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EFAUTY OF SKIN and purity of blood go hand in hand. No greater blessing than a 
skin without blemish, and a body nourished by pure blood, is vouchsafed to man or woman. It 
is the foundation of health and happiness. To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 

eruption, impurity, and disease, and restore the hair, no agency in the world of medicine is so speedy, 
economical, and unfailing. as the Cuticura Remedies. Everything about them inspires confidence. 
They are absolutely pure, and may be used on the youngest infant. They afford immediate relief in the 
most agonizing of itching and burning eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and crusted skin and scalp 
diseases. They prevent inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimpies, blotches, black- 
heads, red, rough, and oily skin. They speedily cure humors of the blood and skin with loss of: hair, 
whether simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or ulcerative. They cleanse the system of all impurities by internal 


and external medication, and constitute the most effective treatment of modern times. 


Cuticura the Great Skin Cure 


Instantly allays the most intense itching, burning, and inflammation, permits rest and sleep, soothes and 
heals raw and irritated surfaces, clears the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair 
Cuticura Soap, the only medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces and for 
purifying and beautifying the skin. Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier, and greatest 
of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
cause. Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor, from pimples to the worst case of scrofula. 





Bas ‘“‘ALL ABouT THE BLoop, SKIN, SCALP AND Hair,’’ 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials, a book of priceless 
value to every sufferer, mailed free to any address. CuricurA ReMEpIEs are sold throughout the world. Price, Cturicura, 50c.; CuTicuRA 
Soap, 25c.; CuTICURA RESOLVENT,$1.00. Prepared by PorrerR DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 


Pimples, Blotches, Blackheads, Red, Rough Skin 


Simple humors and blemishes of infants and children are prevented and cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers 





and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while 
rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Zhe only medicated toilet 


soap and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 
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“He stood a moment as if smitten into changeless silence.’ 


BETWEEN 


LOVE AND CREED 


By Sarah Parr 







T was First Day morn- 
ing—a sultry, breath- 
less morning in June. 
In the shadiest spot 
down the long, straight 
avenue leading to the 

3 highway, John 

& % Carew's pet collie lay 
@ on his side, pant- 

ing. From the near 
distance Dorothy 
Wayne’s sweet voice could be heard, from 
time to time, coaxing him alluringly. At 
each call he opened and blinked a knowing 
eye for a moment, and then, with a weak flap 
of his tail against the cool gravel, subsided 
again. Even the rosesin John’s rose garden 
hung their heads heavily, cowering, as it were, 
before the pitiless sun. Nota petal stirred, and 
not a leaf on the fine old trees dotting the 
lawn. An ominous hush had settled upon all 
things. A storm was brewing. But only the 
idling farm hands at the back of the house 
had noticed the inky bank of cloud driving up 
from the west. 

John was on the front porch, oblivious of 
Nature. He was standing at the top of the 
steps as motionless as the square, vine-cov- 
ered pillar against which he leaned. In his 
fine, dark eyes burned a smoldering fire. 
Under the arms folded tensely across his 
Quaker coat his heart was beating tumultu- 
ously. 

Dorothy Wayne's pale pink gown was 
fluttering among the rose thickets, and the 
young master of the farmhouse could see 
nothing else. The gown was an offense, but 
the form it clad was tall, lithe and slim, and 
John Carew knew every ripple of the nut- 
brown hair, and every clear glance of the 
lovely hazel eyes. 

As he stood thus, a large gracious figure in 
gray silk, white kerchiefs, and transparent 
Quaker cap, came sedately down the broad 
stairway of the wide, old-fashioned hail. It 
was the widowed mistress of the house— 
John’s mother—Rachel Carew. In one hand 
she carried her dove-colored “ stiff-pleat,’’ and 
across her arm a dove-colored shawl. It was 
nearly meeting time, and at the foot of the 
stairs, she glanced at the doorway opposite 
to see if the carriage were there. It was not. 
But all that she saw was John Carew. In- 
stantly her serious blue eyes followed his. 
At the sight of the pink draperies among the 
roses they clouded. 

“Dorothy!’’ she murmured, 
Ah me!” 

Repressing the sigh, she glanced again at 
the tall, manly form of her son. For a little 
she stood quite still, searching his fine, spir- 
itual face with anxious irresolution. Then, a 
sudden decision quickening her step, she went 
to a square, claw-footed mahogany table set 
primly against the wall. It was dustless, and 
polished till the great blue china bow] of roses 
Dorothy had placed there was fairly mirrored 
in its surface. But even in her distress Rachel 
Carew thought to flick away some imavinary 
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particles with her handkerchief. This done, 
she put down her bonnet and shawl with her 
usual care, and then went out to John. He 
had not noticed her approach, and 
started as she touched his arm. But 
he neither turned nor spoke. He felt 
what was coming. 

“Ts it right, John?” she falterea. 
“Ts it right to indulge thy affection 
thus? What can Dorothy Wayne ever 
be to thee, my son?”’ 

She paused, gazing at him with wist- 
ful tenderness. 

Only a quick flush answered her. 

She went on: “ Till now—through 
all these weeks—I’ve kept silence. 
But I have not been blind. I’ve seen 
and deplored thy growing infatuation. 
Oh, John,” her gentle voice gathering 
a tremulous force, ** what can this fair 
young boarder of ours ever be to thee? 
—this beautiful, winning Dorothy 
Wayne, of the gay world in which thee 
has no part?” 

“ My all !—and that sheis,”’ muttered 
John, huskily, still motionless against 
the pillar. 

“Thy all? Oh, John! Does thee so 
forget? Like Samuel thee was called 
by the Divine Voice in thy early years. 
Like Samuel thee answered: ‘Speak, 
for thy servant heareth.’ Step by step 
that Voice has called thee higher, till 
now thee sits in the gallery, and min- 
isters with living power to perishing 
souls. Myson, is Dorothy thy all?” 

John suddenly faced around. “TI love 
Dorothy,” he cried. 

His voice was husky and hurrying; 
his eyes were alight with passion. In- 
voluntarily Rachel recoiled. 

“T am only man. Despite the dif- 
ference of religious belief I love her. 
There is no taint of worldliness in her 
pure heart. She wears her bright 
colors as innocently as the pink roses 
and blue forget-me-nots tinted by the 
Great Giver's own hand. And His 
Spirit stirs in her soul. He asks not 
her creed; He asks her heart. If, then, 
He loves Dorothy, may not I?” 

Rachel leaned a hand heavily upon 
the wooden balustrade all abloom with 
the pink roses, and gazed at him in 
dumb, blank uncertainty. Could this 
man, aflame with passion, be her son? 
Where was the calm exaltation that 
had ever borne him above the trials of 
life? What dreadful abyss was this 
into which he had fallen? Surely this 
love was across for him to earry, and 
surely he was refusing to take it up. 

“T may—TI will,” pursued John, in 
the same tense accents. ‘Of all the 
fair, sweet things which the Creator 
has given us, Dorothy Wayne is the 
fairest and sweetest. She is dearer to 
me than = 

“Than thy birthright?" cried Ra- 
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chel, rallying to speech that would have been 
stern but for the melting love in her voice 
and gaze. ‘‘Thee would renounce that, John? 
Thee, a minister, would marry out of meet- 
ing? Thee would make thyself a spectacle of 
inconsistency? How would yonder pink 
muslin—or even a brown muslin fashioned to 
worldly taste—look beside thy plain garb?” 

“Dress! creed! Never before have I realized 
their trivialness. In the light of Dorothy’s 
love for Him who came to teach love I see 
them what they are—husks that cover the 
grain; shells in which the true pear] sy 

Rachel's large, fair, plump hand on his 
shoulder stopped him. Her round, ruddy 
face paled. Something like inspiration thrilled 
through her tones and glowed in her eyes as 
she gazed at him. 

“* Because never before has thee been tried 
as by fire. Joln, thee is in the crucible of 
temptation. Shall it refine thee to purest 
gold, or burn thee to cinders? Will thee for- 
sake the narrow path of Friends for love of 
Dorothy Wayne? Already thee is questioning 
the pure doctrines in which thee has hitherto 
delighted. John! John! ‘No cross, no 
crown.’ This love is thy cross. Take it up 
and ig 

“John! John!’ echoed a half-smothered, 
appealing voice. It came from the rose gar- 
den. It was the voice of temptation--the 
voice of Dorothy. Rachel's spell was broken. 
John’s head, bowed by the searching words, 
flew up. 

“Something 
cried, 

He leaped the porch steps, and disappeared 
beyond the trellised limits of the rose garden. 
Dorothy answered his call in stifled, but 
laughing, tones. 

“I’m here; wofully realizing that ‘every 
rose has its thorn.’ ” 

“Where? In the bower, or-———” 

“In the bower—a crowned prisoner. 
Crowned with roses, and imprisoned by 
thorns—-ignominiously caught by the hairs of 
my head.” 

She stood there among the cool green 
shadows a picture of enchanting grace and 
loveliness. The sunbeams sifted down upon 
her declined head, flecking its brown tresses 
with rich golden lights. Above it her arms, 
half-bared by the loose, falling sleeves, were 
curved in a fruitless struggle with the tangle 
of thorn and bloom. 

“‘T coveted one particular bud,” she laughed 
again, as a side glance showed her John’s 
boots, “and behold the result! Just cut the 
branches close to my head, please, and I can 


has befallen Dorothy,’’ he 


“The temptation had all the delicious flavor of 
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wrestle with the crown in 
have your knife?” 

“Yes,” said John, unsteadily. 

“ Well, then.” 

She dropped her arms full length, and 
waited with lJoosely-locked fingers. The 
flushed loveliness of her bowed face was en- 
trancing. John, unseen behind her, gazed 
down upon ita moment, and then hurriedly 
got out his knife and opened the blade. But 
as he seized the branches his brown, sinewy 
hands began to tremble. Never before had 
they been so near that charming head. His 
own whirled. If he might once kiss those 
rippling, rose-crowned tresses! The tempta- 
tion had all the delicious flavor of forbidden 
fruit. 

“Dorothy will never know,” 
every pulse throbbing. 

His heart rushed to his lips. In a second 
they were pressing the sheeny brown heap. 

“Dear me! how long it takes you,” ex- 
claimed Dorothy, as she vainly strove to twist 
her head around. ‘“‘Why don’t you cut it, 
John? Don’t you see I can’t move for the 
thorns?” 

John started up in a red glow of bliss, guilt 
and shame. 

“Keep still, Dorothy,’ he faltered, “thee 
must keep still! I do not want to hurt thee. 
So—there! thee is free.” 

The strange, deep thrill in his voice was 
like a caress. Dorothy turned to him blush- 
ing divinely. 

“Thank you,” she murmured hastily, 
stooping for a little spray of bursting buds 
sacrificed in freeing her. ‘I'll go and get rid 
of the rest now.” 

The blush, the lowered eyes, the delicate 


my room. You 


he thought, 


constraint were love’s own language. But 
John gazed after her overwhelmed. ‘She 


knew that I did it?’ he thought, tingling with 
hot shame, and then sprang forward. 

“Forgive me, Dorothy,’ he faltered, catch- 
ing her hand and drawing her into the bower 
again. The floodgates opened with the peni- 
tent entreaty. The love so long smothered 
broke into torrent-like speech. Trembling 
and blushing, Dorothy listened with eyes 
rooted to the brown hands clasping her own 
so fervidly. 

“Tf thee can love me,’’ he hurried on, ‘I 
will cherish thee as the Father's most precious 
gift. Nothing should come between us—noth- 
ing shall, Dorothy.” There was a strange 
vehemence in his voice. Startled, wondering, 
Dorothy looked up. 

*“ But why should anything come between 
us, John? What could?” 
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Her blushes had fled. A woman's earnest, 
svulful gaze questioned his gravely. A flash 
like sunlight beaks over John's agitated face. 
At that moment all creeds were, indeed, the 
same to him. 

“Then thee loves me, Dorothy—thee does 
love me?”’ he cried, leaning down to her, al- 
inost breathless. 

Dorothy was only a blushing girl again. 
Her eyes fell. She stood in dumb confusion. 

“ Dorothy?” 

“Oh, John, how could I help it?” 
the softest whisper. 

* How could thee help it! Oh, my Doro- 
thy, my Dorothy!” Kisses rained boldly now 
upon the rose-crowned head. 

“We are forgetting everything,” cried 
Dorothy, starting from Jobn in blushing dis- 
may. “It is Sunday, and—Oh, John!” sud- 
denly breaking into eager entreaty. ‘Do not 
go to Solebury to Friends’ Meeting this morn- 
ing. Let us worship side by side on this hap- 
piest day of our lives. I have often gone to 
meeting with you. Come with me to my 
chureh to-day. Will you?” 

The charm of those deepening blushes and 
pleading eyes! But go tochurch? Listen to 
a“hireling minister’? He had never once 
thought of doing such a thing. He could 
not doit. His innermost conscience forbade it. 

“Thee could not attend thy church alone, 
sometimes?” he faltered, ‘or—or, Dorothy, 
go with me always? Could thee do this, 
Dorothy?” 

She gazed at him in startled, grieved sur- 
prise. 

“Go without you? Give up my dearchurch 
altogether? Oh, John!’ Then impetuously, 
“No, no,no!”’ She broke off, recoiling before 
a simultaneous flash and crash that made her 
cover her eyes. The storm-cloud had swept 
upon them unnoticed. 

“The rain will be down in a minute,” cried 
John hoarsely, his ears filled with the thun- 
der of that terrible ‘‘ No.’ “Come, come!” 

He hurried her to the porch. Rachel was 
there watching the storm. 

John,” she called after him im consterna- 
tion, as Dorothy ran past and up-stairs, and 
he made for the barn. “ John, thee is not 
going to meeting?” 

A thunder-clap drowned her voice. But 
presently John's buggy dashed by the porch 
and out to the turnpike.” 

“In such a storm!” exclaimed Rachel, 
“And no one will bethere. If some have 
started they will turn back!” 

But the hurly-burly of the elements was 
naught to the wild storm evoked by Dorothy’s 
triple “ No.”’ For the first time in his life John 
Carew was face to face with the unsuspected 
passion of his own nature. Thesweet human 
love was in arms against the sacred, lifelong 
convictions that refused to be silenced. Ina 
tumult of rebellion he dashed into the old grove 
that sheltered the Solebury Meeting House and 
its long row of carriage sheds behind. The 
sheds were empty. He scarcely noticed it. 
The meeting-house benches were empty also. 
A blank glance passed over them. From the 
‘*men’s side”’ to the ‘* women’s side,” beyond 
the partition of unclosed wooden shutters it 
swept the two aisled rows and the facing seats 
of the gallery unconsciously. Still the solitude 
was felt; and turning in the doorway he stood 
there gazing without. The rain was falling in 
torrents. Beyond the grove, across the road, 
the pathetic little white stones of the ‘ Sole- 
bury burying-ground”’ were barely visible. 
Beyond the burying-ground’s stone wall the 
lovely rolling landscape, with its dotting farm- 
houses and stretches of wooded hills, was 
altogether blotted out. 

John Carew was blind to all; even the quick 
thunder-bolts flamed and crashed unnoticed. 
Like the outer tempest the inner was at its 
height. 

“Take up my cross,’’ he thought in vehe- 
ment protest. ‘‘Whyshould my pure, deep 
love for Dorothy be made a cross? Since we 
follow the same Master why should my con- 
science be ponte to one mode of worship? 
Since Dorothy cannot come to me why may I 
not go to her? There is no earthly bar to the 
mounting soul. Even in the midst of man's 
useless forms I could worship in spirit and in 
truth as Dorothy does. Why, then, may we 
not go hand in hand through life? Why? 
Why?” breaking into sudden passionate 
speech and quick, echoing strides. 

Up and down the uncarpeted aisle, straight 
from the door to the gallery, he went. Sud- 
denly all was still. John had stopped. The 
battle was over. Love had won. For a 
moment he stood in eestatic quiet. Then, 
every feature, instinct with a great human 
joy, he walked swiftly to the door in eager 
haste to return to Dorothy. 

As he reached it, a heavy foot was set on the 
one broad stone step outside. A venerable 
Friend entered. He was large and bony, with 
high, strong features and rather long, snowy 
hair, that lent a patriarchal majesty to his 
whole person. His eves were gray, penetrat- 
ing and deep-set under shaggy white brows 
and the broad brim of his hat. He looked at 
John in quick wonder. 

“Why, John!” he exclaimed. involuntarily. 

Abner Dutton had often heard John Carew 
preach, and often seen the beautiful spiritual 
glow that irradiated the young minister's face 
at such times. But this glow of almost de- 
fiant gladness? It was as new to him as the 
features of a stranger. It startled, troubled 
him. John perceived only a natural surprise. 
He answered hurriedly : 

“Yes, [came, Abner. But what a pity thee 
turned out. I am just starting home. Ex- 
cepting ourselves, nobody is here; and it’s too 
late now for Friends to gather, though the 
storm is over, I judge. Yes, it is over; see 
the sun. Wait, and I'll fetch thy horse round 
for thee.” 

But Abner checked him, touching his shoul- 
der as he stepped outside. 

“We are gathered. John,”’ he said gravely. 

““ We!—two of us!” exclaimed John. 

He gazed up at him in amazement. 

Such a meeting of worship had never heen 
heard of in all Bucks County. 


It was 


“** Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name theream I in the midst of them,’ ”’ 
answered Abner with slow, gentle emphasis. 

John was touched. But he hesitated. 
Neither his judgment nor his wishes favored 
the proposition. But after a moment, he sud- 
denly and silently went in again. He could, 
at least, sacrifice his selfish desires. 

So he opened the windows to the fresh 
south breeze, and followed his aged compan- 
ion to the gallery where they wereaccustomed 
to sit side byside. But no thought of worship 
quieted his mind. There was no devout wait- 
ing; no humble effacement of self before the 
Most High. All Nature was in glad commo- 
tion after the storm. Yet, in the deep, per- 
vading stillness of the roomy house, the gay 
twitter of birds, and the rhythmic dripping of 
the wet foliage sounded almost weird. 

But a sudden gush of song drowned the 
stillness in richest melody; a rollicking out- 
burst, clear, vibrant, sparkling—the daring, 
jubilant mimicry of a catbird swaying and 
prinking near the windows. 

A thrush caught up his stolen note as if 
challenged. Bluebirds, orioles and robins 
followed. It was a mad emulating chorus. 
But at its height, a gust of wind thrashed into 
the grove. 

Beaten and crushed by the wind’s rough 
usage, the wild grapevines, trailing their 
scented bloom about the thickets behind the 
sheds, sighed out a most delicious fragrance. 
It floated in soft puffs through the open doors 
and windows, The place was redolent of its 
divine breath. 

John sat in dreamy delight. He was pene- 
trated by a sense of Nature’s jubilant charm. 
All was joy, perfume and melody. And 
yet in so glad a world he had thought of 
murdering his own gladness for all time. It 
was preposterous. He wondered at himself. 
He smiled at himself with a touch of pity. 
And when a wren all at once burst deliriously 
upon the gurgling song of a blackbird peck- 
ing in the grass around the doorstep, he 
smiled again, so fair was the swift vision of 
Dorothy, rose-crowned and blushing, before 
him. But suddenly there was a gentle, 
familiar stir. 

Abner Dutton, sitting with clasped hands, 
and chin sunk upon his breast, slowly raised 
his head, slowly took off his hat and put it 
beside him on the bench, and as slowly rose. 

John dropped his gaze to the floorin reverent 
attention. 

Fora little Abner stood motionless, his long, 
shriveled fingers lapping the back of the 
lower bench. Then, suddenly, his slow, fer- 
vid, half-intoning voice filled the empty house 
with strange, murmurous echoes. 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me,” he 
began—paused abruptly with parted lips— 
stood a moment as if smitten into changeless 
stillness, and then went on: 

‘** He hath sent me to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind.’ ‘Turn ye! turn ye!’ saith the Lord. 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’ ‘No 
man can serve two masters.’ ‘If thy right 
eye offend thee pluck it out and cast it from 
thee” ‘If thy right hand offend thee cut it off 
and cast it from thee’; for ‘he that taketh not 
his cross and followeth after me is not worthy 
of me.’ Then ‘turn ye! turn ye!’ ‘Stand ye 
in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and ye—shall— 
find—rest—to—your—souls,’”’ 

He ceased; standing motionless, like one 
waiting. Then, as the murmurous echoes 
died away he slowly turned, and, with relax- 
ing features, put on his hat and sat down. 

Not asound broke theintensesilence. With- 
out, Nature had fallen into sudden stillness. 
Within reigned a great solemnity. John 
Carew sat bowed to the dust. 

These quaint sermons of Abner Dutton's 
breathed an indescribable fervor and impres- 
siveness. Framed always from the word of 
God, the word struck home. As a two-edged 
sword it had pierced John Carew’s soul. In 
fierce self-seeking he had battled down his 
conscience, aud now his conscience rose 
against him, a giant in arms. 

A touch aroused him. It was Abner Dut- 
ton’sextended hand. Like one in a dream he 
put outhisown. They shook hands and rose. 
The meeting was ended, 

‘We are likely to have cooler weather, for 
a day or two,” said Abner, as they went out, 
and round to the sheds. 

John answered mechanically. Butas Abner 
was driving off he stopped him, leaning 
hastily across the wheel. 

“ How was it that thee came through the 
storm?” heasked with unconscious emphasis. 

“T was constrained, John,” answered Abner 
simply. “‘ Farewell.” 

“ Farewell,” said John in hoarse response, 
stepping back. 

With the one clear thought that he must go 
home he brought out his buggy. Arrived 
there, he found visitors—meeting-folk driven 
in by the storm. When they left it was mid- 
afternoon. 

Dorothy had strolled into the big, dim, rose- 
scented parlor, and Rachel was just ascending 
the stairs for herafternoon nap. John glanced 
toward the parlor. He heard Dorothy moving 
about there. Should he goin and have it all 
over at once? Heshook his head. He could 
not. It would be plucking out his right eye— 
cutting off his right hand; he must first gain 
strength in solitude. He hastened through 
the hall to the back porch. But at the foot of 
the steps Dorothy’s voice turned him about. 

“May I speak with you a minute, John?” 
she asked, coming from the doorway, and 
looking down at him. 

Her cheeks were red, her eyes full of 
trouble. 

A terrible impulse came upon John Carew 
to teke her in his arms and cast Heaven and 
its peace behind him forever. Why should he 
torture himself and grieve her? Had he not 
seen the folly of it in the musical silence of 
the meeting-house? Had not all Nature shown 
him his right to happiness? And what 
happiness to call Dorothy his own—to have 
her always at his side ! 


The blood coursing his veins hotly, he 
bounded up the steps. But as he seized her 
hands his face blanched. 

*O my God!” he cried. 

lt was no profane expletive, but the cry of 
. tempted soul. With it he wrung Dorothy's 

iands, 

** Not now, after a while. 
barn now, I’ll come back. 
something to say to thee.” 

The hurrying words were almost inaudible. 
Before Dorothy quite understood them he 
was gone. 

Very gravely and sadly she sat down behind 
the screening vines. At last she rose. 

“ The sooner we end it, the better—for him,” 
she murmured. And fetching her sun-hat 
she walked quickly to the barn. 

One of the broad leaves of the abutment 
door was ajar. She pulled it open and stood 
transfixed. John’s voice had stopped her. 
Its changed tones were hardly recognizable; 
but in a flood of sunlight, slanting through the 
little door at the far end of the great hay- 
strewn thrashing floor, he was kneeling with 
back toward her and head thrown up, in 
broken supplication. 

“I sell all to follow Thee. I take up my 
cross. Her path may not be my path. I see 
it now by the pure light of Thy Spirit. I give 
Thee my best—my right hand and right eye— 
my Dorothy. O Thou, who hast borne a 
heavier cross, help me to bear mine."’ 

His voice choked—failed. 

With a rush of blinding tears, Dorothy 
woke from her awed stupor and impetuously 
stepped inside. As impetuously she retreated 
and pushed to the door. What right had she 
to intrude there? 

She was in her room when John returned 
to the house. As his slow, heavy step crossed 
the hall and entered the parlor, she as slowly 
left her chamber. But near the stairs she 
paused suddenly, looking through the open 
doorway of “the little spare room.” On the 
bed lay the cap, neck-kerchiefs, and gray silk 
which Rachel had hastily spread there when 
called down to her unexpected guests. 

Dorothy regarded them curiously, from 
where she stood, and after a moment began to 
go nearer, little by little, like one fascinated, 
till close to the bed. With gentle hand she 
straightened the gown, then she smoothed a 
wrinkle from the under-kerchief, and then 
daintily lifting the cap she turned it thought- 
fully round and round. As she did this, a 
quick, brilliant smile flashed to her grave eyes 
and lips. In a trice she had gathered up ker- 
chiefs and gown and was in her room. 

Presently she reappeared, and like some 
old picture from its frame, went softly rustling 
down the stairs to the parlor. Slowly, hesi- 
tatingly she crossed the doorsill. 

John, erect in one of the old, carved, claw- 
footed chairs, sat near an ivy-shaded window. 
He held an open book, and was vainly trying 
to read. Deceived by the slow, silken rustle, 
he looked up expecting to see Rachel. The 
book slipped from his starting hand to the 
floor. His pale face grew paler still. 

‘‘Dorothy!” he faltered hoarsely. 

Smiling and mute, Dorothy advanced. 
Rachel’s transparent cap covered the nut- 
brown, riotous waves tucked behind her ears. 
Rachel’s gown, deftly pinned in to her own 
slight proportions, clung around her in long, 
straight folds, and from the prim plaits of 
the transparent under-kerchief about her 
shoulders, peeped a pale, pink rose, just as 
Rachel sometimes wore one. 

‘How does thee like me in this dress, 
John?” she asked brightly, as she stopped 
before him. 

The impassioned love in John’s gaze kindled 
to a mastering flame. Then a great agony 
swept his white face. He sprang up stagger- 
ingly with averted eyes and repelling hand 
extended palm outward. She was so adorable 
in her simple garb. 

“Don't!” he gasped chokingly. ‘Go, Dor- 
othy. Iam the weakest of the weak in my great 
love. The battle has been hardly won. I 
must renounce thee, Dorothy. The straight 
and narrow path of Friends is the only safe 
path for my halting feet. I must walk in it, 
or stray from the Great Shepherd forever. In 
pity go, dear love!” 

Dorothy stood motionless. 
on him like tender stars. 

“Go!” repeated John faintly, '' Tis more 
than I can bear —just now.” 

“Oh! John, I can never go.” 

It broke the moment’s silence with choking 
vehemence. 

“ Thee can never go, Dorothy ?”’ 
fell. 
ing. 

‘* As if I could be deceived, John! As if my 
first glance at your face, when you got home, 
could fail to read your trouble! I stopped 
you on the porch to end it. I have chosen. I 
shall always worship with you—with thee, 
John.” 

She corrected herself with ineffable softness. 

John felt himself trembling. But could it 
be—could she really mean it? he asked, his 
voice trembling too. 

“ Thee is coming to Friends by conviction?” 

“Yes, the conviction that Dorothy Wayne 
can never live apart from John Carew. There 
is but one Saviour—thy God is my God, John. 
Oh, John, the pity of it, so much suffering 
for naught!” 

“My Dorothy!” But on a sudden he stood 
up straight and tall, his eyes shone with a 
beautiful light, his voice was sweet in its 
deepened tones. 

“For naught? Oh, no. Until this day I 
have never sounded the depths of my own 
evils. From this day a new, a Christ-given 
tenderness for the weak and erring must fill 
my heart and strengthen my helping hand. 
And from this day I shall walk more stead- 
fastly in the narrow path set divinely before 
me.’ 

“ And I with thee, John, I with thee,” said 
Dorothy, softly whispering. 

John bent over her with hushed, broken 
voice. “My Dorothy! ‘Dorothy, gift of 
God.’ Truly is thee named, dear heart.” 


Il am going to the 
Indeed, I have 


Her eyes shone 


His hand 
He looked at her in breathless question- 








MR. DE KOVEN 


RNAL’S MUSICAL SERIES 


HE series of original musical 

compositions which THE 

Lapres’ Home Journat for a 

long time past has had in con- 

templation, will be inaugurated 

in the next (April) issue of the 

JouRNAL by the publication of 

aset of original waltzes, written 

especially for the JourNAL, by 

Mr. Reginald de Koven, now so prominently 

before the musical world as the composer of 

**Robin Hood,” “ The Knickerbockers,” ‘The 

Fencing Master,” and other successful operas. 

Aside from the peculiar merit attaching to 

the waltzes as the most melodious, in all 

probability, of the musical publications of this 

season, Mr. de Koven’s composition, which he 

has named ** The Magnolia Blossoms Waltzes,”’ 

possesses the additional interest of being the 

first independent set of waltzes ever written 
by him. 


| haps oy ed following the publication 

of Mr. de Koven’s waltzes, will be given 
not only the other notable compositions 
especially arranged for by the JourNnaL with 
the most prominent composers of Europe and 
America, but the compositions which have 
just been awarded the prizes in the series of 
musical competitions made by the JourNAL 
to resident composers in America and Canada, 
in its issue of September, 1892. These awards 
have been made as follows: 


I. A prize of One Hundred Dollars for the 
est original set of waltzes to 


Mrs. Frances J. Moore, 
of London, Ontario. 


II. A prize of One Hundred Dollars for the 
best original piano composition to 
Mr. Bruno Oscar KLEIN, 
of New York City. 


Ill, A prize of One Hundred Dollars for the 
Cont original ballad to 
Mrs. Kate LLEWELLYN Fitcu, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


IV. A prize of One Hundred Dollars for the 
best original song to 
Mr. Frep C. Hanr, 
of Richmond, Virginia. 


V. A prize of One Hundred Dollars for the 
est original anthem to 
Mr. Bruno Oscar KLEIN, 
of New York City. 


VI. Four prizes of Twenty-five Dollars each 
for the four best hymn-tunes to 
Mr. Henry Hovse ey, 
of Denver, Colorado. 
Mr. ANGELO M. Reap, 
of St. Catherine’s, Ontario. 
Mr. Henry DIKE SLEEPER, 
of Beloit, Wisconsin. 
and Mr. GeorcE F. Bristow, 
ot New York City. 


The Journat feels exceedingly gratified at 
the reception accorded its series of prizes for 
original musical compositions. Over three 
thousand manuscripts were received, and the 
decision of the judges touching those selected 
as being entitled to the awards will, we feel 
certain, be indorsed by our readers when the 
compositions are published in the JouRNAL. 


rMHE editor of the Journat feels that an 
apology is due his readers for his in- 
ability to carry out the original and announced 
plan of issuing the compositions in regular 
sheet music form, independent of the JouRNAL, 
from which it might be separated easily. 
The Post-office department at Washington 
has forbidden this as being an illegal process, 
a decision from which no appeal can be had, 
although every effort in that direction has 
been made. The compositions will, therefore, 
be issued in the only manner acceptable to the 
Postal authorities: they will be made part 
of the contents of the Journat and printed on 
its regular pages. Our readers will understand, 
however, that whenever a composition is 
printed in an issue of the JourNAL, a requisite 
number of extra pages will be added to that 
number, so that our promise that the compo- 
sitions shall be in addition to all the literary 
features of the magazine, will be carried out. 
Our chief regret is that we cannot carry out 
our other promise, of issuing the compositions 
in regular sheet music form. 


UR readers must remember that in this 
series of musical compositions the 
JouRNAL will appeal to all tastes. The series 
will include hymn-tunes, anthems, songs of a 
distinctively popular character, ballads, piano 
compositions and waltzes, representing every 
phase of devotional as well as secular music. 
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IN SIX PAPERS: 





HE warm affection which was 
so characteristic of my father 
toward people was also 
directed, as I have already 
told, toward animals and 
birds. A few further anec- 
dotes occur to me, and I 
have ventured to give them 
_ here, before proceeding to 
tell of his visit to America, his readings, and 
the, to me, sad story of his last public appear- 
ance. 


INTEREST IN LONDON BIRDS 


M* father’s quick and amusing observation 

of London birds and their habits, and 
of their fondness for ‘low company,” is full of 
charm and quaint oddity. He writes: “ That 
anything born of an egg and invested with 
wings should have got to the pass that it hops 
contentedly down a ladder into a cellar, and 
calls that going home, is a circumstance so 
amazing as to leave one nothing more in this 
connection to wonderat. I know alow fellow, 
originally of a good family from Dorking, 
who takes his whole establishment of wives 
in single file in at the door of the jug depart- 
ment of a disorderly tavern near the Hay- 
market, manoeuvres them among the com- 
pany's legs, and emerges with them at the 
Bottle entrance, seldom in the season going 
to bed before twoin the morning. And thus 
he passes his life. But the family I am best 
acquainted with reside in the densest part of 
Bethnal-Green. Their abstraction from the 
objects in which they live, or rather their 
conviction that these objects have all come 
into existence in express subservience to fowls, 
has so enchanted me that I have made them 
the subject of many journeys at divers hours. 
After careful observation of the two lords and 
of the ten ladies of whom this family consists, 
I have come to the conclusion that their 
opinions are represented by the leading lord 
and leading lady, the latter, as I judge, an 
nged personage, afflicted with a paucity of 
feather and visibility of quill that gives her 
the appearance of a bundle of office pens. 
They look upon old shoes, wrecks of kettles, 
sauce-pans and fragments of bonnets as a 
kind of meteoric discharge for fowls to peck 
at. Gaslight comes quite as natural to them 
as any other light; and I have more than a 
suspicion that in the minds of the two lords, 
the early public house at the corner has super- 
seded the sun. They always begin to crow 
when the public house shutters begin to be 
taken down, and they salute the pot-boy the 
instant he appears to perform that duty, as if 
he were Pheebus in person.” 

During one of his walks through the slums, 
my father was so fascinated by the intelligence 
of a busy goldfinch drawing water for himself 
in his cage—he had other accomplishments as 
well—that he went in and bought it. But not 
a thing would the little bird do, not a trick 
would he perform when he got to his new 
home in Doughty Street, and would only 
draw up water in the dark or when he thought 
no one was looking. ‘‘After an interval of 
futile and atlength hopeless expectation,’’ my 
father writes, “the merchant who had edu- 
cated him was appealed to. The merchant 
was a bow-legged character, with a flat and 
cushiony nose, like the last new strawberry. 
He wore a fur cap and shorts, and was of the 
velveteen race velveteeny. He sent word 
that he would ‘look round.’ He looked 
round, appeared in the doorway of the room, 
and slightly cocked up his evil eye at the 
goldfinch. Instantly a raging thirst beset the 
bird, and when it was appeased he still drew 
several unnecessary buckets of water, leaping 
about the perch and sharpening his bill with 
irrepressible satisfaction.’ 


OUR PET BIRD “DICK” 


HILE at Broadstairs one summer, our 
bathing woman, who reared birds, gave 

a@ canary to my 
sister and my- 
self. “Dick,” 
who was only a 
few weeks old 
when he came 
to us, grew to be 
a very king of 
birds, and be- 
came in time a 
most impor- 
tant member of 
the household. 
There was a 
fierce war waged 
against cats dur- 
ing his lifetime, 
and writing from 
Boulogne my 
father very fun- 
nily describes 
our troubles with the feline race: “ War 
is raging against two particularly tigerish 
and fearful cats (from the mill, I suppose), 
which are always glaring in dark corners after 
our wonderful little ‘ Dick.’ Keeping the house 
open at all points it is impossible to shut them 
out, and they hide themselves in the most ter- 
rific manner, hanging themselves up behind 
draperies like bats, and tumbling out in the 
dead of night with frightful caterwaulings. 
Hereupon French, the footman, borrows a 
gun, loads it to the muzzle, discharges it 
twice in vain, and throws himself over with 
the recoil exactly like a clown. But at last, 
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while I was in town, he aims at the more 
amiable cat of the two and shoots that animal 
dead. Insufferably elated by this victory he 
1S now engaged from morning to night in 
hiding behind bushes to get aim at the other. 
He does nothing else whatever. All the boys 
encourage him and watch for the enemy, on 
whose appearance they give an alarm, which 
immediately serves as a warning to the creat- 
ure, who runs away. They—the boys—are 
at this moment (ready dressed for church) 
all lying on their stomachs in various parts 
of the garden. I am afraid to go out lest I 
should be shot. Mr. Plornish,’’ my brother, 
“says his prayers at night in a whisper lest the 
cat should overhear him and take offense. 
The tradesmen cry out as they come up the 
avenue: ‘Me Voici! C’est Moi—boulanger—me 
tirez pas, Monsieur Frenche!’ It is like living 
in a state of siege and the wonderful manner 
in which the cat preserves the character of 
being the only person not much put out by 





DECISION TO VISIT AMERICA 


OR many years my father’s public read- 
ings were an important part of his life, 

and into their performance and preparation 
he threw the best energy of his heart and soul, 
practicing and rehearsing at all times and 
places. The meadow near our home was a 
favorite place, and people passing through the 
lane, not knowing who he was, or what doing, 
must have thought him a madman from his 
reciting and gesticulation. The great success 
of these readings led to many tempting offers 
from the United States, which, as time went 
on, and we realized how much the fatigue of 
the readings together with his other work were 
sapping his strength, we earnestly opposed his 
even considering. However, after much dis- 
cussion and deliberation he wrote to me on 
September 28, 1867: ‘As I telegraphed 
after 1 saw you I am off to consult with Mr. 
Forster and Dolby together. You shall hear 
either on Monday or by Monday’s post from 
London how I decide finally.” Three days 
later: “* You will have had my telegram that 
IgotoAmerica. Afteralong discussion with 
Forster and consideration of what is to be 
said on both sides, I have decided to go through 
withit, and have telegraphed ‘ yes’ to Boston.” 
There was, at first, some talk of my accompany- 
ing him, but when the programme of the 
tour was submitted to my father and he saw 
how much time must be devoted to business 
and how little, indeed almost no time could 
be given to sightseeing, this idea was given up. 
A farewell banquet was given him in London 
on the second of November, and on the ninth 
he sailed. A large party of us went to Liver- 





MRS. CHARLES DICKENS IN 1846 


the intensity of this monomania is most ridic- 
ulous. The finest thing is that immediately 
after I have heard the noble sportsman blaz- 
ing away at her in the garden in front I look 
out ot my room door into the drawing-room 
and am pretty sure to see her coming in after 
the bird, in the calmest manner possible, by 
the back window.” But no harm ever came 
to “ our wonderful little ‘ Dick,’’’ who lived to 
a ripe old age—sixteen years—and was buried 
under a rose tree at ‘ Gad’s Hill.” 


DEVOTION OF HIS DOGS 


N his return from his last visit to America 
he wrote a charming account of his 
welcome home by the dogs at ‘‘Gad’s Hill.” 
** As you ask me about the dogs, I begin with 
them. When I came down first I came to 
Gravesend, five miles off. The two Newfound- 
land dogs coming to meet me with the usual 
carriage and the usual driver, and beholding 
me coming in my usual dress out at the usual 
door, it struck me that their recollection of 
my having been absent for any unusual time 
was at once canceled. They behaved (they 
are both young dogs) exactly in their usual 
manner, coming behind the basket phaeton 
as we trotted along and lifting their heads to 
have their ears pulled, a special attention 
which they received from no one else. But 
when I drove intothe stable yard, ‘ Linda’ was 
greatly excited; weeping profusely, and throw- 
ing herself on her back that she might caress 
my foot with her great forepaws. Mamie’s 
little dog, too, ‘Mrs. Bouncer,’ barked in the 
greatest agitation on being.called down and 
asked: ‘Who is this?,’ tore round me, like 
the dog in the Faust outlines.” 

My father brought with him, on his return 
from his first visit to America, a small, shaggy 
Havana spaniel, which had been given to him 
and which he had named “Timber Doodle.” 
He wrote of him: “ Little doggy improves rap- 
idly and now jumps over my stick at the word 
of command.”’ ‘“ Timber,” traveled with usin 
all our foreign wanderings, and while at 
Alvaro the poor little fellow had a most un- 
fortunate experience—an encounter of some 
duration with a plague of fleas. Father 
writes: “‘Timber’ has had every hair upon 
his body cut off because of the fleas, and 
he looks like the ghost of a drowned dog 
come out of a pond after a week or so. It is 
very awful to see him slide into a room. 
He knows the change upon him, and is 
always turning round and round to look for 
himself. I think he’ll die of grief; it is to be 
hoped that the hair will grow again.” 


ol to see him sail, and with heavy hearts to 
»id him farewell. In those days a journey to 
America was a serious matter, , and we felt in 
our hearts that le was about to tax his health 
and strength too cruelly. And so he did. 


HIS ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK 


OON after reaching the United States, m 

father contracted a severe cold which 
never left him during his visit, and which 
caused him the greatest annoyance. I will 
give you a few quotations from his letters to 
show how pluckily he fought against the dis- 
ease and under whut a strain he continued his 
work. On his arrival at New York on Christ- 
mas Day, in response to a letter of mine which 
awaited him there, hé wrote: “I wanted your 
letter much, for I had a frightful cold (English 
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colds are nothing to those of this country) 
and was very miserable.” He adds to this 
letter, a day or two later: “I managed to read 
last night but it was as much as | could do. 
To-day I am so unwell that I have sent for a 
doctor.”” Again he writes: “It likewise hap- 
—-, not seldom, that I am so dead beat when 

come off the stage, that they lay me down 
on asofa after I have been washed and dressed, 
and I lie there extremely faint for a quarter of 
an hour. In that time 1 rally and come right.” 
Again: “On theafternoon of my birthday my 
catarrh was in such a state that Charles 
Sumner coming in at five o’clock and finding 
me covered with mustard poultices and appar- 
ently voiceless, turned to Dolby and said: 
‘Surely, Mr. Dolby, it is impossible that he can 
read to-night.’ Says Dolby: ‘Sir, I have told 
Mr. Dickens so four times to-day and I have 
been very anxious. But you have no idea 
how he will change when he gets to the little 
table.’ After five minutes of the little table I 
was not, for the time, even hoarse. The fre- 
quent experience of this return of force when 
it is wanted saves me much anxiety, but I am 
not at times without the nervous dread that I 
may some day sink altogether.” 


COMMENTS ON AMERICAN COURTESIES 


UT as a reward for his unstinted self-giv- 
ing came the wonderful success of his 
tour, the pride and delight which he felt in 
the enthusiasm which greeted him every- 
where, the personal affection lavished upon 
him, and the many dear friends he made. He 
writes from Boston, apropos of these rewards: 
“ When we reached here last Saturday night 
we found that Mrs. Fields had not only 
garnished the room with flowers, but also 
with hoily (with real red berries), and festoons 
of moss dependent from the looking-glasses 
and picture-frames. The homely Christmas 
look of the place quite affected us.” 

Later, from Washington: “I couldn’t help 
laughing at myself on my birthday here; it 
was observed as much as though I were a 
little boy. Flowers and garlands of the most 
exquisite kind, arranged in all manner of 
green baskets, bloomed over the room; letters, 
radiant with good wishes, poured in. Also, 
by hands unknown, the hall at night was 
decorated; and after ‘ Boots at the Holly Tree 
Inn’ the audience rose, great people and all, 
standing and cheering until I went back to 
the table and made them a little speech.” 

He wrote home constantly, giving frequent 
commissions for improvements at ‘ Gad’s 
Hill,” to be made before his return. He was 
much impressed on his second visit, as on 
his first, | remember, with the beauty of the 
American women. ‘ The ladies are remark- 
ably handsome,” he wrote. 


FAREWELL PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


| by the autumn of 1869 he began a series of 
farewell readings, which were another 
heavy tax upon his health and strength. 
During his tour at this time he writes to Mr. 
Forster after some rather alarming symptoms 
had developed: ‘I told Beard, a year after the 
Staplehurst accident, that I was certain that 
my heart had been fluttered and wanted a 
little helping. This the stethoscope con- 
firmed; and considering the immense exer- 
tion I am undergoing, and the constant jar- 
ring of express trains, the case seems to me 
quite intelligible. Don’t say anything in the 
‘Gad’s’ direction about my being a little out 
ofsorts. I have broached the matter, of course, 
but very lightly.” 

But even such a warning as this failed to 
make him realize how much less was his 
strength, and with indomitable courage and 
spirit he continued his tour. The trouble in 
his feet increased, and his sufferings from this 
cause were very great. It became necessary 
at one time for him to have a physician in 
attendance upon him at every reading. But 
in spite of his perseverance, he became so 
ill that the readings had to be stopped. 





[EpITOR’Ss NOTE—To the next (April) issue 
of the JOURNAL Miss Dickens contributes the 
last paper in her reminiscent series. It describes 
the closing days in the life of Dickens, bis last 
impressions of men and things, and the story of 
bis death, told in a manner as only the loving 
daughter of so great a father can tell it.] 





THE DRAWING-ROOM AT “GAD’S HILL” PLACE 








GIVING 


HERE is 
one very im- 
portant thing 
to be con- 
sidered by 
the hostess 
who is in- 
tending to 
give an after- 
noon tea—a 
thing to be 
considered, 
and con- 
stantly kept in mind, and that is the amount 
of money she can afford to expend upon it. 
Like so many other forms of social entertain- 
ment, and yet more decidedly than any other, 
the choice between simplicity and elaborate- 
ness can be made with perfect assurance that 
either extreme is in as thoroughly good form, 
as any degree between them. 

One of the most usual forms of this enter- 
tainment is the ‘coming out tea,’’ as it is 
called, of the débutante, given in her honor 
by her parents, guardian or some relative 
desirous of being known as the chaperone of 
the young girl. 





NVITATIONS to such an entertainment 

consist of an engraved card, or occasion- 

ally of a small engraved invitation, reading as 
follows: 


Mr. AND MRS. SCHUYLER MASON 


Miss ETHEL MASON 
Tea 


Tuesday, May ninth, 


five until seven 2115 Caledonia Avenue 


These hours are not invariable, fourto seven, 
or four to six having been almost as usual 
hours this winter as five to seven o'clock. A 
two hour tea is as a general thing to be pre- 
ferred, in spite of the crowding of people, to 
one of longer duration, as the ladies receiving 
are saved an extra hour of standing and of 
the fatigue necessarily attendant upon their 
duties. The form of this invitation is how- 
ever invariable, if the hours are not, and differs 
considerably from those sent out for afternoon 
“at homes,’ a species of ‘‘tea,’’ with the 
elaborateness of a reception. of which I shall 
speak later. The invitation cards are en- 
closed in envelopes which fit closely, and are 
sent out ten days before the date decided 
upon for the entertainment, to all the people 
upon the hostess’ visiting list, iadleding 
husbands, wives, grandparents, grown child- 
ren and cousins to the last degree. The 
cards are usually mailed, though it is still 
considered extremely elegant to have them 
delivered by hand. The latter plan, with a 
little systematization of streets and numbers, 
may be very easily adopted in our larger 
cities, and where there are a very large num- 
ber of cards sent out, may aggregate quite a 
saving in oo Husbands and wives with 
unmarried daughters receive but one card 
addressed to: 


Mr. AND MRS. WENDELL MOORE 
THE MISSES MOORE 


225 South Ninety-ninth Street 


And the unmarried sons of a family a separate 
invitation adressed to: 


THE MESSRS. MOORE 


Never under any circumstances commit the 
unpardonable error of addressing invitations 
of any kind to: 


MR. AND MRS. WENDELL MOORE 
AND FAMILY 


It is extremely inelegant to do so. 

These cards are acknowledged on the part of 
the recipients, by their appearance in person, 
when possible, at the entertainment, but 
when not, by cards sent to the ladies receiving, 
before and during the tea. As the guests 
enter the house they should place in the 
card-receiver, cards representing the members 
of their family who have been invited, as 
memoranda for the hostess, who usually re- 
vises her visiting list after such an entertain- 
ment. They should then proceed to the dress- 
ing-rooms where they remove their outer 
wraps, entering the drawing-room a few 
moments later with bonnet and gloves as out- 
door accessories to their calling costume. 
Card-cases are the only articles which should 
be carried into drawing-rooms, as they inter- 
fere so slightly with the handling of cup 
and saucer. Muffs are sometimes allowable, 
where they are a component. part of the cos- 
tume and are pendant by ribbons; umbrellas 
never. 





HE hostess, her daughter, and the ladies 
receiving, stand at one side of the parlor, 
the hostess nearest the anain door, and the 
débutante beside her. Each guest is presented 
in turn to the young girl who is only required 
to courtesy and repeat the guest's name, though 
the more cordial handshake is to be preferred, 
to my mind. A girl who can make some 
little individual speech to her guests, or show 
in some special fashion her appreciation of 
their kindness in welcoming her to the social 
world, will make a better impression than the 
more silent débutante, though she must select 
the golden mean between too much, and too 
little animation. 

As each guest leaves the débutante, some 
one of the ladies or young girls receiving, 
should come forward, and introducing herself 
chat with her for a few moments. If possible 
some other guest should be presented and the 
group of two supplied with refreshments. I 


say that these things should be done, but as’ 


a rule they are conspicuous by their absence. 
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AN AFTERNOON TEA 
Mrs. Hamilton Mott 


Who has not seen the unfortunate guest, 
who may perhaps not know any of the group 
of ladies receiving, stand for a few moments 
looking thoroughly embarrassed, and then take 
flight, mentally criticising her hostess for the 
lack of courtesy shown her? It is impossible 
for either the hostess, or the débutante, to do 
more than bid the guests welcome; their en- 
tertainment must be left to the ladies who as- 
sist them in receiving. A defense of this policy 
of non-interference, of allowing the visitors 
to shift for themselves, has been attempted; 
it is, that where there has been no formal 
introduction it is rudeness to speak. The 
defense is a weak one, and easily overcome by 
the English fashion of considering all who are 
friends of your hostess, friends of yours, while 
under her roof. If this fashion would be as 
generally adopted in this country as are some 
of England's less desirable customs, it would 
be well for our social world. 





rWHE guest having partaken of frappée, 

chocolate or whatever refreshment she 
may choose, and having chatted for a short 
time with any of the friends whom she may 
chance to meet, should then leave the parlors, 
by the other door than that through which 
she entered, and without bidding her hostess 
good-by. This rule is an important one to be 
observed at all large gatherings. Where there 
is but a handful of persons, a guest is of 
course privileged to pay her adieus and thanks 
to the hostess, but if the tea be a large one 
this should not be attempted. It doubles the 
already great labors of the hostess, and is not 
expected among the women who make the 
social rules. From five to fifteen minutes is 
the usual amount of time spent at a “‘ tea,” 
but longer visits are made if one be especially 
intimate at a house, or chance to meet a great 
many of one’s particular friends there. These 
are the duties of those who are ‘‘ bidden to the 
feast.” The duties of the hostess are more 
complicated and various. 





rMHE cards being out, it becomes her first 

thought to make all her arrangements 
in advance for her afternoon, so thoroughly 
and completely, that when the day for the 
tea arrives, she may give her guests their 
welcome with a mind absolutely free from 
worrying details. The next thing to be con- 
sidered is the list of edibles, and this is 
usually a short one. Frozen cherries and café 
frappée (frozen coffee) have been for several 
seasons the accepted ices served at teas, and to 
these has during the past winter been added 
frozen mint; these with fancy cakes, tea and 
chocolate are all that arenecessary. Bouillon, 
rolled sandwiches, and coffee may be added, as 
may bonbons and salted nuts, but they are 
not looked for. It is consideted also emi- 
nently proper, at smaller teas, to offer your 
guests only tea and chocolate with fancy cakes, 
but at larger affairs the menu given is the 
usual one. Cut sugar and whipped cream are 
served with chocolate and coffee, and cut 
sugar, lemon and liquid cream with tea. A 
caterer will furnish you with whatever you 
need in the way of linen—table napkins are 
but little used—china, glass and silver, at 
slight cost, even if you do not entrust the 
catering to him. It is well if you can afford 
to do so, to pay him his price and leave all 
the food arrangements to him, as, if he be at 
all a reliable person, you are saved all thought 
and concern in regard to an important part of 
your entertainment. But it is considerably 
more economical, and if you plan your ar- 
rangements carefully, quite as satisfactory, to 
do your own catering. In this case, consider 
first what you will need in the way of food, 
and give your order early to your confectioner. 
Your ices he will send you in the amounts 
you care to order, with reserve quart or gallon 
tins to be returned if not used. The fancy 
cakes he will also send with reserved quanti- 
ties.” Lay in a goodly stock of cut sugar, fine 
tea, coffee and chocolate, and order an extra 
supply of cream from your dairyman. What- 
ever other edibles you may intend using should 
also be purchased in advance. 





‘ next thing requiring attention is the 
amount, and kind of dishes which you 
will need. No matter how large a supply you 
may possess yourself, I would advise you to 
rent these articles, as they can be secured at a 
very slight cost per dozen, and seem to possess a 
charm against breakage, lacking in home china. 
If you will have some one in your kitchen for 
the express purpose of washing dishes, for 
a gathering of two hundred people you will 
find the following list quite sufficient : 

2 dozen coffee-cups, after-dinner size. 

1 dozen teacups, small size. 

3 dozen teacups, small size, for chocolate. 

4 dozen glass cups, for ices. 

1 coffee-urn. 

2 chocolate-pots. 

6 cake-dishes. 

2 bowls, for whipped cream. 

2 dozen after-dinner coffee-spoons, 

8 dozen teaspoons. 

2 large dishes for ices. 

10 dozen table napkins. 2 

The table napkins are rented at a certain 
price per dozen for those used, the others being 
returned without cost. 

This list of china covers everything which 
will be needed for such a gathering. The 
single dozen of teacups you will find amply 
adequate for your tea service, as very few peo- 
ple drink tea. The ices, if the afternoon be at 
all warm, and the chocolate and coffee, if the 
day be cold, are the refreshments most patron- 
ized. I remember a girl who was very much 
in demand as an assistant to hostesses in re- 
ceiving, who said that she could always judge 
‘the weather out-of-doors to a certainty by the 
appetites and choice of the guests at a “tea.” 
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eget your edibles, if possible, in a room 
apart from the drawing-room where the 
ladies are receiving. The dining-room is of all 
places preferable. Cover the dining-table with 
a handsome linen cover, and ornament it with 
a centre-piece and four corner-pieces of 
flowers. A pretty fashion is to confine all 
decorations to certain colors, carrying out the 
colors in the flowers used. Pink, white or 
red roses, yellow daffodils and jonquils, and 
the pale green of the mignonette, are beauti- 
ful in their effect when used singly. At one 
end of the table place the bowl of frappée, 
and at the other that of cherries, with a large 
tablespoon beside each. Group the small 
glass cups and the teaspoons pane 
near, and place one of the cake dishes at eac 
corner of the table. Pile table napkins and 
plates at convenient distances and your centre 
table is complete. On the sideboard stand the 
coffee urn, which is to be filled with strong 
black coffee, under which an alcohol flame is 
burning, and near it are the small coffee —. 
saucers and spoons. Another pile of table 
napkins, two low open bowls of cut sugar, 
tongs, two small jugs of whipped cream, 
another dish of cakes, and a pile of plates, 
and you have rendered coffee accessible to 
such of your guests as may prefer it. 

Arrange two low tables, one for tea and the 
other for chocolate, and select some pretty girl 
or charming married woman to preside over 
each. On the first of these tables have your 
afternoon tea-kettle, teapot and cozy, canister, 
measuring spoon, cream-jug, sugar-bowl and 
tongs, plates of sliced lemon and fancy cakes, 
cups, saucers and spoons and piles of plates 
and napkins. On the other let one of the choc- 
olate pots be placed (the purpose of its dupli- 
cate will be shown when replenishment is nec- 
essary), cups, saucers, spoons, plates, napkins, 
cut sugar, tongs, whipped cream and spoon, 
and cakes. That will be all that will be nec- 
essary in the way of arrangement of edibles 
unless the tea be followed by a supper to the 
ladies who receive. This is not as usual 
now as in former years, as women have 
learned that two hours of standing and excite- 
ment do not leave them very fresh for enjoy- 
ingtheevening following. So thatthe fashion 
has obtained very generally during the past 
season of giving a dinner and theatre party, 
or theatre party and supper to the receivers 
and their escorts, either a few days before or 
after the tea. 





UT if vou do intend refreshing your 
wearied aides with supper, make out 
your list of guests well in advance, to include 
your assistants, and men enough to go round, 
and some over. Men have a fashion of being 
prevented from keeping social engagements, 
which makes the wise hostess ask more than 
she wants to use. Informal notes of invita- 
tion, like the following, should be sent to the 
ladies a week or ten days before: 
2115 Caledonia Avenue 
My DEAR MISss FRANKLIN: 
Ethel has her “coming out” tea on the ninth and 
— me in hoping that you may be able to receive with 
er from four to six. Je have asked a few men to 
supper at seven and hope you will remain to help us 
entertain them. Cordially yours, 
ARION MASON 
March twenty-ninth, 
Ninety-three 


The men should be asked at the same time. 
A note like the following is a proper one to 
send: 

2115 Caledonia Avenue 
My DEAR MR. SMYTHE: 

We will be delighted if you can arrange to take supper 
with us atseven on the evening of the ninth, after our 
** tea,” rdially yours, 

MARION Mason 
March twenty-ninth, 
Ninety-three 


These invitations will be accepted or declined 
within the three days following, and then pre- 
— your list of “supper people”’ carefully, 
yefore proceeding to cater for them. If you 
can have a sit-down supper it is well to do so, 
and if you do this, select the proper people to 
sit together. The prettiest suppers are those 
served to the guests at mall tables seating 
four people each, and these are the most 
delightful, if congenial people be grouped 
together. The small tables conduce to sociabil- 
ity, and the tables are near enough together for 
general conversation. If you can arrange 
matters in this way it will more than repay 
you. The “tea” ending at six there is an 
hour for the receivers to rest before the arrival 
of the men, and an hour for the rearrange- 
ment of the dining-room. It is well, there- 
fore, if the tea be from five to seven, to serve 
supper at eight, for that hour of repose and 
preparation is a necessary one. 





r™ a supper of this kind the conventional 

menu consists of raw and fried oysters, 
chicken and lobster salad, chicken croquettes, 
sweetbread patés, rolled sandwiches, ices, cakes 
and coffee. Terrapin may be added, when de- 
sired. Appolinaris, salted almonds and bon- 
bons are also important parts of the feast. If 
the supper is to be served at small tables, or at 
your dining-table, have the table laid for the 
requisite number of persons as for a dinner. 
An oyster fork, two small silver forks and 
knives, dessert fork and spoon, bread and butter 
plate, large and small tumblerand table napkin 
should be at each place, and each guest’s place 
should be designated by a guest card. At this 
seated supper the edibles are served in courses. 
Raw oysters first, croquettes and peas, paté, 
salad, desserts, coffee is the usual order. Rusk 
is the bread generally served. If, however, 
the supper be of the more informal variety, and 
served by the gentlemen guests, cover the 
table, drawn to its full length, with a linen 
cloth ; place table napkins and piles of plates 
at the four corners. At various places grou 
the knives, forks and spoons. Platters wit 
the edibles, and spoons and forks for serving, 
should be placed where they can be easily 
reached. It is best to serve the coffee from 
another table, or from the sideboard, and your 
afternoon arrangement will be quite adequate 
for the supper service. 

The gentlemen should be allowed to remain 

in the dining-room for their smoke, while the 
ladies return to the drawing-room. 


Noe arrangement of the parlors should 
then be considered. Donot banish your 
pretty things, nor push all your chairs straight 
against the wall. Yousurely want your house 
to look its prettiest, and that is certainly not 
the way to accomplish it. Have flowers, as 
many as you can afford, and a few growing 
plants about the rooms, out of harm’s way, 
your lamps lighted (tested thoroughly, and 
filled freshly during the day) and the tempera- 
ture about 65°, It will soon mount. Push 
toned chairs into inviting angles, leaving a 

road passageway between their groups, and 
remove footstools and unsteady tables. Group 
the receiving party near the principal door- 
way, and clear everything away from that, and 
from the door of egress. In the hall there 
should be a table for general convenience, and 
a large bow] for the secondary reception of the 
cards, which are first placed on the salver pre- 
sented by the doorattendant. It is well to have 
a boy for the express pupae of opening the 
door, some one to wash dishes in the kitchen, 
the cook to make fresh supplies of chocolate 
and coffee, a maid to collect the soiled dishes 
and replenish the tables with clean china, and 
another to furnish fresh supplies to the waiters. 
It is well to have at least two persons to wait 
upon the guests, and as many more as you can 
atford and may need. A maid should also be 
in the ladies’ dressing-room prepared to assist 
the ladies in the removal and donning of 
their wraps. It is well, too, to have sewing 
and writing materials convenient for use in 
emergencies. 

A word as to the style of dress worn by the 
receivers at these entertainments. Simplicity 
has become a universal rule in the gowning 
of young girls, and short-trained, bigh-necked 
frocks are worn always at day receptions by 
all the ladies receiving. Gloves are considered 
a necessary adjunctto the reception costume, 
which a prettily-arranged coiffure and fan or 
bouquet completes. 





IVE o'clock teas, for girls and married 
women, are becoming quite fashionable 
among the younger society element. The in- 
vitation for such an entertainment generally 
expresses its raison d'etre. The following is 
the form, unless the visiting card, with “ Five 
o'clock tea,’”’ ‘‘such and such a date”’ written 
in the lower left-hand corner, and ‘‘To meet 

Miss Blank”’ in the upper, be used: 

225 South Ninety-ninth Street 

Miss Franklin requests the pleasure of your company 
at a small five-o’clock tea, on Wednesday, April the 
ninth, to meet Miss Bonaparte of Baltimore. 

March the twenty-ninth, 
Ninety-three 

The arrangements for such a function are of 
the simplest kind, the menu matching them 
in simplicity. Tea and chocolate, with rolled 
sandwiches, or fancy cakes and bonbons, are 
the only things served. Lamps are lighted, if 
necessary, but as the entertainment is over 
within an hour, or an hour anda half at the 
latest, their use can sometimes be dispensed 
with. A series of these teas, each one includ- 
ing some portion of one’s visiting list, is a 
charmingly easy way of receiving one’s guests 
comfortably, and is in the way of general 
satisfaction, much to be preferred to one large 
crush. But the “crush” is, of course, of more 
importance. 

“At homes,” to which I have alluded, are 
nothing more nor less than day receptions, 
the invitations to which consist of cards en- 
graved : 


Mr. AND MRS. SCHUYLER MASON 
Miss ETHEL MASON 
At Home 
Tuesday, May ninth, 


five to seven o'clock 2115 Caledonia Avenue 


Their principal difference from teas is in the 
form of invitation and in the catering, the 
menu which I have quoted for the supper, 
being the one used on these occasions. It 
is also usual at such entertainments to have 
music, and when an “‘at home”’ is undertaken 
I would recommend that twothings be se- 
cured: One, a reliable and experienced caterer, 
and the other the purse of Fortunatus. 


THE JOURNAL’S NEW DRESS 


< OR some time past it has been ap- 
parent to the management of 
THE Lapies’ Home Journat that 
the type letter used by it was too 
small for the most comfortable 
and satisfactory reading. In its 
next issue, which is the special 
Easter number of the magazine, 
the JournaL will appear in an entirely new 
dress of typeof a larger letter, calculated, it is 
believed, to insure pleasanter reading. 

This improvement in the general appearance 
of the JournaL is only one of several which 
the management intends perfecting, from 
time to time. But in the manufacture of a 
magazine of such large proportions as the 
JOURNAL, improvements must be necessarily 
somewhat slow and gradual. Those not 
closely identified with the mechanical manu- 
facture of a magazine printing 710,000 copies 
each month, cannot have an accurate concep- 
tion of the difficulties attending certain 
changes, to say nothing of the thousands of 
dollars involved. If, therefore, certain desired 
improvements are not made as speedily as 
some would wish, their postponement must 
not be construed into an unwillingness on the 
part of the JourNAL management to meet any 
suggested improvement its readers may ad- 
vance. Many things must be considered, and 
consideration requires time. 
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The Girl Who Loves Art 


Can receive a complete art education, with- 
out a penny of expense to her or her 
family, under the plan of THE Laptres’ 
Home Journat, by which forty girls are 
now being educated. Write to 
Tre Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“My mother had Indian blood. See?” and she turned her profile. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA 
By William Dean Howells 


[This story was commenced in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for December, 1892] 


XIV 


DON’T want any more tea, 
thank you,” said 
Cornelia, ‘‘ and there 
isn’t anything to 
tell.” 

“There must be!” 
the other girl in- 
sisted, clinging to 
her bottle with tragic 
intensity. ‘‘ Any one can 
see that you’ve lived. 
What ; art of the country 
did you come from?” 

“Ohio,” said Cornelia, 
as the best way to be done 
with it. 

“And have you ever 
been in Santa Fé?” 

“ Goodness, no! Why it’s 
in New Mexico!’’ 

“Yes; I was born there. Then my father 
went to Colorado. He isn’t living, now. Are 
your father and mother living?” 

‘*My mother is,” said Cornelia. The words 
brought up a vision of her mother as she 
must be sitting that moment in the little 
front room, and a mist came suddenly before 
her eyes. She shut her lips hard to keep them 
from trembling. 

“T see you worship her,” said Miss May- 
bough, fervidly, keeping her gaze fixed upon 
Cornelia. ‘* You are homesick!” 

“T’m not homesick!”’ said Cornelia, angry 
that she should be so, and that she should be 
denying it. 

‘“Mine,”’ said the other, ‘died while I was 
a baby. She had Indian blood,” she added in 
the same way in which she had said her name 
was Charmian. 

“Did she?” Cornelia asked. 

“That is the legend,’’ said Miss Maybough 
solemnly. ‘Her grandmother was a Zunyi 
princess.”” She turned her profile. ‘‘See?” 

“Tt does look a little Indian,” said Cornelia. 

“Some people think it’s Egyptian,’ Miss 
Maybough suggested, as if she had been lead- 
ing up to the notion, and were anxious not to 
have it ignored. 

Cornelia examined the profile steadily pre- 
sented morecarefully. ‘It’s a good deal more 
Egyptian.” 

Miss Maybough relieved her profile from 
duty, and continued: ‘‘ We’ve been every- 
where. Paris two years. That’s where I took 
up art in dead earnest; Julian, you know. 
Mamma didn’t want meto. She wanted me 
to go into society there, and she does here, but 
I hate it. Don’t you think society is very 
frivolous, or any way very stupid?”’ 

“T don’t know much about it. 
went out much,” said Cornelia. 

“Well, I hope you're not conventional! 
Nobody’s conventional here.” 

“*I don’t believe I'm conventional enough 
to hurt,’’ said Cornelia. 

“You have humor, too,” said Miss May- 
bough, thoughtfully, as if she had been men- 
tally cataloguing her characteristics. ‘ You'll 
be popular.” 

Cornelia stared at her and turned to her 
drawing. 

“ But you’re proud,” said the other, “I can 
see that. I adore pride. It must have been 
your pride that fascinated me at the first 
glance. Do you mind my being fascinated 
with you?” 

Cornelia wanted to laugh, at the same time 
she wondered what new kind of crazy person 






I never 


she had got with. This was hardly one of the 
art students that went wild from overwork. 
Miss Maybough kept on without waiting to 
be answered: “I haven’t got a bit of pride, 
myself. I could just let you walk over me. 
How does it feel to be proud? What are you 
proud for?”’ 

Cornelia quieted a first impulse to resent 
this pursuit. “I don’t think I’m very proud. 
I used to be proud when I was little. I guess 
you ought to have asked me then.” 

“Oh, yes! Tell me about yourself!’’ Miss 
Maybough implored again, but she went on 
as before, without giving Cornelia any chance 
to reply. ‘Of course, when I say mamma I 
mean my step-mother. She’s very good to 
me, but she doesn’t understand me. You'll 
like her. IT']l tell you what sort of a person 
she is.””’ She did so at such length that the 
lunch hour passed before she finished, and a 
hush fell upon all the babbling voices about 
as the monitor came back to her place. 

Toward the end of the afternoon the moni- 
tor’s vigilance relaxed again, and Miss May- 
bough began to talk again. “If you want to 
be anything by the Synthesis standards,” she 
said, ‘you've 
got to keep this 
up a whole year, 
you know.” It 
was now four 
o’clock, and 
Cornelia had 
been working 
steadily since 
eleven, except 
for the half 
hour at lunch 
time. ‘“ They’ll 
see how well 
you draw; you 
needn’t be 
afraid of their 
not doing that, 
and they'll let 
you go on to the 
round at once, 
perhaps. But if 
you’re truly 
Synthetic in 
spirit you won’t 
want to. You'll 
want to get all 
you can out of 
the block, and 
iv’ ll take you a 
vear to do that; 
then another 
vear for the full 
length, you 
know. At first 
we only had the 
block here, and 
a good many 
people think 
now that the 
full length pre- 
paratory en- 
croaches on the 
antique. Some- 
times they even 
let you put in 
backgrounds here, but it don’t matter much. 
When the instructor in the antique gets hold 
of you he makes you unlearn everything 
you've learned in the full length. He's 
grand.” : 

A girl who was working at the other end of 
the table said with a careless air: “ They told 
me I might go up to the antique to-day. 





“Lida!” Miss Maybough protested in a 
voice hoarse with admiration. 

“Yes; but I’m not going.” 

““Why not? I should think you would be 
so proud. How did they come to tell you?” 

“Oh, they just said I might. But I'm not 
going, they’re so severe in the antique they 
just discourage you.” 

* Yes, that isso,” said Miss Maybough, with 
asigh of solemn joy. “They make you feel 
as if you couldn't draw at all.” 

“Yes,” said the other girl. ‘They act as if 
you didn’t know a thing.” 

“T wouldn’t go,” said Miss Maybough. 

“I don’t know, perhaps I may.” ‘The girl 
went on drawing, and Miss Maybough turned 
to Cornelia again. 

“Toward the end of your third year—or 
perhaps you don’t like to have your future all 
mapped out. Does it scare you?” 

“I guess if it does I shall live through it,” 
said Cornelia steadily; her heart was begin- 
ning to quake somewhat, but she was all the 
more determined not to show it. 

“* Well, the third year you may get to paint- 
ing still-life while you keep up your drawing 
afternoons here. The next year you'll go into 
the antique class, if they’ll let you, and draw 
heads, and keep up your still-life mornings. 
When they think you're fit for it, they’ll let 
you do an arm, perhaps, and work along that 
way to the full figure, and that takes another 
whole winter. Then you go into the life class, 
one of them, all the morning, and keep draw- 
ing from the antique in the afternoons, or else 
do heads from the model. You do a head 
every day, and then paint it out, and begin 
another the next day. You learn to sacrifice 
self toart. It's grand! Well, then, the next 
winter you keep on just the same, and as many 
winters after that as you please. You know 
what one instructor said to a girl that asked 
him what she should do after she had been 
five years in the Synthesis? ” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Cornelia anxiously. 

‘Stay five years more!” 

Miss Maybough did not give this time to 
sink very deep into Cornelia’s spirit. ‘“ Will 
you let me call you by your first name?” 

“Why, I’ve hardly ever been called by any 
other,” said Cornelia simply. 

“ And will you call me Charmian ?”’ 

“Thad just as lief,” Cornelia laughed ; she 
could not help it, that girl seemed so odd. 
She did not know whether she liked her or 
not. 

‘* What repose you have got!” sighed Char- 
mian. ‘‘ May I come to see you? Not a cere- 
monious call. In your own room where we 
can talk.” 

Cornelia thought that if they went on as 
they had that day they should probably talk 
quite enough at the Synthesis, but she said: 
* Why, yes; I should like to have you if you 
won't care for my sitting on the trunk; there’s 
only one chair.” 

“Let me have the trunk. Promise me 
you'll let me sit on the trunk. It’s divine! Is 
it in a Salvation Hotel?” 

* What do you mean?” asked Cornelia. 

“Why, that’s what they call the places that 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
keep.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s just a boarding-house.” 
Cornelia wrote her address on a piece of paper 
and Charmian received it with solemn rapt- 
ure. She caught Cornelia in a sudden em- 
brace and kissed her before Cornelia could help 
herself. ‘‘Oh, I adore you!” she cried. 

They parted at the head of the stairs, where 
they found themselves among groups of stu- 
dents arriving from all parts of the place, and 
pausing for Synthesis gossip, which Cornelia 
could not have entered into yet if she had 
wished. She escaped, and walked home to 
her boarding-house with rather a languid pace, 
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life at it, but she could not give five years to 
it, and perhaps ten. She was ashamed now 
to think she had once dreamed of somehow 
slipping through in a year, and getting the 
good of it without working for it. She tried 
to plan how she could go home and teach a 
year, and then come back and study a year, 
and so on; but by the end of the twenty 
years that it would take for ten years’ study 
at this rate, she would be an old woman of 
forty, ready to drop into the grave. She was 
determined not to give up, and if she did not 
give up there was no other end to it, or so it 
seemed at the close of her first day in the 
Synthesis. 

She was very homesick, and she would have 
liked to give up altogether and go home. But 
she thought of what people would say; of 
how her mother, who would be so glad to see 
her, would feel. She would not beababy, and 
she turned her face over in the pillow and 
sobbed. 


XV 


ORNELIA thought that perhaps Mr. Lud- 
low would feel it due to Mrs. Burton to 
come and ask how she was getting on; but if 
she did not wish him to come she had reason to 
be glad, for the whole week passed, and she did 
not see him nor hearanything about him. She 
did not blame him, for she had been very un- 
couth, and no doubt he had dene his whole 
duty in meeting her at the depot, and seein 
her safely housed the first night. She wishe 
to appreciate his kindness, and when she 
found herself wondering a little at his not 
caring to know anything more about her, she 
made much of it. If it were not all that she 
could have imagined from his offer to be of 
use to her in any way he could, she reminded 
herself that he had made that offer a very 
long time ago, and that she never meant to 
use him. Beside, she was proud of having 
made her start alone, and she knew which 
way she wished to go, though the way seemed 
so hard and long at times. She was not sure 
that all the students at the Synthesis were so 
clear as to their direction, but they all had 
the same faith in the Synthesis and its 
methods. They hardly ever talked to her of 
anything else, and first and last they talked a 
good deal to her. It was against the rules to 
loiter and talk in the corridors, as much 
against the rules as smoking; but every now 
and then you came upon a young man witha 
cigarette, and he was nearly always talking 
with a group of girls. At lunch-time the 
steps and window-seats were full, and the pas- 
sages were no longer thoroughfares. After 
the first day Cornelia came out with the rest; 
Charmian Maybough said that one could not 
get into the spirit of the Synthesis unless one 
did; and in fact those who wished to work 
and those who would rather have played, as 
itseemed to her, met there in the same esthetic 
equality. She found herself acquainted with 
a great many girls whose names she did not 
know, in the fervor of the common interest, 
the perpetual glow of enthusiam which 
crowned the severest ordeals of the Synthesis 
with the halo of happy martyrdom, if not 
the wreath of victory. 

They talked about the different instructors, 
how awful they were, and how they made 
you cry sometimes, they were so hard on your 
work; but if you amounted to anything, you 
did not mind it when you got to feel what 
they meant; then you wanted them to be 
harsh. They said of one: “*My! you ought 
to see him! He can spoil your drawing for 
you! He just takes your charcoal, and puts 
thick black lines allovereverything. Itdon’t 
do to finish much for him.” They celebrated 
another for sitting down in front of your 
work, and drooping in silent despair before it 
for awhile and then looking up at you in cold 





“Miss Saunders? | am very glad we found you at home.” 


and climbed to her little room on the fifth 
story, and lay down on her bed. It was 
harder work than teaching, and her back 
ached and her heart was heavy with the 
thought of five years in the Synthesis when 
she barely had money enough for one winter. 
She was not afraid of the work, she liked 
that. She would be glad to spend her whole 


disgust, and asking: “What made you draw 
it that way?” as if it were inconceivable any- 
body should have been willing to do it so. 
There were other instructors who were known 
to have the idea of getting at the best in you 
by a sympathetic interest in what you had 
tried for, and looking for some good in it. 
The girls dramatized their manner of doing 


—————— 
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this; they did not hold them in greater regard 
than the harder masters, but they did not 
hold them in less, and some of them seemed 
to value an instructor as much for the way he 
squinted his eyes at your drawing as for what 
he said of it. 

Charmian led Cornelia all about through 
the quaint old rookery, with its wanderin 
corridors, and its clusters of rooms distribute 
at random in the upper stories of several 
buildings, which the Synthesis had gathered 
to itself as if by a sort of affinity, and she 
lectured upon every one and pene thing. 

It was against usage for students in the 
lower grades to visit the upper classes when 
they were at work; but Charmian contrived 
stolen glimpses of the still-life rooms and the 
rooms where they were working from the 
draped models. For the first time Cornelia 
saw the irregular hemicycle of students silently 
intent upon the silent forms and faces of those 
strange creatures who sat tranced in a lifeless 
immobility, as if the long practice of their 
trade had resolved them into something as 
impersonal as the innumerable pictures studied 
from them. She even penetrated with Char- 
mian to the women’s life-room, where you 
really could not go while the model was pos- 
ing, and where they had to time their visit at 
the moment when the girls had left off for 
lunch, and were chattering over their choco- 
late. They had set it out on the vacant model- 
stand, and they invited their visitors to break 
bread with them; the bread they had brought 
to rub out their drawings with. They made 
Cornelia feel as much at home with them on 
the summit they had reached, as she felt with 
the timidest beginners in the Preparatory. 
Charmian had reported everywhere that she 
had genius, and in the absence of proofs to 
the contrary, the life-class accepted her as if 
she had. Their talk was not very different 
from the talk of the students in the lower 
grades. They spoke of the Synthesis, and 
asked her how he liked it, but they did not 
wait for her to say. They began to descant 
upon their instructors, and the pictures their 
instructors had last exhibited at the Academy 
or the American Artists, and the things that 
the old Synthesis pupils had there. Cornelia 
learned here that even actual Synthetics had 
things in the exhibitions, and that in the last 
Academy a Preparatory girl had sold a picture. 
She determined that before the winter was 
over she would at least give the Academy a 
chance to refuse the picture of another Pre- 
paratory girl. 

She got Charmian to point out the girl who 
had sold the picture; she was a little, quiet- 
looking thing; Cornelia saw some of her work 
in round hands and she did not think it was 
better than she could do herself. She took 
courage and dreamed of trying not to disap- 
point the hopes of immediate performance, 
which she knew her mother would be having 
in spite of her pretending the contrary. Her 
mother kept writing that she must not work 
herself down, trying to learn too fast, but 
must take the whole winter to it. Cornelia 
wondered what she would think if she knew 
how little a person could be expected to do in 
one winter, in the regular Synthesis way. 

She was happier at the end of the first week 
than she had been at the end of the first day, 
though she was very tired, and was glad to 
stop at the earlier hour when most of the 
students left their work on Saturday after- 
noon. She had begun to feel the charm of 
the Synthesis, which every one said she would 
feel. She was already a citizen of the little 
republic where the heaviest drudgery was 
sweet with a vague, high faith and hope. It 
was all a strange happiness to her, and yet not 
strange. It was like a heritage of her own 
that she had come into; something she was 
born to, a right, a natural condition. 

She did not formulate this, or anything; 
she did not ask herself why the frivolities 
and affectations which disgusted her in the 
beginning no longer offended her so much; 
she only saw that some of the most frivolous 
and affected of her fellow-citizens were the 
cleverest; and that the worst of them were 
better than they might have been where the 
ideal was less generous. She did not know 
then or afterward, just why some of them 
were there, and they did not seem to know 
themselves. There were some who could rea- 
sonably expect to live by their art; there 
were more who could hope to live by teaching 
it. But there were others who had no definite 
aim or pucrees, and seemed to think their 
study would shape them to some design. 
They were trying it, they did not know 
clearly why, or at least were not able to say 
clearly why. There were several rich girls, 
and they worked from the love of it, as hard 
as the poorest. There were some through 
whom she realized what Ludlow meant when 
he spoke to her mother of the want that 
often went hand in hand with art; there were 
others even more pitiful, who struggled with a 
bare sufficiency of gift to keep within the 
Synthesis. But even among the girls who 
were so poor that they had to stint themselves 
of food and fire, for art’s sake, there were the 
bravest and gayest spirits; and some of those 
who could never have learned to draw well if 
they had spent their lives in the Synthesis, 
and were only waiting till their instructor 
should find the heart to forbid them further 
endeavor, were so sweet and good that Cor- 
nelia’s heart ached for them. 

At first she was overawed by all the students, 
simply because they were all older students 
at the Synthesis than she was. Then she in- 
cluded them without distinction in the slight 
that she felt for the chatter and the airs of 
some. 

After that she made her exceptions among 
them; she began to see how every one 
honored and admired the hard workers. She 
could not revert to her awe of them, even of 
the hardest workers, but she became more 
telerant of the idlest and vaguest. She com- 

red herself with the clever ones, and owned 

erself less ciever, not without bitterness, but 
certainly with sincerity, and with a final 
humility that enabled her to tolerate those 
who were least clever. 





XVI 


w= she got home from the Synthesis 
the first Saturday afternoon, Cornelia 
climbed up the four flights of stairs that led 
to her little room, and lay down to rest, as 
she had promised Mrs. Burton she would do 
every day; some days she did not. She had 
to lie on her bed, which filled two-thirds of 
the room. There was a bureau with a glass, 
which she could not see the bottom of her 
skirt in without jumping up; and a wash- 
stand with a shut-down lid, where she wrote 
her letters and drew; a chair stood between 
that and her trunk, which was next the door, 
and let the door open part way. 

It seemed very cramped at first, but she 
soon got used to it, and then she did not 
think about it; but accepted it as she did 
everything else in the life that was all so 
strangeto her. She had never been in a board- 
ing-house before, and she did not know 
whether it was New York usage or not, that 
her trunk, which the expressman had managed 
to leave in the lower hall, should be left stand- 
ing there for twenty-four hours after his es- 
cape, and that then she should be asked to 
take some things out of it so that it should 
not be too heavy for the serving-maids to carry 
up to her room, There was no man-servant 
in the place, but the landlady said that the 
expected to have a furnace-man as soon as it 
came cold weather. 

The landlady was such an indistinct quality, 
that it could seldom be known whether she 
was at home or not, and when she was iden- 
tifiably present, whether she had promised or 
had not promised to do this or that. People 
were always trying to see her for some reason 
or no reason, and it was said that the best 
time to find her was at table. This was not 
so easy; the meals had a certain range in 
time, and the land!ady was nominally at the 
head of the table: but those who came early 
to find her made the mistake of not having 
come late, and if you came late you just 
missed her. Yet she was sometimes actually 
to be encountered at the head of the stairs 
from the kitchen, or evanescing from the par- 
lor; and somehow the house was operated; 
the meals came and went, and the smell of 
their coming and going filled the hall-way 
from the ground floor to the attic. Some peo- 
ple complained of the meals, but Cornelia’s 
traditions were so simple that she thought 
them a constant succession of prodigies, with 
never less than steak, fish and hash for break- 
fast, and always turkey and cranberry sauce 
for dinner, and often ice cream; sometimes 
the things were rather burnt, but she did not 
see that there was much to find fault with. 
She celebrated the luxury in her letters home, 
and she said that she liked the landlady, too, 
and that they had got to be great friends; in 
fact the landlady reminded the girl of her own 
mother in the sort of springless effectiveness 
with which she brought things to pass, when 
you would never have expected any result 
whatever; and she was gentle like her mother, 
and simple-hearted, with all her elusiveness. 
But she was not neat, like Mrs. Saunders; the 
house went at loose ends. Cornelia found 
fluff under her bed that must have been there 
along time. The parlor and the dining-room 
were kept darkened, and no one could have 
told what mysteries their corners and set 
pieces of furniture harbored. The carpets, 
where the subdued light struck them, betrayed 
places worn down to the warp. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery herself had a like effect of unsparing 
use; her personal upholstery showed frayed 
edges and broken woofs, which did not seri- 
ously discord with her nerveless gentility. 

The parlor was very long and rather nar- 
row, and it was crossed at the rear by the 
dining-room, which showed the table in 
stages of preparation or dismantling through 
sliding-doors never quite shut. At intervals 
along the parlor walls were set sofas in linen 
brocade and yellow jute; and various easy 
and uneasy chairs in green plush stood about 
in no definite relation to the black-walnut, 
marble-topped centre-table. A scarf, knotted 
and held 44 a spelter vase to one of the marble 
mantles, for there were two, recorded a mo- 
ment of the esthetic craze which had ceased 
before it got farther amidst the earlier and 
honester ugliness of the room. The gas-fixt- 
ures were of the vine-leaf and grape-cluster 
bronze age; some of the garlands, which ought 
to have been attached to the burners, hung 
loose from the parent stem, without the effort 
on the part of any witness to complete the 
artistic intention. In the evening, the lady 
boarders received their gentlemen callers in 
the parlor; their lady callers were liable at 
all times to be asked if they would not like to 
go to the boarders’ rooms, and whether they 
expressed this preference or not, they were 
directed where to find them by the maid, who 
then rapidly disappeared down the kitchen 

tairs. 

In fact, the door service at Mrs. Montgom- 
ery’s was something she would probably have 
deprecated if any one had asked her to do so. 
It was the charge of a large, raw-boned Irish 
girl, who made up by her athletic physique 
and her bass voice for the want of a man-ser- 
vant on the premises. She browbeat visitors 
into acceptance of the theory that the persons 
they came to see were not at home, especially 
if they showed signs of intending to wait in 
the parlor while she went upstairs to find out. 
Those who suffered from her were of the sex 
least fitted to combat her. The gentlemen 
boarders seldom had callers; when they had, 
their callers did not ask whether their friends 
were in or not; they went and saw for them- 
selves. 

The gentlemen at Mrs. Montgomery’s were 
fewer than the ladies, and they were for sev- 
eral reasons in greater favor. For one thing, 
they gave less trouble; they had a less lively 
fear of mice, and they were not so apt to be 
out of health and to want their meals sent 
up; they ate more, but they did not waste so 
much, and they never did any sort of washing 
in their rooms. Cornelia did not know who 
or what some of them were; but she made 
sure of a theatrical manager, two or three 


gentlemen in different branches of commerce, 
a newspaper writer of some sort, and an oldish 
gentleman who had been with Mrs. Mont- 


, gomery a great while, and did not seem to be 


anything but a gentleman boarder, pure and 
simple. They were all very civil and quiet, 
and they bore with the amiable American 
fortitude the hardships of the common lot at 
Mrs. Montgomery’s, which Cornelia under- 
went ignorantly as necessary incidents of life 
in New York. 

She now fell asleep where she lay, and she 
was startled from her nap, but hardly sur- 
prised, to hear her name spoken in the hall 
far below as if it were a theme of contention 
between the bass-voiced Irish girl and some 
one at the street door, who supported the 
other side of the question in low, indistinct, 
ladylike murmurs. 

‘“No, she don’t be in,” said the Irish girl, 
bluntly. The polite murmur insisted, and the 
Irish girl said, with finality: “ Well, then, 
yous can go up yourselves and see; the room 
is right over the door, four flights up.”’ 

Cornelia jumped up and tried to pull her 
hair into a knot before the glass. ‘There came 
a tap at her door and the voice of Charmian 
Maybough asked: “May I come in, Miss 
Saunders—Cornelia?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said Cornelia, and she opened the 
door as far as her trunk would let her. 

Charmian pushed impetuously in. She 
took Cornelia in her arms and kissed her, as 
if they had not met for a long time. 

“Oh,” she said, whirling about, so as to 
sweep the whole room with her glance, before 
sinking down on Cornelia’s trunk, ‘“ why 
can’t I have something like this? Well, I 
shall have, I hope, before I die, yet. What 
made her say you weren’t in? I knew you 
were.’ She rose and flew about the room, 
and examined it in detai). She was very 
beautifully dressed, in a street costume of 
immediate fashion, without a suggestion of 
the estheticism of the picturesque gown she 
wore at the Synthesis. That had originality, 
but Cornelia perceived with the eye trained to 
see such differences, that this had authority. 
Charmian could not help holding and carry- 
ing herself differently in it, too. She was ex- 
quisitely gloved, and Cornelia instinctivel 
felt that her hat was from Paris, though till 
then she had never seen a Paris hat to know 
it. She might have been a little overawed by 
it, if the wearer had not abruptly asked her 
what she thought of it. 

“Well,” said Cornelia, with her country 
directness, which was so different from the 
other’s abruptness, ‘I think it's about the 
most perfect thing I ever saw.” 

Charmian sighed. ‘I saw you looking at 
it. Yes, itis a dream. But it’s a badge of 
slavery. So’s the whole costume. Look how 
I’m laced!” She flung open the jacket and 
revealed a waist certainly much smaller than 
she had earlier in the day. ‘That's the way 
it goes through my whole life. Mamma is 
dead set against the artistic, and I’m dead set 
against the fashionable. As long as I’m at 
the Synthesis, I do as the Synthetics do. I 
dress like the Synthesis, and I think like it, 
and I act like it. As soon as I get home in 
the afternoon, I have to be of the world 
worldly. I put on a Worth frock, and 
mamma would make me put on a Worth 
spirit, if she could. Ido my best to conform, 
because it’s the bargain; and I'll keep my 
word if it kills me. Now you see what a 
double life Ilead. If I could only be steeped 
in hopeless poverty to the lips! If I could 
have a room like this,even! Sometimes I’m 
so bewildered by the twofold existence I’m 
leading, I don’t really know what I’m saying. 
Those your things, of course?’ She sprang 
from Cornelia’s trunk, which she had sunk 
down upon again, and swiftly traversed the 
sketches Cornelia had pinned about the wall. 
“What touch! Yes, you merely have to live 
on to be anything you like. It'll doitself for 
you. Well, I suppose you'll have to see her.” 
She turned about to Cornelia, with an air of 
deprecation. ‘‘Mamma, you know. She's 
downstairs, waiting for us. She thinks it 
right to come with me always. I dare say it 
is. She isn’t so very bad, you know. Only 
she insists upon knowing all the girls I take 
a fancy to. You needn’t be afraid of her.” 

“I don’t know why I should be afraid of 
anybody,” said Cornelia. 

The darker corner of the long parlor was 
occupied by a young couple in the earnest 
inquiry into each other's psychological pecu- 
liarities, which marks a stage of the passion 
of love. It obli them to get very close 
together, where they sat, she on a lounge and 
he in the chair, which he kept pulling nearer 
and nearer. They fulfilled these conditions 
and exchanged their observations with a free- 
dom that ignored the presence of the lady 
sitting somewhat severely upright between 
the two long, front windows, exactly midway 
of the dingy lace curtains, trained fan-wise on 
the carpet. They were not disturbed when 
Cornelia and Charmian appeared; the young 
lady continued to dangle the tassel of a cush- 
ion through her fingers, and the young man 
leaned toward her with his face in his hand, 
and his elbow sunk in the arm of the lounge. 
But the other lady rose at once and came 
— forward, as if escaping from them. 

eside the tall girls she looked rather little, 
and she was decidedly blonde against their 
brunette color. She wore « veil that came 
just between her upper and her lower lip, and 
that stirred lightly when she spoke. She was 
dressed with the same authoritative fashion 
as Charmian, but not so simply. 

She did not wait for her daughter to speak, 
but took Cornelia’s hand, and said in a soft 
voice: “Miss Saunders? I am very glad we 
found you at home. My daughter has been 
speaking to me about you, and we hoped to 
have come sooner, but we couldn’t manage 
together before.” 

“Won't you sit down ?” asked Cornelia. 

“No, I thank you,” Mrs. Maybough re- 
turned with a velvety tenderness of tone 
that seemed to convey assent. ‘‘ We shall 
be rather late as it is. I hope you’re com- 
fortably situated here.” 


“Oh, very,” said Cornelia. “I’ve never 
been Re, home before, and, of course, 
it isn’t like home.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Maybough, “one misses 
the refinements of home in such places.” 
She turned and swept the appointments of the 
room, including the students of psychology, 
with a critical eye. 

“I wish I could come here,” sighed the 
daughter. ‘If I could have a room like Cor- 
nelia’s, mamma! I wish you could see it.” 

“I'm glad you're pleasantly placed, Miss 
Saunders. I hope you’re not working too 
hard at the Synthesis; I understand the 
young ladies there are so enthusiastic.” 

‘*Oh, no,” Cornelia protested. 

“Of course she is!” said Charmian. “Every- 
body works too hard at the Synthesis. It’s 
the ideal of the place. We woke her out of a 
nap, and I know she-was tired to death.” 

Cornelia could not deny it, and so she said 
nothing. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Maybough, non-commit- 
tally, “‘that won't do.” She paused, without 
intermitting the scrutiny which Cornelia felt 
she had been subjecting her to from the first 
moment through her veil. “ You mustn’t 
wear yourself out.’’ She paused again, and 
then while Charmian turned away with an 
effect of impatience, she asked: ‘‘ Do you ever 
go out on Sundays?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Cornelia began, not 
certain whether Mrs. Maybough meant walk- 
ing out or driving out; young people did both 
in Pymantoning. 

Mrs. Maybough pursued: ‘ We receive on 
Thursdays, but we have a few friends coming 
in to-morrow afternoon, and we should be 
very glad to see you, if you have nothing bet- 
ter.”’ 

The invitation was so tentatively, so gin- 
gerly, offered in manner, if not in words, that 
Cornelia was not quite sure it had been given. 
She involuntarily searched her memory for 
something better before she spoke; for the 
first time in her life she was about to invent 
a previous engagement, when Charmian sud- 
denly turned and laid her arms about her 
neck. 

* You'll come, of course!”’ 

““Charmian!’’ said Mrs. Maybough. It 
would have been hard to tell whether she was 
reproving the action or the urgence. “ Then 
we shall hope to see you?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Cornelia. 

“Do come!” said Charmian, as if she had 
not yet accepted. ‘I can’t let it be a whole 
day and two nights before I see you again!” 
She put her arm round Cornelia’s waist as 
the girl went with them to the outer door, to 
open it for them, in her village fashion. . In 
the hall, Charmian whispered passionately : 
“Don’t you envy them? Oh, if I could live 
in such a house with you, and with people 
like that just to look at!”’ 

‘*My dear!”’ said Mrs. Maybough. 

‘They seem to be engaged,’’ said Cornelia, 
placidly, without sense of anything wrong in 
the appearance of the fact. 

‘“‘ Evidently,’”’ said Mrs. Maybough. 

“T shouldn’t care for the engagement,” said 
Charmian. ‘‘That would be rather horrid. 
But if you were in love, to feel that you 
needn’t hide it or pretend not to be! That is 
life! I’m coming here, mamma!”’ 


[Continuation in April JOURNAL] 
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LITERARY FLORAL BORDERS 


THE LATEST ENGLISH FAD WHICH IS WORTHY 
OF AMERICAN IMITATION 


ADY BROOKE, the handsome English- 
woman, has started a fad in Eng- 
land, which, unlike other fads that 
are wafted over to us, might be 
profitably followed by many Amer- 

ican women. Just before closing 

3 her country-housein the suburbs of - 
London, Lady Brooke announced to 
a party of friends, among whom was the 
Prince of Wales, that she would have as a 
surprise for them next summer, a_ border 
in her garden, comprised entirely of the 
flowers and plants mentioned by Shakespeare 
in his works. During the winter she intended 
re-studying Shakespeare, securing all the ob- 
tainable flowers and plants of which he makes 
mention, and having in readiness by next 
spring what she would call a “‘Shakespearian 
floral border.” 

That the idea will become one of the reign- 
ing fads in English gardens next year is cer- 
tain. Already several women have announced 
their intention to lay under contribution the 
works of Dickens, Burns, Scott, Byron, Thack- 
eray, Tennyson and others for similar pur- 
poses. Some have changed the idea so as to 
form floral beds instead of borders. 

The suggestion commends itself to owners 
of American gardens. To have Longfellow, 
Whittier, Irving, Lowell or Curtis floral beds 
or borders in our gardens would be something 
new. Of course, living authors could be also 
laid under contribution if desired. Or, where 
the means are limited, a single favorite book 
or poem would make a pretty idea for a bed 
or border. 

Another pretty idea followed by Lady 
Brooke is to have friends of whom she is par- 
ticularly fond, who are visiting at her country 
home, planta shrub or tree in her garden. This 
part of her estate she calls her ‘‘ Friendship 
Garden,” and many are the pretty incidents 
and fragrant memories that attach themselves 
to some growing plant, shrub or tree in Lady 
Brooke's “ Friendship Garden.” 

Instead of following some of the foolish 
customs which the English fashion creators 
send over to us, it would be well if we were 
to imitate their more sensible ideas. And 
these two are not only sensible but beautiful. 
The gardens of England are the most beautiful 
in the world, and in nothing can we better 
imitate the English people than by endeavor- 
ing to beautify the grounds which surround 
our country homes, and making them educa- 
tive as well as attractive. 
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FORGIVENESS 
By FRED F. CLYDE 


RED rose, drooping to the ground, 
With delicate beauty flushed, 
By a careless foot, at eventide, 
Was trampled on and crushed. 


Christlike, the injured flower returned 
No thorn-prick for the blow; 

But gave instead a sweet perfume 
To him who laid it low. 
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*VI—THE FIRST LADY IN FRANCE 


By Lucy H. Hooper 


HE French Republic 
has not been singu- 
larly fortunate here- 
tofore in the wives of 
its Presidents. Al- 
though in many re- 
spects they have been 
good women, they 
have lacked one or 
more of those quali- 
ties essential to a suc- 
cessful career as the 
first lady of France, a nation where elegant 
manners and perfect taste in dress are esteemed 

as among the highest 

attributes of a woman. 

But with the elec- 
tion of President 
Carnot a charming 
feminine element was 
introduced into the 
political atmosphere 
of the Palace of the 
Elysee, the ‘‘ White 
House” of France. 
His accomplished wife 
has from the first day 
of his installation 
most ably seconded 
him in the perform- 
ance of the social du- 
ties pertaining to his 
high office. 

Madame Carnot 
was born at Fontaine- 
bleau, in the month 
of May, 1845, being, 
therefore, just eight 

ears younger than 
rer husband, to whom 
she was married on 

the 8th of June, 1865. 

She was the eldest of 

the two daughters of 

Monsieur Dupont 

White, the eminent 

French political econ- 

omist and ardent Re- 

publican, who was 

Chief Secretary of the 

Ministry of Justice, during the Republic of 

1848. He took great delight in superintending 

the education of his daughters, and they grew 

to womanhood with a thorough knowledge of 
not only their own tongue, but of English, 

Italian and German and having a certain 

degree of acquaintance with Latin as well. 

The eldest girl, now Madame Carnot, inter- 
ested herself greatly in her father’s liter- 
ary pursuits, and aided him extensively in 
his self-imposed task of the translation of the 
works of John Stuart Mill. M. Dupont 
White was accustomed on his return from the 
long daily promenade in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, in which he was always accom- 
panied by his daughters, to install himself 
with the two girls in his library, and there to 
dictate to them his articles on political econ- 
omy. 

It was the eldest one, however, who most 
frequentiy acted as her father’s secretary, 
and evinced the deepest interest in his work. 
She was sought in marriage by many of the 
young politicians and literary men of the 
day, but her father declared that he would 
never compel her, after the usual French 
fashion, to espouse any one of these suitors 
unless the eligible wooer had succeeded in 
winning his daughter's affections. The liter- 
ary acquirements and vigorous character of 
the young lady caused her to resist for a long 
time the many adorers who were attracted to 
her, no less by her personal charms than by 
the prominence in the world of letters and of 
the statesmanship of her eminent father. 

But one evening at a musical soireé in Paris, 
she made the acquaintance of M. Carnot, a 
rising young engineer from Annecy. An 
attachment followed hard upon this presenta- 
tion, and in a very few months the young 
couple were married. The match was con- 
sidered by no means a brilliant one. But M. 
Sadi Carnot was the representative of his 
illustrious grandfather, the purest and noblest 
figure of all those bequeathed to history by 
the great Revolution, and so was peculiarly 
acceptable to M. Dupont White, who fancied 
that he detected in the character of his son-in- 
law such elements of high conscientiousness 
and deep-seated intelligence as to augur well 
for the future of his favorite daughter. 
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The career of M. Carnot was gradual; suc- 
cessively elected Deputy (a member of the 
French House of Representatives), then made 
Prefect, afterward Minister, and finally Presi- 
dent of the Republic, he has largely fulfilled 
the predictions of those who knew him best. 
In each stage of his career he has found aid 
and support in the admirable qualities of his 
wife. Naturally of a cold and reserved dis- 
position, he might have failedin conciliating 
the different social and political elements that 
are combined in the surroundings of a Presi- 
dent of France, had it not been for the influ- 
ence and charm of his wife. Madame Carnot 
in nowise had her head turned by her sudden 
elevation to the position of the first lady in 
France. She has preserved to the full the 
grace and gentleness of manner, and tle 
amiability of disposition that characterized 
her in her youth. Moreover, Madame Carnot 
was remarkably endowed with those social 
qualities that have so important a bearing on 
the private surroundings of the ruler of a 
great nation. Since her husband’s election, 
the Elysee has had no cause to envy in those 
respects any of the royal or imperial courts of 
Europe. She receives with infinite tact and 
charm, and possesses the rare gift, while acting 
as hostess in a crowded drawing-room, of per- 
mitting no person in the throng to consider 
himself or herself as neglected. She has a 
easant word, or a kindly inquiry, or, at the 
east, a smile of recognition for each of her 
guests. 

She superintends in person all the grand 
entertainments at the Elysee, and no bill of 
fare for any of the State dinners is ever de- 
cided upon until it has been submitted to her 
for inspection. These dinners are always of 
the most sumptuous character. But when 
the President and his wife are alone, their fare 
is very simple, neither of them caring for the 
pleasures of the table. 

The Carnot family 
comprises four chil- 
dren, one daughter 
and three sons. The 
eldest of the four, the 
only daughter, is 
married to a ao at 
Dijon, and is the 
mother of two chil- 
dren, so that Madame 
Carnot, despite her 
youthful appearance, 
is a grandmother. 
The sons are still too 
young to have made 
any mark in the 
world, The eldest, 
Sadi, is a lieutenant 
in the army, and*the 
other two, Francois 
and Victor, are still 
pursuing their studies, 
Madame Carnot is a 
devoted mother. The 
education of her chil- 
dren has received her 
strict personal atten- 
tion, but the Presi- 
dent and herself have 
wisely kept their chil- 
dren in the back- 
ground, not wishing 
to give them undue 
prominence at the 
Elysee. 

Madame Carnot is a 
brunette, with dark blue eyes, a pale complex- 
ion, delicately moulded features, and hair as 
black and glossy as black satin. Her expres- 
sion is at once intellectual and charming. 
Outside of her official duties, which are many, 
Madame Carnot leads a very quiet and do- 
mestic life. She rises at eight o'clock, and 
her first breakfast, consisting of a cup of 
coffee and a roll, is served to her in her 
dressing-room. Until ten o’clock she occu- 
pies herself with her private correspondence, 
which always includes a letter to one or the 
other of her children, only her youngest son, 
Frangois, who is at school in Paris, being 
at home. At ten o'clock, she joins the 
President in his library, and aids him in 
examining the voluminous mass of letters 
which arrives daily at the Elysee. Her 
thorough knowledge of modern languages, 
and her intelligence and unfailing good 
sense make of her a valuable assistant. 
The second breakfast, or lunch, is served 
at one o'clock, in the breakfast-room of the 
palace, and is usually a very simple repast. 
Guests are seldom invited to luncheon at the 
Elysee, as both the President and his wife 
prefer entertaining their friends at dinner. 
Lunch once concluded, Madame Carnot, on 
the days of State dinner parties or ba!ls, gives 
audience to her chief cook. Then she drives 
out, either to accompany her husband to the 
opening of an exhibition or the inauguration 
of some charitable institution, or to some 
other official function. The ordering and 
superintending of her toilettes absorbs a good 
deal of her time, and is really one of her 
official duties, the dress of the wife of the ruler 
of State exercising a widespread influence over 
the commercial interests of France. Thenshe 
is interested in a nnmber of charities, and 
drops in from time to time to see how her 
protegés are progressing. When M. and 
Madame Carnot dine alone, dinner is served at 
seven o'clock. 

Every year, about the first of July, the 
President and Madame Carnot go to Fontaine- 
bleau to spend the summer, taking up their 
ahode in a wing of the well-known palace. 
Their quarters have been scrupulously ar- 
ranged so as not to encroach on the historic 
portion of the edifice, and in that manner 
the convenience of the tourists and sightseers 
that come to visit it is fully respected. It was 
Madame Carnot who selected, out of all the 
summer palaces that are placed at the disposal 
of the ruler of France, that of Fontainebleau, 
for she remains deeply attached to the spot 
where her childhood and her girlhood were 
passed, and which is hallowed to her by the 
memory of her father, to whom she was so 
devoted and helpful a daughter. 
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THE TIRED TOWN 
By ALICE CRARY 
T= city lies at rest, for welcome night 
Hath hush’d it into slumber ’neath her 
touch ; 
It lies, soft-breathing, on the earth’s rocked 
breast 
As weary children sleep who suffer much. 
Its dim lamps gaze into the patient skies 
As eyes, half-steeped in slumber, wake to close; 
All burdens laid aside—it peaceful lies 
Close cradled in God’s arms for its repose. 
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*V—AUTHOR OF “BOOTLES’ BABY” 


By Grace WASsSsELL 


S41 HAD not the least thought 
@ of your being a woman; I 
ought to have had — for, 
really, women do every 
thing now that is best, and 
they know more about 
soldiers than soldiers know 
of themselves. But it 
never came into my head, and I am a little 
sorry that the good soldier I had fancied is 
lost to me, for I have many delightful women 
friends, but no cavalry officers—and I am 
ever your grateful John Ruskin.” 

John Strange Winter (Mrs. Arthur Stan- 
nard) claims that she owes what thorough- 
ness her work shows 
to the writer of the 
above letter. She 
first became ac- 
quainted with him 
through his lecture to 
the art students at 
Oxford, and being 
grateful for the help 
he had given her 
wrote to him after 
her success was as 
sured, sending him 
two of her books, 
“That Imp” and 
“Mignon’s Secret,” 
which he received the 
day he was sending 
those identical books 
himself to his niece, 
with this comment: 
“Tsend you two ex- 
tremely pretty pas- 
sages of life—they’re 
not stories —by the 
* Bootles’ Baby’ man, 
whom I like best of 
any one now in the 
trade.” Heafterward 
wrote a characteristic 
letter to Mrs, Stan- 
nard, telling her how happy he was to receive 
her books, especially as he was ill and dis- 
pleased at everything he had tried to do, and 
that they were the only books he cared at 
that time to read. 

Although nearly everybody, young and 
old, has laughed or cried over “‘ Bootles’ Baby,” 
not all, I think, of the book’s American ad- 
mirers know that John Strange Winter is a 
woman. Her name before marriage was 
Henrietta Vaughn Palmer. She is the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry Palmer, an Episcopal 
clergyman. Mr. Palmer's ancestors were 
army people, hence his daughter's inherited 
love for ail things pertaining to military life, 
In 1884 Miss Palmer married Mr. Arthur 
Stannard, and the marriage has been a most 
happy one. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, John Strange 
Winter, the writer, and Mrs, Arthur Stannard, 
the wife, the mother, the charming friend and 
hostess, while one and the same, are really 
two entirely different people. She is John 
Strange Winter only from the commencement 
of the day until three o’clock in the afternoon ; 
the rest of her time is given to husband, chil- 
dren and friends. And this rule has few ex- 
ceptions, for she carries it out most faithfully 
throughout the entire summer in her country 
house at Wix, the coziest little village in 
Essex, not a dozen miles from Manningtree, 
where she entertains only her dearest friends, 
reserving her town house for her big parties 
and her “at homes.” It is at Wix that Mrs. 
Stannard loves to have her three children, 
Beaufie, Bootles and Betty, to whom her 
story. ‘‘ A Soldier’s Children,” is dedicated. 
There they beg to go from the time they reach 
London in the fall until the end of the follow- 
ing June. Beaufie, or to be more formal, Miss 
Audrey Noel Palmer Stannard (she was born 
on Christmas morning) is the daintiest slip of 
a girl of eight, who tells every one she meets 
that one of her special friends is the Prince of 
Wales. “I met him at Homburg, you know, 
and, although I remember him, I dare say he 
doesn’t remember me, but that’s a detail,” 
she naively remarks. This little Miss Stan- 
nard was the original of Ethel Meredith in 
“ Buttons,” and Madge in “ Bootles’ Children.” 

And the twins, Bootles and Betty (they have 
other names, but I hope they will always 
cling to these adorable ones) are the chubbiest, 
chummiest boy and girl twins imaginable, 
whose days in the summer are principally 
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MRS. STANNARD 


taken up fondling and caring for their nu- 
merous pets, from the big horses and their own 
little pony, down to the dogs and the chickens. 

The household at Wix is a most cheerful 
one, consisiing of the immediate family, sev- 
eral guests and two governesses for the chil- 
dren. These governesses are two girls of 
good family, in whom Mrs. Stannard takes a 
personal interest and an especial pride. Mrs. 
Stannard, while in the country, takes much 

leasure in her garden and conservatory. 

hile in town her social duties demand much 
of her time. She is a delightful hostess, and 
at her afternoons at home, during the season, 
where there are always any number of bright 
people, there is a certain air of informality 
that no one can resist. 

John Strange Winter was not Mrs. Stan- 
nard’s first nom de plume. For several years 
she signed herself Violet Whyte, and before 
she was thirty had written and published 
forty-two novelettes under that pseudonym; 
but when “Cavalry Life” was about to ap- 
pear her publishers advised a masculine nom 
de plume, and she accordingly chose Jobn 
Strange Winter, the name of one of her favor- 
ite characters in one of her own delightful 
stories. Of course, Mrs. Stannard will always 
be known, particularly by her portrayals of 
army life, and surely there were never such 
army stories written as her ‘‘ Garrison Gossip,” 
‘“* Army Society ” and “ Bootles”’ stories. Per- 
haps her great success with these gtories is in 
some measure due—apart from the fact that she 
once lived in a barrack town—to the fact that 
her father was originally an army officer, 
being one of the picked officers chosen from 
the Royal Artillery, to attend the Queen at 
her coronation. He afterward entered the 
Chureh. She has always loved the army and 
army life, and has studied it most faithfully. 
Even after having achieved quite a success, it 
was not generally known that John Strange 
Winter was a woman, and Archibald Forbes 
once wrote of her work: ‘ Here is a writer as 
intimately acquaint- 
ed with military life 
and the camaraderie 
of barracks as he is 
with the manage- 
ment of his charger 
and the evolutions of 
cavalry.” 

Mrs. Stannard is 
ever ready to aid and 
encourage young 
aspirants in the fields 
of literature, and she 
never fails to tell 
them how ‘ Bootles’ 
Baby,” probably her 
most successful story, 
was rejected by at 
least six editors be- 
fore it was finally 
accepted by the far- 
seeing editor of the 
“Graphic,” and at 
once achieved great 
popularity. Her 
friendships among 
the literary women of 
England and theCon- 
tinent are numerous. 

It may be said of 
Mr. Stannard that he 
is worthy of his wife. He is a handsome, vigor- 
ous man who worships his wife and is wor- 
shiped by her in return. He is a civil en- 
gineer by profession, inheriting much ability 
in that line from his father, who was a 
contemporary of the father of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and an engineer of great fame. 
Mr. Stannard several years ago generously 
gave up his profession to take charge of his 
wife’s business interests. His time is spent in 
arranging for the publication of her books 
and stories, and in managing the magazine ol 
which she is the founder and editor. 

Mrs. Stannard, although so busy a woman, 
has found time to devote to the formation of 
“The Writers’ Club” in London. This is 
exclusively a woman’s club, whose aims are 
not so much social or fashionable as useful. 
Mrs. Stannard is the president and there are 
already over two hundred members, all more 
or less known in the literary world. Among 
the number are Lady Jeune, whom Americans 
know principally through her magazine arti- 
cles, the Marchioness of Stafford, the Countess 
of Munster, Lady Seton, Lady Paget, Lady 
Habberton (of divided skirt fame), Lady Vio- 
let Greville, and many others. Among the 
most popular novelists are Mrs. Alexander, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Linneeus 
Banks, Miss Edna Lyall, of whom a sketch 
was published in the November number of 
Tue Lapirs’ Home Journan, and a host of 
other women who have come to the front in 
the ranks of literature. In spite of much 
opposition, women journalists are becoming 
more and more of a power in England, and 
Mrs. Stannard deems it a step in the right 
direction for them to establish a club for their 
individual comfort and accommodation. 

Mrs. Stannard’s friends are, however, not 
confined by any means to the gentler sex. One 
can always find at her house an assembly of 
some of the cleverest men in English literary, 
artistic and dramatic circles, not least of 
which is Mr. Henry Irving, who often comes 
to the Stannard home. Mr. Irving makes the 
most charming return to Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
nard for the hospitality which he enjoys at 
their hands. His genial host and charming 
hostess are in their turn guests to the “ first- 
night’ suppers at the Lyceum Theatre. 

But it is at her country house, among her 
flowers and with her husband and children, 
that Mrs. Stannard is really the happiest. 
She is the guardian angel of the place. To her 
come all the poor people for miles around 
when they are in trouble or sorrow, and she 
is always ready to help them with both heart 
and hands. As I have said before, she is only 
John Strange Winter part of each day. Most 
of the time she calls her own is given up to 
doing good to others, making her husband 
happy and keeping her children’s hearts pure 
and sweet and lovable. 





Fa nr a number of 

permanently happy mar- 
‘ riages be po Madd { 4 will be 
2 found that a common law 
has been manifested in them 
all—a law at once import- 
ant and interesting, because 
it operates upon the very 
basis of society. The phe- 
nomenon is worth studying. Ifa rule can be 
fairly established as governing successful 
marital alliances, no one will dissent from the 
view that it should be at least generally de- 
fined. I shall attempt no more at this time. 
To reach reasonable conclusions in this 
matter, however, it will be necessary to lay 
aside considerations of sentiment and preju- 
dice and examine the available evidence in 
precisely the same way that other affairs 
would be dealt with. This being done, we 
shall discover that an unconscious and invol- 
untary obedience has been given to this law 
by all happily married persons, in all times 
and in all lands. That is to say, its enact- 
ments have been more or less strictly regarded, 
although the parties at Hymen’s altar may 
have been blissfully ignorant of any such 
action on their part. We shall find it a most 
interesting thing to study the character and 
operations of this social statute. 























F I were asked by a young man or a young 
woman how to be guided in the choice of 
a life mate, I should, in the exercise of a judg- 
ment based on wide and studious observation, 
say: Choose that person who, after a reasona- 
ble period of association, proves to be most 
companicnable. This broad law comprehends 
nearly all others that can be suggested. It 
were ilifinitely better to be single through 
life than marry one who would not answer to 
this condition. Speaking somewhat narrowly 
and selfishly, contentment is the most that 
can be got out of life, and when a contented 
couple is found it will also be discovered that 
they exhibit manifestly opposite charac- 
teristics of temperament, habit, taste and 
physique. It is upon this fixed foundation 
that happy affinities are formed. It is an 
important doctrine in medical jurisprudence 
that “ like cures like’’—which is only another 
way for saying that like kills like—and it is 
equally true in the social realm that com- 
panionship is not felt between young men 
and young women who are closely similar in 
general appearances or disposition. On the 
contrary, it arises, and leads to happy unions, 
between persons who are often widely dis- 
similar. And this, I say, is perfectly reasona- 
ble and natural. 

It will certainly be interesting to go at once 
beyond mere general principles and elaborate 
this matter. First, let us explore along physi- 
cal lines, since these are best understood and 
easiest to observe. A happy and far-reaching 
law of selection has here enacted that a slen- 
der and tall person will find a congenial mate 
in one who is shorter and rounder in form. 
Those who are sometimes described as being 
spirituelle in general appearance and make-up, 
will lean sympathetically to the rugged and 
strong. Brunettes will take kindly to blondes, 
and persons with straight and wiry hair are 
found to love curls. There are no two things 
which I have observed to indicate character 
so plainly as the hair and the nose, and in 
these respects it will be noticed that this law of 
opposites holds particularly good. How often 
it happens that the acknowledged belle of a 
community finds her most acceptable suitor in 
aplain young man, unostentatious in manner, 
and in most respects quite unlike her. She is 
drawn to him, not because she likes his 
homely looks, but because she is instinctively 
attracted by those qualities which go with his 
irregular features; and phrenologists have 
long ago established a detinite relationship 
between character and physiognomy. It 
would be possible to amplify this idea, but 
enough has perhaps been said concerning that 
phase of the matter to suggest all that I have 
in mind. I desire, however, to provide at 
once for the exceptions to this rule who are 
best described as medium in their character- 
istics of form and appearance. They will marry 
each other. The love of opposites does not pre- 
vail with them, since they have no opposites. 





E come upon deeper and more complex 
ground when temperament and tastes 
are considered, although it naturally succeeds 
that which has just been left. It is here that 
the rule in question finds its best and broad- 
est adaptation. Letit be understood, however, 
that the qualities in which diversity exists 
must be complementary rather than antago- 
nistic. Thus the sanguine and nervous join 
naturally with the phlegmatic. Men whose 
energies and habits of life carry them into pub- 
lic prominence invariably marry essentially 
domesticated wives. Following this rule, we 
observe unions between the loquacious and 
the taciturn, the gay and the sedate, the pru- 
dent and the prodigal, the impulsive and the 
cautious, the meek and the aggressive, the 
brilliant and the blunt, the artistic and the 
crude, and so on through a long double list. 
It is natural, I say again, that in those charac- 
teristics which may be regarded as predomi- 
nant, a well-mated couple should present 
seeming contrasts. Compromises are neces- 
sary. It is better, however, as was just re- 
marked, to view these apparently contrary 
dispositions as being always complementary. 
One exercises a modifying, tempering and re- 
straining influence over the other; or in the 
opposite direction, stimulates and encourages. 
It was just remarked that this was a happy 
law. Soitis. It makes for the peace and joy 
of home life, and carries blessings far and 
wide. Itis at once the great equalizing force 
at work among our race. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPY 
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MARRIAGES 
By Jobn Lambert Payne 


rT HIS rule ceases to hold good, however, 
when applied to extremes. For exam- 
ple, it may be regarded as the very best thing 
that a spendthrift should marry one who is 
canny and saving; but when wild wasteful- 
ness 1s joined to avarice there can be nothing 
but trouble. For the same reason it would be 
absurd to look for happiness in 2 home where 
license was linked to virtue, where drunken- 
ness was struggling against sobriety, ferocious 
temper preying on docility, or rank infidelity 
scoffing at piety. It is always a risky thing 
for two persons holding widely different re 
ligious or social views to marry. ‘There must 
be some important rudimentary qua’ities in 
common, which are readily suggested. It is 
well, though not imperative, that there should 
be a common taste for the beautiful and the 
orderly. There should, unquestionably, be a 
mutual interest in the leading elements and 
appointments of the home. It would be no 
barrier to compatibility if both should have a 
love for music, but in what may be regarded 
us more important respects a one-sided union 
is to be avoided. For example, I should not 
regard it as a prudent thing for a young 
man of decided literary tastes and ambi- 
tions to wed a young woman of precisely 
similar inclinations. Happily, however, this 
will not happen where the law I have en 
deavored to outline is given room to operate. 





T would be easily possible to select many 
striking exemplifications of this impor 
tant law of marriage by opposites from widely 
known American homes; but that would be 
as invidious as itis unnecessary. If some of 
the excellent sketches which have appeared 
in the JouRNAL respecting the wives of public 
men be re-read, in the light of what has just 
been written, very fair illustrations will be 
Beyond this I should prefer to leave 
the matter to the every-day observation of 
intelligent readers. Let negative as well as 
positive evidence be regarded. That is, let 
instances of unhappy marriages be also taken 
into account. Thus fairly tested, this law 
will hold good. It will explain the inclina- 
tion to ‘give and take,’”’ so essential to the 
maintenance of connubial felicity, and re- 
veal happy fruits in many directions outside 
the scope of a social article of the character 
now in hand. The inquiry can do no harm, 
and it cannot fail to be interesting, and, per- 
haps, profitable. The ethnological phases of 
this matter are full of fascinating interest. I 
have said that this law exercises an equalizing 
force in all communities. It does’ more than 
that. It provides for a generous and wide- 
spread diffusion of what are understood to be 
national characteristics. By way of illustra- 
tion, it may be said that the impetuous and 
brilliant young American finds himself drawn 
for companionship—paradoxical as it may 
seein—to the sturdy, prudent and cautious 
qualities of the Scotch. The attraction 
mutual, The phlegmatic German is often 
won by the effervescent nature of the Irish. 
The American nation exhibits in its hetero- 
geneous character the results of this divinely 
directed law, without the operations of which 
all other means toward the development of a 
common impulse of patriotism would be 
hindered and crippled. An appeal to statis- 
tical facts is here opportune. By reference to 
the census returns of 1881—those for 1891 
being unlinished—it will be seen that there 
were then living in the United States 573,434 
persons having native fathers and foreign 
mothers, and 1,337,664 who had native mothers 
and foreign fathers. These figures, while 
clearly establishing the fact I had just indi- 
cated, also show the nature of the intermar- 
riages which had taken place up to that time. 
It was a significant thing that the affinities 
formed between foreign men and _ native 
women were considerably more numerous 
than those between native men and foreign 
women. 
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6 Ns philosophy of this matter is not deep. 
We are dependent on each other to an 
immeasurable extent for the happiness we 
get out of life, and just in the degree that one 
nature answers to the wants of another, com- 
panionship is had. What each nature craves, 
therefore, is something not found among its 
own attributes. It is impossible to make a 
close analysis of this phase of the subject, 
because there is so much that is complex and 
esoteric in human character; but for the pur- 
poses of illustration let ussuppose that a young 
man is tall and lanky, mingling by force of 
circumstances in the whirl of public affairs 
and taking his place on the debating platform 
by reason of his ready wit and tongue. He 
will instinctively find his mate in a plump, 
rosy-cheeked young woman, quiet in manner, 
reticent in speech and essentially domestic in 
her tastes and habits. Why? Because he 
finds the greatest amount of rest in her com- 
pore. Rest is what he wants. He desires 
ris home life to present features of variety 
which answer to his social and mental needs, 
and finding them he is contented. They rep- 
resent the other half of his full life. To 
marry one like himself would be to intensify 
the conditions which considerations of pru- 
dence, economy of vital power, and usefulness 
in the community demand should be re- 
strained and modified. Reverse these condi- 
tions in some essential respects. Let the young 
man be short and stout as to form, lethargic 
as to temperament, having none of that snap 
and push which mark the ways of a success- 
ful politician or merchant. Nothing can be 
more reasonable than that he should select as 
his wife a sinewy, active girl, of sanguine and 
aggressive disposition, capable of social dis- 
play and commercial tact. She supplies the 
qualities he lacks, and becomes at once his 
inspiration and helpmate, 


rao and deplorable consequences fol- 

low upon the violation of this great 
social rule. In ancient Sparta it was decreed 
by Lycurgus that the State should arrange all 
marriages, and while that stern enactment had 
much to do with the development of a race of 
famous warriors, it was at the sacrifice of the 
domestic sentiment and those other virtues 
which alone can bind a nation together. In 
time, treachery and internecine strife placed 
Sparta at the feet of her conquering enemies. 
In fact, in every land where the free course of 
marriage has been hindered, or made subser- 
vient to any other law than that which has 
here been outlined, home life has sunk into 
barbarism and the nation has decayed. 
Among our own people, many of the divorces 
which shock and grieve society may be traced 
to adisregard of those mental and physical 
qualities which make happy companionship. 
In other words, true love is both kindled and 
sustained by the union of natures seemingly 
opposed to each other, but which are really 
and essentially complementary. This, with- 
in the limits I have only too cursorily and 
imperfectly defined, is the secret of happy 
marriages, 





XPLORING another realm for a further, 
though somewhat indirect, proof of the 
widespread operations of this social mandate, 
it is found in the character of successful busi- 
ness partnerships, There may not be a com- 
plete analogy between the union of men for 
the purposes of gain and the marriage union, 
and yet there must be in a wisely arranged 
commercial firm these same complementary 
elements, which make for compatibility and 
helpfulness. Having this general idea in 
mind, it will be interesting for the student of 
human nature to observe the composition of 
prominent business houses and see how 
widely different are the qualities of the part- 
ners and yet how harmoniously they codperate. 
Or look, if you care to go elsewhere for the 
appreciation of this same law, in great and 
instructive works of fiction. That incompara- 
ble analyst of character, Charles Dickens, must 
have thoroughly understood it. In ‘‘ Dombey 
& Son” a positive and a negative illustration 
are had. At first reading, it appeared to be 
an incongruous and improbable thing that 
the unbending and haughty Dombey should 
select as his boon companion the garrulous 
and light-hearted Major Bagstock. Neverthe- 
less, in his society he found the rest which 
his nature demanded at thattime. And when, 
later on, he married the imperious Edith 
Granger, there came the inevitable clash of 
similar natures and the war of uncongenial 
elements. You may also, coming nearer 
home, find in every one of the widely read 
works of Mrs. Augusta J. Evans Wilson, the 
exposition of this same idea, To many it 
seemed unreasonable that two characters so 
contrary as Edna Earle and St. Elmo Murray 
should be drawn together; and yet that was 
but a forcible instance of what is going on 
about us every day. 
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SOMEBODY’S SPINSTER 


By Emity Meres RIPLey 


9 HOSE born to petticoats 
S95: usually wish it had been to 
pantaloons, but I think it is 
lovely to be a woman, the 
world is full of such good 
ones, and I hope to wake 
up in eternity that way. 
Royal womanliness is 
reached by a double highway—motherhood 
and spinsterhood—the first beautiful by nat- 
ure, the second by a self-abnegnation un- 
matched in the human family. Listen to a 
bit of simple home truth about one of these 
‘‘spinsters,” whose great share in the world’s 
betterment we are so prone to overlook : 

*Mamie’’ was born with a gold spoon in 
her mouth, but she didn’t keep it there. It is 
notoriously slippery, you know, and one 
morning, in her young ladyhood, she waked 
up and found—that 1t couldn’t be found. She 
did not stop to fret about it, as her father was 
ill and she was helping her mother to care for 
him, but his heavenly Father, in whose serv- 
ice he had been faithful, let him sleep so they 
could not wake him, and when she had tried 
guite a while to lift her mother’s head from 
the depths of widowhood, she saw her too fall 
into the same deep sleep, and almost wished 
that she could do so herself. 

From one room to another she went that 
first night as an orphan, silent of tread, and 
looked into the faces of seven brothers and 
sisters left to her care. Returning to her own 
bed she took the fair head of the baby sister 
on her arm, remembering His promise, ‘ as 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.’’ 

Idleness was found only in her dictionary. 
She could spell it, but that’s all she knew 
about it. These children must be fed, clothed 
and educated, as nearly as possible up to the 
old high standard, out of an income, now so 
small, that she had to strive early and late to 
accomplish it, and to keep the accounts in 
right order at each month’s end. 

Many a time she was asked to her own 
wedding, but declined, once with regrets— 
‘ because these children needed her.” Finally 
they all grew up. One by one they invited 
Mamie to their weddings, till even the baby’s 
trousseau was made by her hands. And now, 
of course, you think she could sit down and 
take her well-deserved and needful rest ? 

Yes, sit down she did, but look! What is 
that in her lap? Her sister's baby, learning to 
love her before it can do anything but make 
faces at her, and wrap iis tiny fingers nearly 
around one of her thumbs. And almost be- 
fore this baby has been taught to laugh, a 
brother's little one is given into her arms, 
then another and another. How fast they 
come from the baby-land beyond the stars. 
Why it makes you think of the Murillo 
Madonna, so many little heads are winging 
their way toward Mamie. And why? Simply 
because they saw she loved them, and ber 
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heart’s lap had room for them all. Babies 
don't take as long as kittens to “get their eyes 
open.” While their vocabulary was limited to 
one word, in those long confabs she had with 
them, and they could not say Aunt Mary, she 
taught them to say Mamie, and they have not 
learned the other yet, because she always came 
when they called ta and that satisfied them. 

They all had good mothers, thank God (one 
comes naturally by a mother, you know); 4 
good mother is a necessity of life, but then 
they had the luxury of a Mamie besides. She 
helped teach them to first use their feet and 
hands; and how easily they learned to run 
toward her, to meddle in her work-basket, 
squeeze her needle-cushion for lost treasures, 
and find them with a shriek of ‘‘ ouch,” to pull 
down her long hair, and to make countless 
other interesting investigations. 

Every childish ail of body or soul was 
brought to her for cure or comfort, and was 
never sent away uncomforted if skill or 
patience could compass it. No boy’s wounded 
toe was too fresh from the mud-puddle for 
the touch of this ministering angel ; no pina- 
fore womanly woe too trivial for Mamie’s 
sympathy. Here was the one ‘cushy lap” 
as they called it, to which all had equal right, 
the place where the earaches were sung to 
sleep, and where, lying on her breast, bumped 
heads forgot to throb. 

Her only tears (in sight) were for their 
griefs, but her favorite prescription for juve- 
nile heartaches was a funny story, and it 
would pay any day to get your heart broken 
to “ flinders,” just to have Dr. Mamie “ under- 
take the case” in this way. Her hands, ever 
busy in their service, pointed steadfastly to 
the highest aims in this life, and her conduct 
taught how they might rise to the life im- 
mortal, through acquaintance, lile hers, with 
Christ Jesus. Her whole presence seemed to 
suy: ‘‘ We are each in the place intended for 
us. Let’s make it the best we can, and then 
make the best of it.’ She believed simply in 
the Providence of God, and He only can 
measure how far the light of her faith and 
faithfulness may shine, through her impart- 
ing it to her nieces and nephews. Then, how 
truly she believed in the goodness of hearts. 
If we were as good as Mamie thinks we are. 
we'd be in Abraham’s bosom before teatime. 

It seemed but a little while after they were 
carrying doll babies, etc., to her, that they 
began bringing the other kind, and each 
young parent is strengthened in the convic- 
tion that this one verily is a most astonishing 
child. If for any reason one of these infants 
had failed to be a phenomenon, in Mamie's 
eyes, it would have paid dearly for its stupid- 
ity, and shouted in vain for help through its 
next spell of colic. 

The world wags on to the idea that an ‘“‘old 
maid” is a family Miss-fortune, and too often 
she is miserable, with rocking her grief to the 
tune the cow died on (and the calf too), sung 
to the words that she is “a homeless and 
childless woman.” 

What makes this difference between her and 
Mamie? Homeless? Twenty homes are bers, 
if only she could bein each. Childless? Her 
father’s children’s, children’s children are all 
hers, and feel rich in the knowledge that she 


is theirs. They cherish her unspeakably and 
will keep the trust of her influence as a 
recious heritage to hand down to their fami- 


ies for many generations. She is a type of 
what might be called a household blessing. 
Not many of our great men do more to lift 
the standard of citizenship than she. 

What makes and will perpetuate the great- 
ness of cur nation? Whew! How quickly 
our few beacon lights would see it drop to 
pieces without our Christian family circles to 
gird it together, 

“ While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls—the world!" 

So the family is the “Colosseum” of our 
Rome, isn’t it? and to uplift the lives in that 
is possible to us all excepting the idle and 
selfish ones, and they aren’t worth counting. 

Silently her needle has slipped through her 
work all these years, but it has carried the 
golden thread of truth and unselfishness every 
stitch of the way. And then, how cheerful] 
she has sung thesong of the shirt! This is half 
the charm, and the reason is, that she has 
sewed by the light of the Star of Bethlehem. 

Nieces and nephews verging on their fiftieth 
years cannot recall once hearing her complain 
of her lot, nor once seeing her spend an idle 
Measure the worth of these two silent 
lessons, if you can. 

It is hardly likely that in filling all the odd 
chinks in so many different households, she 
found nothing to complain of, think you? 

She simply suppressed that sweet gift of 
Satan, and now in her old age, she is reaping 
the best harvest that grows this side of Jordan 
for it. She is a jewel, owned (?) by a syndi- 
cate, wrapped in pink cotton, and valued be- 
yond all computation. 

When her eightieth birthday dawned last 
spring, the ‘“‘ Mamieites,’”’ by common consent 
wrote to her, and the dear lap was heaped full 
of love letters, though only three of her own 
generation remained to write. She said that 
it was better than a golden wedding day. 
This fragment from one of her ancient 
nephews, hints at what she has been, and 
what you can be if you foster the grace of God 
in your heart, which you know can be had 
for the asking, and fostered by the using: 


* Eighty years of sacrifice. 
f sunshine and of rain, 

Fighty years of grieving 

Over other peoples’ pain ; 
Eighty years of usefulness, 

And of doing well your part. 
Though you never were a mother, 

You have proved a mother’s heart, 
By doing unto others, 

As they should have done to you, 
By raising up the wretched, 

And by cheering up the ‘ blue.’ 


* Don’t grieve if life is fleeing, 

We're all drifting towar 
But only think of being 

Eighty summers nearer Home.” 


‘“Mamie” a myth? No, my dear woman, a 
most lovable reality ! 


the tomb, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY 
By Harriet Ogden Morison 





ee i> HE ancient and symbolic use of a funeral pall 

;) has fittingly descended to us of more mod- 
ern times. The word is derived from the 
Latin pallium, a covering; and as far back 
as we can search we find records of palls, 
differing somewhat, however, in their shape 
and mode of use. The ancient palls used 
at the funerals of persons of distinction were 
of most costly and beautiful materials, frequently of velvet 
or cloth of gold, embroidered elaborately with heraldic de- 
vices. Beoutcheons of arms were also affixed, the whole ground- 
work sometimes covered with badges and bearings of the de- 
ceased. The use of those thus decorated was necessarily 
confined to the individual for whom they were especially pre- 
pared, and Scott, in “Ivanhoe,” gives us a description of one 
prepared for Athelstan. Anniversaries of the funeral were kept 
strictly, and even more elaborate and ornamented palls made 
for these occasions. Not only were they used in churches, but 
all guilds and companies provided 
themselves with a pall ornamented 
more or less elaborately, according 
to the wealth of the societies, and 
they were always used when any 
of the confraternity deceased. The 
custom, also, of appointing men of 
mark and distinction for pall- 
bearers is of ancient origin, and 
comes to us from the Romans. 
Julius Ceesar is spoken of as hav- 
ing magistrates for his pall-bearers ; 
Augustus Cesar had senators; 
milius Paulus had the chief 
men of Macedonia who happened 
to be at Rome at thetime. ‘The 
palls carried in ancient times were 
not confined solely to funerals, but 
were extended over tombs or metal 
hearses. These hearses were made 
very elaborate, those as described 
of the fifteenth century being es- 
pecially noted in this respect, The 
shapes of funeral palls were neces- 
sarily varied ; they were sometimes 
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Stems also in green. The letters of the sentence would look 
best in a couching of red, outlined with a line of gold thread, 
either solid or simply couched, on the edge of the letters, first 
with the red and then one thread of gold. The background, 
or material of the pall, may be of silk or serge of a bluish 
violet; in fact, any of the wide materials now so much in 
vogue would serve as a good groundwork. Great care should 
be observed in the selection of color. Cotéline, a new material, 
wiil be found useful. The background of the border should 
be of a lighter shade, in order to make a contrast, or the de- 
sign may be worked upon the pall itself and marked clearly 
by a braid made to accord with the coloring selected. The 
I. H. 8. at the corners in gold thread upon a background of 
red, thus marking the sacred monogram distinctly. The main 
cross, extending from side to side and end to end, given in 
miniature in the separate illustration, must be worked upon a 
background of red; silk or velvet, sateen, or even cashmere, is 
sometimes seen, the edge of the cross finished with a braid, 
same as that used on the border. The design in the cross 
couched in shades of violet same as for passion-flowers. This 
couching should be very thick, giving a rich and heavy effect. 
The monogram in centre of the cross, gold thread on the 
background of red. The lining to be of red, same shade as 
introduced for the cross. Cashmere answers as an inexpensive 
and serviceable material for such purposes. The size of palls 
depends entirely upon the forma- 
tion of the bier; in any case the 
pall should be made long enough 
to fall to the handles, both front 
and back, and within six to ten 
inches of the floor on either side. 
Many biers are made flat on top, 
in which case a very much 
smaller pall is required. A 
twisted fringe of two colors, the 
shade of violet of the pall and the 
middle tone of purple of the pas- 
sion-flowers, blocked according to 
the taste of the worker, and about 
four inches in width, 


FOR ADVENT AND LENT 


HE word dossel clearly shows 

its derivation as coming 

from the French. Dossels have 
been for many ages used to sus- 
pend at the back of altars to hide 
the bare wall, the color to be 
changed according to the festival. 
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square, just large enough to cover 
the coffin, but oftener oblong, and 
so large as to fall around the sides 
of the coffin, and having a cross 
extending the whole width and 
length, allowing space for the in- 
signia of the distinguished dead; 
the cross made of different ma- 
terial from that of which the back- 
ground was composed, and usually 
enriched with jewels and embroi- 
dered devices, or appropriate scrip- 





tural texts. More simple palls 
bore only the five crosses, typical 
of the five wounds of the Saviour, 
one cross in each angle of the pall, 
and the large cross extending 
from end to end, and side to side. 











In the illustration is given a de- 
sign appropriate for the Lenten 
and Advent seasons; purple be- 
ing the color for penitence, also 
used on Rogation and Ember 
days. The background may be of 
silk, velour, or even sateen. It 
velour be selected, the work would 
look best executed upon linen 
and a mag besides being more 
speedily done, as embroidering 
directly upon a background of 
either velvet or velour is trouble- 
some and difficult. The passion- 
flowers to be carried out in same 
manner of working as described 
for pall, in both purples and reds, 
or simply in purples, with the ex- 














The colors of these palls were also 
varicd. Black was common in 
the sixteenth century, and per- 
haps earlier, but red, purple, green 
and blue were often seen, and 
even cloth of gold, the color being allied to the special coats- 
of-arms which they were to bear. A purple ground, with a 
red cross, shows the principal combination of color used at 
the present day, being both rich and solemn, and avoiding the 
dismal and hopeless effect that would be produced by the fune- 
real black. The modern ecclesiastical use of the pall is entirely 
free from the early idea of individual ostentation, and holds to 
the principle actuating the guilds and societies, as they cover 
their deceased members with the same beautiful cloth, and 
thus obliterate all distinctions of fortune. 


A FUNERAL PALL OF PASSION-FLOWERS 


HE border as shown on the sides of the page, is a rnnning 
T design of passion-flowers with an appropriate scriptural 
text, and Seeald be worked around the sides and ends of the 
pall, the width of the border depending 7 much upon the 
length and width. Special attention should be given to the 
embroidering of the passion-flower; a beautiful effect gained 
by the work being so executed as to clearly show the very 
unique centre. Where expense is no object the flowers can be 
woeked in silk; but if economy is to be observed, crewels may 
be used with good effect, selecting about four shades of purple, 
from the very light to a deeper, thus showing the centre 
clearly. Observe carefully the ——- of the centre, which 
should be first worked in the lightest shade of purple, thus 
giving the feathery effect; the edges of this light shade tipped 
alternately with dark red and dark purple, the centre or ham- 
mers of a light greenish yellow, in stem stitch with a slightly 
darker shade as it touches the centre, pooseans the stiff effect 
of the pistil in the natural flower. ith the violet passion- 
flower, the one most commonly seen, an introduction o. the 
red passion-flower is pleasing and artistic, embroidered in the 
same manner as described, using four shades of color of the 
same tone as selected for the shading of the violet. The leaves 
of green may be simply stretched and crossed from side to 
side instead of shading, thus reducing the amount of work. 


DOSSEL FOR ADVENT AND LENT 
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ception of the centres, as those 
shown in the drawing, being more 
conventional, may be simply 
worked by a couching of gold 
thread around the circle, then 
filling the centre with green French knots, around which may 
be introduced a row of red French knots. The green selected 
to be the middle tone of color, and just dark enough to serve 
as a background for centre pistil and stig- 
mas, as they are called. The passion-flower is 
especially appropriate for the solemn seasons 
kept by the church, as the name was derived 
from the supposed re- BH ih semblance to our 
Lord’s passion and death. The leaves rep- 
resenting the disciples; the feathery effect of 
the centre, the crown of thorns or the halo 
of glory; the five an- thers, the five wounds 
and the three stigmas stand for the nails. 
The five pointed- shaped leaves to be 
stretch af and crossed 
as describ- ed, outlin- 
ing the edge with one 


























line of green couched, 
The centre cross in a 
dull red, stretched 
and cross- 





ed, either 
diagonally, 
gold thread. The 
sides and top heavily 
red, in single or a 
red and gold, that the 
seen at a distance. The 


drawing shows, crossed 
UJ let. At intersection ot 


straight or 
outlining heavily with 
arches forming the 
couched in gold and 
double outline of both 
effect may be clearly 
network at top, as the 
in a light shade of vio- 
cross lines a stitch of 








red running one way 
and light green the other, thus giving a 
light and bright effect to the top, also intro- 
ducing the coloring of CROSS FOR PALL the whole design. The 
arrangement of design, as shown, so drawn for 
a distinct purpose, that of special accommoda- 
tion for six candles, if used, the spaces being even, that no part 
of the exquisite embroidery may be lost or sacrificed. 
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BANK RULES AND REQUIREMENTS 
By Isaac C. KENNEDY 


FEW financial rules are 

given in this article for 
the benefit of women 
not familiar with busi- 
ness routine, for when 
the management of a 
family’s financial af- 
fairs falls as an unex- 
pected duty upon one of 
the gentler sex, it is gen- 
erally a rude change 
from the previous dependence upon father, 
husband or brother, whose effort has been 
to keep home free from matters pertaining 
to the shop or office. 





ANKS are usually open for business with 
customers from 10 a mM. until 3 P. M. 
Clerks and bank officers are generally busy 
some time before, and frequently long after 
these hours; therefore, calls upon their time 
should only be made during bank hours. Then 
if you wish to open an account with the bank, 
obtain an introduction, either personal or 
written, from some friend known at the bank, 
and in your interview with the president, 
cashier or manager, explain briefly what your 
dealings will probably be. If you are not en- 
gaged in a commercial business, bank officers 
seldom inquire for many particulars, and you 
should bear in mind the fact that whatever 
you state will be considered as confidential. 

If engaged in business, give particulars to 
enable the bank's representative to compre- 
hend exactly what its character fis, and your 
capital and resources, also the probable sum of 
money which you are likely to wish to have 
the bank Jend you for use in your business. 
You then write your name in the signature 
book, which bank officials refer to, when in 
their judgment there is occasion. Write your 
autograph precisely as you expect to sign it 
upon checks or other papers for the bank. 

Some banks expect payment for deposit 
slips and the check and pass book which they 
furnish to depositors. Inquiry will settle this 
point. 

Your account with the bank is open when 
cash, checks, or drafts are deposited by you. 
Before sending a deposit to the bank make 
it up to enable quick comparison with the 
ticket which is written up to hand in with it. 
This ticket is a table of contents; it is kept by 
the bank as a memorandum record of entries 
in your pass book, and the paper may be use- 
ful in case of any future misunderstanding. 

] N arranging your deposit face all bank notes 

. one way and none upside down. Keep 
coins distinct, arranging those of similar value 
together. Small silver, nickels and pennies, 
make into convenient packages upon which 
write the value; also your initials. Scrutinize 
each check deposited, to ascertain its correct- 
ness, then write your name or indorsement 
across the left-hand end of the back. Occa- 
sionally a check is received which being 
already indorsed differently, requires your’ 
name placed beneath this indorsement. A 
check which has your name or initial incorrect 
should be indorsed by you first as the check 
gives it; then write your regular signature be- 
neath. If possible, always fill out your own 
deposit slip, and use your own special check 
book. This enables you to quickly verify 
your accounts with the bank. A check which 
returns to you through the bank canceled, is 
sufficient receipt from the person for whom 
the check was made. Write checks neatly, 
making the amounts distinct, both in figures 
and words, and so place their value as to pre- 
clude possibility ofadditions. A check payable 
to a given person’s order is worthless without 
that person’s autograph on the back. When 
giving a check to a party unknown at your 
bank, or to some one who is unable to write, 
you may, if you please, have them indorse the 
check in your presence, and write your sig- 
nature beneath theirs. This verifies John 


hi 
— Smith at the bank. Checks are not nego- 


ar 
tiable by dishonest persons if indorsed only 
by your name and “ For deposit only.” 

In paying purchase money for real estate, 
you should hand either actual cash or a certi- 
fied check. Your bank, or deposit book, 
should be balanced frequently. Banks that 
keep business well in hand prefer to balance 
evstomers’ books each month. 








rs remittance to distant points, bank 

drafts are preferable to personal checks. 
Such drafts are generally furnished, in moder- 
ation, to customers without charge. Such a 
draft should be drawn to your order. Its in- 
dorsement by you to the party for whom it is 
intended thus becomes a record. With such a 
draft you send a bank’s promise to pay, instead 
of an individual’s. 

New York City being the commercial centre, 
drafts on its banks are at par throughout the 
United States. Thus if in New York, and ex- 
peomne to take with you to Minneapolis, 

inn., a considerable sum of money, it would 
be best to carry it in drafts on New York 
bunks. There is another sort of draft common 
among business men. To illustrate the 
method of this draft, let us suppose you have 
ordered goods sent you from a point away 
from your home, engaging to pay for them at 
a specified time. The merchant. instead of 
sending you a bill, fills out a draft upon you 
= as though you were a banker. This 
draft the merchant deposits in his bank, which 
forwards it to the bank in your town, which is 
their correspondent. This draft is handed to 
you by a representative of the bank, when 
you can hand him either cash or a check for 
it, retaining the draft as a receipt. Or if for 
any reason you do not see fit to pay at 
the time, say so and the draft will be returned 
to the merchant marked “refused.” A draft 


of this sort is sometimes sent bearing a future 
date. Your signature, and the date at which 
you expect to pay, written across its face, is 
called its acceptance. 
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THE WOMAN WITH A LITTLE MEANS 


Two Articles For Her Safest Guidance 





OTES are a common means of borrowing 
money, either from financial institu- 
tions or persons who have funds to lend, and 
giving a note isa simple transaction by which 
a borrower, by giving security, obtains the use 
of money by paying legal interest. Any bank 
official will explain how the blank note which 
is furnished should be filled out. It is usually 
best, when a bank’s rules do not conflict, to see 
the cashier and explain to him the standing of 
those whose names appear on the note, then 
leave it to be passed upon in the regular order 
of business. If you are a customer of the 
bank when the note is discounted, its sum is 
placed to your credit less the interest, which is 
paid in advance. 

All banks expect that the sum of money 
kept on deposit by customers will average cer- 
tain amounts, the aggregate of which is a fund 
which the bank handles for its profit, thus 
paying the expenses of doing a banking busi- 
ness for customers. 

If you find it inconvenient to pay a note 
when it falls due, make proper explanations 
at the bank, asking to have either the whole 
or part of the note renewed. A new note is 
then given, new interest is paid and the origi- 
nal note is returned to you. A distinct ac- 
count of your notes and drafts should be kept 
either in a separate pass book or in the back of 
your deposit book. 

Cash deposited with banks does not usually 
draw interest, although some banks allow a 
small interest on balances. Trust companies 
do pay interest, their business being somewhat 
similar to savings banks, for some trust com- 
panies open accounts upon the deposit of small 
amounts, paying no interest until the sum 
reaches five dollars. Trust companies allow 
rates of interest according to the value of the 
deposit and the length of time it is to be held. 

A rule, not generally enforced by trust com- 
panies, is thirty days’ notice of intention to 
withdraw adeposit. The rule is for protection 
when startling occurrences in the financial 
world create “‘a run” on the banks, to meet 
which, on the instant, involves expense to the 
soundest institutions. When a panic occurs, 
the thirty days’ rule affords depositors an op- 
portunity to follow their judgment. 

The laws under which trust companies must 
be organized also dictate the method of certain 
transactions; therefore it is probable that the 
guarantee of a trust company is quite a safe 
one. As trustee of an estate or executor of a 
will, every step taken by a trust company fol- 
lows exact legal requirements. Officers of 
trust companies are invariably willing to ex- 
slain the methods of their business to persons 
likely to need their services. 





RUST companies must have a fire and 
burglar proof vault,in which to keep their 
money and securities, and the cost of building 
a larger vault than the company needs for its 
own use is small, compared with the revenue 
which may probably be derived by renting the 
additional space to customers, or persons who 
have valuable papers and treasured articles 
which they wish to keep from loss or injury. 
Thus the trust company for its own benefit 
adds to its business a safety deposit branch, 
fitting up their big vault with tiers of steel 
boxes. The rent asked for each box varies 
with its size. The least price of a box for one 
year is usually five dollars. The capacity of 
such a box varies but little from 4x4x16 inches. 
If a box renter wish another person to 
have regular access to his box, special ar- 
rangement for this must be made with the 
company. An official accompanies those who 
enter the vault, for although each key fits the 
lock of one box and no other, there is, beside, 
a master key with which the safety deposit 
company’s representative must partly unlock 
your box before your own key will act upon 
the lock. Thus you cannot, unaided, either 
unlock or lock your own box. This arrange- 
ment is not altogether for the safety of the 
vault’s general contents, but is intended as 
a protection for people who, having examined 
the contents of their boxes, secured from obser- 
vation in the privacy of a small coupon room, 
may start unconcernedly for the street, leaving 
in the coupon room, strewn upon the desk, 
securities amounting to thousands of dollars. 
Officers of safety deposit companies have 
many curious experiences, some of which 
seem quite too improbable for belief. The 
company builds a vault, the steel plates in 
which may weigh forty or fifty tons. The 
doors are double, the outer one weighing per- 
haps two tons, locked by a wonderful piece of 
mechanism and sealed by its chronometer at- 
tachment, until a prearranged opening hour. 
The builders have guaranteed this vault for 
forty-eight hours against burglarious attack. 
Bonds, deeds, securities and wills are certainly 
safer in such a strong box than they are when 
strewn loosely upon a desk, or chairs, or even 
in a waste basket. ‘It’s a careless man who 
leaves his valuables thus.’’ Yes; sometimes. 
In fact, generally it is. 

The laws governing the management and 
action of trust companies are in most States 
far more stringent than those under waoich 
savings banks may be organized and carried 

n; thus a trust company may be safely 
selected to act as the executor of a will, or as 
trustee of an estate, and in various other ways 
to become responsible for financial manage- 
ment. The trust company is obliged to do its 
business in conformity with the laws, and its 
officers and stockholders are held responsible 
to those whose business they engage to do far 
more rigidly than individuals are, when act- 
ing in the same relation. 





INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND BONDS 


By Watter H. BArRetr 


AN you recommend either 
stock or bond in which 
investment would be ac- 
companied with reagon- 
able security against 
loss? This is a question I 
am often asked, and not 
infrequently by women. 
The answer is not a diffi- 
cult one to make for there are hundreds of 
bonds which can be named with the moral 
certainty that the companies issuing them 
will always pay the promised interest, and at 
maturity, the principal. The answer, how- 
ever, is not always acceptable, for several 
reasons, the chief one being that the return 
from such investments is smaller than the 
woman of limited means believes she ought 
to receive. Besides, it is not the answer 
wanted, because the question has been asked 
with the idea that one familiar with the 
ways of Wall street must certainly be in pos- 
session of privileged information which, if 
taken advantage of, must lead on to fortune. 
In other words, the answer is expected to 
place the seeker after such knowledge “ on 
the ground floor,” which means the opening 
of the gate of the royal road to wealth, with- 
out the usual accompanying dangers which 
are encountered by all who seek it. A 
moment’s reflection should convince the in- 
quirer that the possessor of such an “open 
secame’’ would naturally use it for the accu- 
mulation of “ unearned increment” on his own 
account, and the fact that few financial writers 
are known to be overburdened with wealth 
might also be interpreted adversely to their 
reputation for supposed far-sightedness. 

It is not the province of the financial writer 
to play the part of “‘ pointer” to his readers, 
but it is rather his duty to state facts so that 
his readers may be in a position to draw their 
own conclusions. Advice on any given point, 
proverbially cheap, may be tendered, but it is 
a rash individual who will assume the re- 
sponsibility of guiding the speculative opera- 
tions of another, and the mere willingness to 
do so should be sufficient to warn off the 
capitalist, be it man or woman, 

HERE are certain well-defined rules which 

should govern all who possess money, 
and which, if they are departed from, invaria- 
bly result disastrously. The investment of 
money in securities is governed by the same 
principles as are the purcliases made at the 
Catshar'a. the baker’s or the candlestick 
maker's, the only difference being, that instead 
of dealing with the tradesman the woman is 
called upon to enter the banking house or the 
broker’s office, the surroundings of which are 
at first thoroughly unfamiliar to her. But if 
she will recall the hesitancy with which she 
ordered her first dinner, and can remember 
her anxiety about the outcome of that vent- 
ure, she may rest assured that the ordeal of 
her first financial investment will be no more 
trying. The woman of foresight who goes 
shopping smoothes her way by preparing a 
list of what she wants, for experience has 
taught her that when she has done so half 
the battleiscver. So it is in investing money. 
Determine first how much is to be spent and 
next what it is to be expended for. 

The first part of the proposition is not dif- 
ficult of solution. It being poor business to 
allow money to remain idle, all that is not 
necessary for current uses should be invested 
so that it will bring some return. Should 
that amount be small it will undoubtedly find 
its way to the savings bank until additions to 
it have made it of sufficient importance to 
seek more remunerative fields. For the pur- 
pose of this talk let it be supposed that a 
woman has $5,000 which she wishes to place 
where it will be reasonably safe, where she 
can always reach it, and where it will return 
a legitimate income. The conditions, it will 
be seen, preclude a rea) estate or other invest- 
ment where the capital cannot be recovered 
within twenty-four hours. The money must 
therefore be invested in some security “listed” 
on one of the great exchanges of the country, 
and furthermore, it must be an active security, 
otherwise it might happen that there would 
be no market when the desire to sell came, 
and a sacrifice would have to be made. A 
wise woman will therefore buy a standard se- 
curity which has the widest possible market. 
There are several such, “ gilt-edged” in char- 
acter, but the responsibility of choice must 
rest upon the investor. How is a woman not 
versed in the affairs of the great corporations 
of the country to make a choice? 

For her household supplies a woman will 
patronize reputable dealers, so for her invest- 
ments she will call upon a banker or broker 
of established standing in the community. 
She must deal frankly with her banker, and if 
she talk straight business to him from the 
beginning, she will find her every interest 
most carefully guarded. She will tell him 
that she has $5,000 to invest, that she wants 
an undoubted security, and that she expects it 
at a price which will return a certain amount 
of income in the shape of interest. She will 
learn very early in the conversation that a 
six per cent. bond of the character she desires 
will cost her say $1,250, and that her $5,000 
will buy just four of these, the income of 
which will amount to $240 per annum, or 4.80 
per cent on her investment. If the income 
meet the expectation of the intending in- 





vestor the banker will assist her in the selec- 
tion of a security, and there need be no fear 
that he will willfully mislead. He may make 
a mistake, but is not nearly so likely to do so 
as the inexperienced woman. Here, however, 
is where the personal responsibility comes in 
and there is no escape fromit. The lower the 
rate of interest the investor is willing to ac- 
cept, the less the chances of loss, but nothing 
is absolutely certain. United States Govern- 
ment bonds, or British consols, are as sure 
as anything can be, but complications may 
arise which will bankrupt either or both na- 
tions. Such catastrophes are hardly more 
likely than that the sun will not rise on the 
morrow, but they are possibilities which, if 
they should eventuate, would swallow up 
every investment. Therein lies the chance. 

The interest in this suppositious case is 
fairly good as investments go at this time, 
and the woman could scarcely do better than 
accept the bonds proposed. Having done so 
she will transfer her $5,000 to the banker who 
will buy for her account on the stock exchange 
the desired bonds. The charge for this service 
is fixed by the laws of the stock exchange at 
$6.25. The bonds will be delivered to her on 
the following day, in her name if she so de- 
sire, and she will deposit them in a safe 
lace. Semi-annually she will present, through 

er banker, the coupons for collection, and 
the anfount will be entered in her account. 
This is what is called legitimate investment. 
A MORE frequent case is that of the woman 
who has a small amount of money to 
invest and wants to know how to do it so as to 
get the largest return possible. In these cases 
every-day common sense is demanded. These 
women talk about “investment” but what 
they mean in their hearts is speculation. 
They have heard of the great fortunes of Wall 
street and they want some of them. They 
have been told, how Jersey Central for instance, 
not many years ago, sold for $6. a share, and 
that the same shares have since sold at $150, 
a net profit, to say nothing of dividends, of 
$144, on every share purchased, or $14,400 
clear profit on an investment of $600. It can 
thus be seen that if $5,000 had been invested, 
a fortune of more than $100,000 would have re- 
sulted. There are stocks on the list of the New 
York Stock Exchange to-day selling for less 
than $6 a share which represent property, the 
outlook for which is less dreary than was that 
presented to the holders of Jersey Central 
when it was selling at its low price. Some of 
these properties may in the future become 
valuable, and if they do they will make fort- 
unes for the people who hold their stocks. 
Before risking any money, however, there 
should be the most careful study of a property, 
the conditions surrounding it, and the men in 
control of it, and being satisfied that fit has a 
future it is well to buy all the stock that can be 
secured. It should be paid for in full, put 
away and forgotten about, for nothing is so 
wearing to man or woman as the constant 
watching of a stock market. If good judg- 
ment has been exercised, money will be made. 

But the little woman tells us what we 
already know—she cannot make the necessary 
investigations alone, and will we not help her? 
Gladly, of course, and we introduce her with- 
out delay to a reputable broker, to find a few 
weeks later that she has not taken our advice 
and that her capital has gone. We could 
have wished her better, but she had the fever 
and it had to burn out. According to her 
story she only wanted to invest when she left 
us, but the temptation was too great. 

Small sums can be invested in Wall street 
as legitimately asanywhereelse. But if great 
profits are looked for the eyes must not be 
turned from the possibility of even greater 
losses. The moment the bars of the specula- 
tive field are taken down the danger of loss is 
far in excess of the prospect of gain, for spec- 
ulation is a lottery, with many blanks. 
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WILL YOU FAVOR THE EDITOR? 


WO years ago the editor of Tue 

/*) Lavies’ Home Journat asked 

his readers to write to him, giv- 

ing him their frank opinion of 

the magazine. In repiy to this 

request, over twelve thousand 

inf) letters were received, each of 

” which was carefully read and 
duly appreciated. Many of the suggestions 
then advanced have been adopted and acted 
upon, adding much to the popularity and 
reputation of the JouRNAL. 

The editor now wishes to repeat his re- 
quest of two yearsago. Many new readers have 
come to the magazine, and from these he 
will be particularly glad to hear; his old 
readers need not to be told that he will enjoy 
hearing from them also. 

Please write with perfect frankness. While 
the editor will appreciate your approval, he 
also wishes to receive fair criticism. All let- 
ters will be considered strictly confidential, 
and under no circumstances will any be 
printed ; therefore employ perfect freedom. 

Tell Mr. Bok, please: 

First: What special part or feature of the 
JOURNAL you like best. 

Second: Which particular recent issue gave 
you the most satisfaction. 

Third: What part, if any, would you prefer 
to have omitted. 

Fourth: Whether you would prefer the 
JoURNAL in a smaller and handier form; one- 
half its present size, for instance, with 64 
small, instead of 32 large, pages, as at present. 

Fifth: Whether there is any — not 
heretofore treated in the JournaL, which you 
would like to see discussed. 

Sixth: What changes, if any, you would like 
to see made in the JouRNAL. 

Tell the editor, in short, why the JournaL 
pleases you, and in what respects, if any, it 
does not please you. He will esteem each 
letter, whether of praise or criticism, a personal 
courtesy. Address, 

The Editor, THe Lapres’ Home Journal, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 
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’ Close at his back, with shout and jeer, And hardy Scotchmen strained their bones 
T H E BRO W N | ES RO U N D T H E W O RLD They chased him to the keystone here, And muscles, shoving curling stones, 
But farther than this spot they dare And made the very hills applaud, 
By Palmer Co x Not follow either Tam or mare; Or echo back their language broad; 
IN TWELVE STAGES: FOURTH STAGE Rl Snr taen Comet 
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They crowded every foot of space “= °" Ge S23 eget, 
THE BROWNIES Where coronations once tools tanes ] © ae 5 \ ra iy I a 
: Upon the ancient seat they crawled Ee) cy = gO fr, gag? 
IN SCOTLAND Where royalty was oft installed. ¥.. HESS WAA” ee NLP fy 
Said one: “ This is no doubt the chair Pa . BRN S 
© oO Where kings received the crown to wear, 
Which proved a signal for attacks 
time the band — That soon laid monarchs on their backs. 
of Brownies bright Short was their shrift, small joy they found, 
Reached Scoitish soil From having been as sovereigns crowned, 
in great delight. "Twas but a step from throne to bier, 
They traveled many miles to see A rough one, too, as doth appear, 
Where Macbeth met the witches three If but one care to read the page 
While he returned from battle plain Relating to that murderous age.” 
A hero free from sinful stain, The Bruce’s sword, so long and large 
Though centuries their flight had ta’en Well made to split a casque or targe, 
Between the poet and the Thane, Was hefted with respectful hand 


And centuries away had rolled 

Since that dramatic tale was told. 

The Brownies, with unwearied pace, 
Approached ere long the secret place 
Said one: “ This is the very spot 

The witches danced around the pot, — 
And stirred the broth that was designed = 
To poison an ambitious mind, SZ 
And to the surface omens bring 


By every member 
of the band. 
Said one: “ No wonder 
foes gave out 
When such a blade 
was swung about, 
Or for his crown 
and Scotland’s right 
He brought it down 































To whisper of a future king.” with all his might.” i f° =S3 ~ oe PPO p> <a wrt ~ 
Another said: “’ Tis, sure enough, Gray Benvenue was reached at last, P athe naeiithe s einai: §— Parag Com 
1 fancy I can smell the stuff, And famous woods and fords were passed ——— — 
a, 7 According to that ancient rule The Brownies, from a neighboring height 
A e That all must let their anger cool Peeped down upon the pleasing sight 
Ere they a running Until the shades of evening came 


stream have crossed, 
Or else their 

reputation’s lost.’’ 
Then one, 

who measured 

with his eyes 

The distance, thus 

expressed surprise : 
“It puzzles me, 

that stormy night, 
When roads were muddy, 


And made the players quit their game. 
Said one: “ Let half a dozen go 
For brooms to sweep away the snow 
While others run without delay 
To find where stones are laid away. 
This curling game, that to the band 
May seem so strange, 
I understand. 
I’ve watched them play 
till after dark 
On frozen lakes 





lightning bright, within the park, 
And all the witches, howling mad, And heard the loud 
Were at the time so lightly clad, approval, too, 
How Tam’s old mare, - Of ‘Weel done Sawnie, 
the truth to tell, guid for you!’”’ 
Could keep ahead It was not long, as one may think, . 


of them so well.’’ 
Then to the humble 

cottage small, 
Where Burns was born, 

they hastened all. 
To talk about 

the noted spot 
That is revered 


Before they stood around the rink 

And slid the stones with might and main 
While striving highest scores to gain. 
Some for the sport were doubly nerved, 
And won applause they well deserved, 
While others soon had aching bones 
Who got in front of sliding stones. 
Sometimes the stones hit with such force 
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by every Scot. They split, or bounding on their course 
Said one: “A lowly home in truth Rolled on the edge and havoc made 
Where that bright poet passed his youth, Among the busy broom brigade, 



















And on the heath behind this hill “ This is,” said one, “ the Trosach’s dell 
See traces of their fire still, Where once, with such a fiendish yell 
O’er which they boiled the horrid mess Clan Alpine sallied from the glen 
That brought about so much distress. Upon the frightened archer men. 
The ‘ eye of newt and toe of frog,’ But lacking Roderick’s bugle blast 
Soon gave poor Scotland such a jog, To cheer them on, as in the past, 
Young heads grew old and black ones gray Were checked by Moray’s lancers brave 
Before she knew a peaceful day.”’ And tumbled back into their grave.” 
The mention of those stirring times To fair Loch Katrine next they paid 
Soon brought to mind the witches’ rhymes, A visit, and around it strayed, 
As there, with many a hop and squat, And had there been a barge at hand 
They danced around the bubbling pot. No doubt they would 
So joining hands upon that ground have shoved from land. 
Some Brownies danced a merry round Wild Caledonia, rich in scenes 
With “ Thrice to thine and thrice to mine,” That well might tax 
According to the charming line, the Brownies’ means 
While smiles the width of faces tried Of getting round and seeing all 
As comrades formed a circle wide. The places worthy of a call. 
To see with what a show of art They traveled fast, and traveled wide, 
The actors would perform their part. To fields and mountains every side, 
Then off to other points they strayed To lakes and streams, and castles strong 
And many a famous scene surveyed. Made famous through immortal song. 
A view of Edinburgh they gained, While resting ona structure old 
Then feet were still and eyes were strained Which spanned a stream 
As they took in the pleasing sight that swiftly rolled, 
That caused both wonder and delight. Said one: “ This is the town of Ayr, 
Through mystic power they found their way And this the bridge, I do declare, 
To rugged castles old and gray, To which the screeching witches came 
When 
Tam 
ee = = Q 
Shanter 
was 
their 
game ; 
The 
kitk 
that 
stands 
eer beyond 
2 the 
, trees 
Me Is 
} where they Which proves that genius, now and then, But fun went on as hours went by, 
sallied out Is not confined to high-born men, All had a chance their skill to try, 
like bees, But through mysterious ways divine And ere the light of morning came 
7 And put In humble souls finds room to shine.” All understood the curling game. 


the gray With bagpipes in their arms, in pairs, 
mare to They marched and played sweet Scottish airs 
her most Like “ Annie Laurie,”’ “ Bonnie Doon”’ 

ma. TO save And many a soul-inspiring tune. 

fa O'Shanter It chanced to be the time of year 

<= fromaroast. When ice was spread on stream and mere, 






Thuswe go from land fo land 
pm mod t is strange ongpentl 
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the year that doubts and 
anxieties fill the hearts of 
mothers all through our 
land. In the one ease, 
the anxiety may be an in- 
tense one that causes the 
heart to ache and the head 

- ~~ to refuse to rest during the 
long hours of the night. In the other instance, 
it may be a small, lingering doubt which for 
some reason or other she cannot dispel. But 
the feeling exists nevertheless, and she won- 
ders whether she is only a foolish mother too 
fond of her daughter, or whether the mother’s 
heart forebodes coming evil to the child of 
her own flesh and blood, But during all the 
day and all through the night the mother- 
heart carries the thought with her. 


0} 


oe during this past winter she has seen 

her daughter go into the outer world, 
perhaps for the first time, and the breakfast 
table talk has sparkled with descriptions of 
the festivities of the night before. And asthe 
winter wore on she realized that one name 
more than any other seemed to enter particu- 
larly into the thoughts and conversation of 
‘her little girl.” And, after a while she saw 
the name with which she had been made 
familiar by sound, confront her on acard as it 
was handed to her by the servant announcing 
“a caller for Miss Ethel.” The mother- 
heart fluttered perhaps just a little as the child 
ef her heart asked permission to receive him. 
And she began to feel that the heart that had 
been all the mother’s own at the beginning of 
the winter, belonged, at its close, in part to 
another. She naturally knows what it will 
lead to. The end to such a beginning is 
generally pretty clear. Mothers are not so 
tremendously blind as some of our young 
men think. They know very well what so 
much effusive politeness on the part of a certain 
young man means, although the young man 
thinks he is very clever in hiding it. But 
like the good mother she is, she pretends 
not to notice the intense anxiety evidenced 
for her health, or the great desire that she 
should be seated in the most comfortable 
chair the moment she enters a room. She 
only smiles, but, oh what a meaning there 
is in thesmile of a mother under such circum- 
stances! A whole dictionary is not a circum- 
stance to it. That is the kind of smile that 
truly speaks louder than words. I have seen 
such smiles. I saw one the other night and 
I thought I would curl up from suppressed 
laughter. But I could afford to laugh. I was 
not the party interested. 








‘twenly-five before he marries. 





the is not an easy matter for a mother—or a 

father, either, but it comes hardest on the 
mother—to realize that “her little girl” has 
grown to be a young woman in the eyes of 
another, And I think, sometimes, that we 
men forget this in the ardor of our affection. 
We urge and plead for an “early date,” and 
wonder, and are often provoked when the 
parent hesitates, and puts us off with an 
evasive answer. We forget the depth of a 
parent’s love, the strength of a tie that binds a 
mother to her child. Forget it, did I say? 
Rather, we do not know it, and in our igno- 
rance lies our only excuse. We come into a 
home, we win a heart, and ofttimes is that 
little heart the very sunshine of the lives 
within that home and of that home itself. 
And so I marvel not at the pe wy / which 
fills the heart of the mother, as she looks at 
and wonders, and studies the man who comes 
to her and asks her for what is her all in all. 
Daily, yes, hourly she asks herself: Is my 
child safe in his keeping? Will she be happy 
with him? Is he trustworthy ? 


oO 


F course it is the natural desire of every 
mother that her daughter should *“ marr 

well,” to use a current phrase. But much 
depends upon how we interpret the word 
“well.” Usually it is applied to a young 
man’s income or financial possessions, hen 
this is the case, the standard used is an un- 
fortunate one. There is not a more cruel 
standard by which to measure a young man 
than the position he is able to offer the girl 
of his choice. [ am not an advocate of the 
“love in a cottage” theory, by any means, 
but I do believe in the good old-fashioned 
theory of a young couple starting out into the 
world with a moderate income, and then 
climbing upward together. I know this 
sounds visionary, and like the sort of reading 
we find in stories, but the truth is there just 
the same. I give it as my earnest conviction 
that a young girl will be far safer in the hands 
of a young man, born of parents in moderate 
circumstances, honest in his principles and 
energetic and industrious, than she would 
with a young man who has only known the 
luxuries of life, and to whom work is an in- 
cidental matter rather than the aim and pur- 
pose of life. I do not care how poor a young 
man may be, if he has good health, sound 
principles, is respectful of sacred things, is 
temperate in his habits, and is not afraid to 
work and work hard, and face the world with 
a determination to succeed, that young man 
can be trusted with the best and sweetest girl 
ever reared in an Americar home. Marriage, 
and all that a good, loving young wife means, 
is the developing power of such a man. 
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A T the same time, I believe that no oung 
man has a right to ask a girl to be his 
wife until he has reached a certain point in 
his life. And I would apply this both to his 
age and his prospects. As to age, I think a 
young man should wait until he is at least 
Before that 
time, his impressions and his fancies are apt 
to be fleeting. A young man drifts and 
flounders in almost everything he does—wife- 
choosing included—before he is twenty-five. 
He rarely knows himself what he wants in 
anything. He does not know the world nor 
its people. He may think he does—a young 
man between eighteen and twenty-five gen- 
erally does—but he doesn’t all the same. It 
requires him to reach and pass the twenty- 
five-year period to find out how little he knew 
before. After he passes twenty-five he begins 
to learn, and from that time on, things have a 
meaning to him. The difference before and 
after this twenty-five-year period is: That 
before, he wonders that he is so much more 
mature than others and knows so much; 
while afterward, he wonders that he is so im- 
mature and knows so little. And when a 
young man reaches that point where he is 
convinced that he knows very little, then his 
time of learning commences. Young men 
generally think they know “a great deal about 
girls’ when they are twenty-one, and can 
easily choose a wife. But the wisdom of 
twenty-one on that point is a little slippery, 
and I would advise no young man to test it. 
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\HEN, too, a young man has noconception 
of his capabilities before he reaches 
twenty-five. He has no fixed purpose in 
mind; he has no idea what he is capable of 
doing; he does not know the business world 
nor its chances. He has had no oppor- 
tunity of showing his employers his capacity 
to ait a@ more important position. He has, 
therefore, no practical idea of his prospects, 
and he can form none. A young man is all 
too apt to forget, I think, that the period be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-five is 
the formative period in his life, and durin 
that time he had better have no additiona 
responsibilities upon him other than his 
own struggles will demand. But when he 
reaches twenty-five he generally begins to de- 
velop. His opinions on matters begin to be 
listened to—casually, it is true, at first, but 
they command attention nevertheless, where 
formerly they were ignored and justly so. 
From this time on, his career begins and he 
can, with a greater degree of accuracy, decide 
for himself whether he can ask the girl of 
his choice to share his life with him. Be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty a young man 
should, if he hopes to amount to anything, 
choose his path in life and test his capabilities. 
And then it is that the love of a good wife 
and her counsel will mean everything to him. 
If we look at current statistics, we find at 
once that the greater majority, I think it is 
something like 70 per cent., of our young men 
are marrying between twenty-five and thirty 
with a leaning toward -the latter age. “Years 
ago it was different, and the marrying age for 
young men was between twenty-two and 
twenty-five. But as we have grown older so 
we have grown wiser. 


S to the moral trustworthiness of a 
young man, no true rule of exactions 
can be applied, except a general one. A 
mother naturally feels that none but a perfect 
man should call her daughter his wife. But 
such a thing, my dear woman, much as we 
might wish for it, is hardly a possibility on 
this earth. Besides, I should think, that a 
perfect man might become exceedingly 
monotonous, and somewhat of .a mental 
strain upon any woman. What a parent has 
a right to ask and expect in any young man 
are certain moral qualities, without which no 
man is worthy to approach marriage. If a 
young man bring with him a clean name, 
upright principles, temperate habits and an 
honest respect for womanhood and sacred 
things, he possesses the cardinal qualities 
which generally make good men. There may 
be certain little faults, which we would rather 
did not exist. But on the other band, the 
mother of the young man, looking at her 
yrospective daughter, undoubtedly also sees 
little shortcomings which she hoped might be 
otherwise. For it is astonishing, you know, 
how much easier it is to see the faults in 
otber people's children than it is in our own. 
It is best not to attempt to break a butterfly 
on a wheel. Let a young man be right in the 
main, let his highest attributes be correct, and 
we can trust him forthe rest. Don’t try to 
pick flaws, my good woman. Your daughter, 
perhaps, could stand it only a trifle better 
from other hands, than can the young man 
from yours, 
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7* some homes, however, it is the choice 
made by the son in the family that is 
causing the mother toanxiously wonder if she 
will, as she so fondly hopes, find in the heart 
idol of her boy the daughter of her ideal. For 
years she has formulated and cherished her 
ideal, until the fancied has almost grown into 
a reality. She has pictured to herself a girl 
who would be something more than other 
girls she has seen and met. Other boys might 
marry these, but the best girl was none too 
good for her boy. He would be wise, she 
fancied, and choose some one who would meet 
his mother’s ideal, who would be carved ac- 
cording to her own image. And now thatthe 
choice has been made, somehow she does not 
feel that the real resembles the ideal. Ah! 
my good mother, it never does in this world, 
no more in girlsthan inaughtelse. We build 
our ideals with the hands of our fancies; the 
realities are made by hands of other minds, 
and the difference is always there. But be- 
cause a difference exists it does 10t always 
follow that our fancy builded better than the 
real has proven. It is a difficult, yea, if not 
an almost impossible feat, for ason to bring to 
his mother the girl that she had hoped in her 
heart would be his wife. There will always be 
something lacking in the real which showed 
itself so beautifully and plainly in the fancied 
being. Sometimes the real comes very close 
to the ideal, and then happiness is supreme. 
But more often it falls short. 
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CAN conceive of few things more trying 

to a betrothed young girl than her first 
meeting with the family of her affianced. It 
is a hard, almost a crue) ordeal, and not every 
girl passes through it unscathed. True, she 
may have nothing to fear, yet the first im- 
pression she feels is frequently lasting, and 
she is anxious to show that theson has chosen 
according to the family’s best wishes. And 
what girl can look her best under such trying 
circumstances? I think if there are two oc- 
casions when a girl frequently presents herself 
at her worst it is when she first meets the 
family of her future husband and upon her 
wedding day. The average bride suggests to 
me a living corpse more than anything else, 
and when she marries in full evening wedding 
costume of white, the picture to my mind is 
almost complete. It is an exceptional girl 
who looks her best upon her wedding day. I 
think mothers frequently do not make suf- 
ficient allowance for a girl whom they have 
reason to believe will be allied to their families, 
when they meet her for the first time. Few 
girls can be self-composed and natural under 
such circumstances, and the impression 
formed, if it is allowed to be lasting, is often 
as unfair as it is erroneous. Girls are oft- 
times very much like orchids; they grow upon 
you the more you see of them. Of course, all 
this does not hold good where two families, 
which have known each other for years, are 
united by marriage. But it frequently hap- 
pens that the mother never sees her future 
daughter until she looks upon her as the 
affianced wife of her son, 
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MOTHER'S dissatisfaction with her 
son’s choice often arises from causes 
which have nothing whatever to do with the 
rsonality of the girl. A prejudice is formed 
n a mother’s heart because a girl may not be 
on an equal social standing with herson. Our 
“old families,” proud of their lineage, often 
have this to contend with. And as we have 
so few families in this country of a lineage at 
all ancient and capable of proof, the matter 
is not one of great surprise. The wealthy 
mother contends with this question when her 
son chooses a girl of parents in moderate cir- 
cumstances. The mother whose husband 
is a professional man chafes at the turn of 
affairs because the son chooses to marry into 
a family of trade, as it is called. Thesuccess- 
ful do not wish their children to marry with 
the unsuccessful. Ah! how these mothers 
wish that Cupid might be told just where to 
direct his arrows! But the little god of Love 
has his own notions about that sort of thing, 
my dear woman, = the same notions of his 
own now that he had when, twenty-five years 
ago, he shot his little arrow into your heart. 
He did not seek advice from your mother, ox 
the mother of your affianced husband, but 
he shot where he chose, and you thought he 
directed his arrow pretty well then, just as 
your son now approves of his mark. 


é oo social distinctions which so many 
families endeavor to engender and de- 
velop in contemplated marriages is, I think, 
one of the most unfortunate tendencies of the 
times. A social aristocracy has always been 
impossible in America, and it is never more 
impossible than at the present time. We 
need not be extremists in our beliefs, and refuse 
to admit that there exist grades and classes 
in American society. Our social lines are 
sufficiently drawn for individual protection, 
as they rightly should be, and must be in any 
great nation. But for any grade of society to 
refuse a humane and proper recognition to a 
girl, foreign perhaps to our special modes of 
living, is a piece of snobbery unworthy of 
any American family which thrives and 
prospers under American privileges and re- 
sources. We have in this country a class of 
people whose social standards are beneath 
contempt, and who consider it almost infec- 
tious to brush their mantles against the 
plainer cloaks of what they chovse to call 
** the lower classer.’”?” Wecan, if weso choose, 
amuse ourselves in this country by believing 
that there is such a thing as American lineage. 
But when we permit this harmless amusement 
to become a settled belief and seriously discuss 
it, as I have heard it in some drawing-rooms 
the matter passes out of the amusing and 
assumes the ridiculous. The great social 
strength of this country, the real substantial 
sna hope and life of this nation, my 
friend, lies with what is designated as the 
great average, middle class; and from this 
class springs not only the mental, physical 
and moral bone and sinew of this Republic 
but the best type of womanhood which orna- 
ments the American home to-day. The man 
or woman who to-day sneers or casts one dis- 
creditable innuendo upon that class, stamps 
himself or herself unworthy of being classed 
among intelligent people. 
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aes truest, best and sweetest type of the 
American girl of to-day does not come 
from thehome of wealth; she steps out from 
a home where exist comforts rather than 
luxuries. She belongs to the great middle 
class—that class which has given us the best 
American wifehood; which has given help- 
mates to the foremost American men of our 
time; which teaches its daughters the true 
meaning of love; which teaches the manners 
of the drawing-room but the practical life of 
the kitchen as well; which teaches its girls 
the responsibilities of wifelhood and the great- 
ness of motherhood, These girls may not 
ride in their carriazes, they may not wear the 
most expensive gowns, they may even help 
a little to enlarge the family income, but these 
self-same girls are to-day the great bulwark of 
American society, not only present but of the 
future. They represent the American home 
and what is best and truest in sweet domestic 
life, and they make the best wives for our 
American men. I have no patience with 
those theories that would seek to place the 
averuge American girl in any other position 
than that which she occupies, ornaments and 
rightfully holds: the foremost place in our 
respect, our admiration and our love. She is 
not the society girl of the day, and she is 
better for it. She knows no superficial life; 
she knows only the life in a home where hus- 
band, wife and children are one in love, one in 
thoughts and one in every action. She be- 
lieves no woman to be sosweet as her mother; 
no man so good as her father. She believes 
that there are good women and true men 
abroad in the world, and, thank God, her 
belief is right. And that man will ever be 
happiest who takes such a girl for his wife. 
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SEEK not to disparage the home-life of 
the wealthy of our land. Some of my 
best friends live in homes of luxury, are 
deemed by the world wealthy and fortunate, 
and the atmosphere of their homes is as pure 
and elevating as is their family life represent- 
ative of every element that makes good 
women and men. But I do write against, and 
will ever do so, that class of the vulgar 
wealthy that refuses to recognize good in those 
not possessed of equal means. I care not 
how tenderly the favored son of a wealthy 
home may have been reared; with what care 
and precision his mental and moral develo 
ment may have been guarded and watched; 
what hopes may be centred in him. I wil 
match his worth any hour of the day with a 
girl from a plainer home and of lesser advan- 
tages. “ But her social station?” the proud 
mother of a son interposes here. Social 
station, my dear woman? What is social 
station? So long as a girl is respectable, so 
long as she is good, so long as she is a loving, 
tender and true woman, by what social 
standard can she be measured? What right 
have weto apply superficial standards to worth 
and character? What comparison can a social 
standard bear to the highest standard of mo- 
rality, to good womanhood, to the best wife- 
hood, to the truest conception of motherhood? 
Is the girl in an office less of a woman than 
the girl who rides in her own carriage? Is she 
less capable of making a good wife? Why do 
we marry? To please society? To uphold so- 
cial standards as false as they are mythical ? 
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| Ser pride has made enough trouble in 

this world without letting it bring grief 
intoourown homes. Letus be broad-minded. 
Measure not a girl by her surroundings; judge 
her for herself. True worth lasts longer and 
wears to the end. The loving heart of a good 
girl is better than all the wealth she can 
bring toaman. It is something that comes 
back to a man three hundred and sixty-five 
times in a year. We can get along with a 


little money in this world, if we will], but 
love is a quality of which we can scarce have 
too much. The right sort of a man looks for 
a true and loving wife, and when he finds her 
let his mother utter a thanksgiving that the 
son brings to her a heart of love rather than 
a mere cold nugget of gold. 
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ANY members of the church 
seem to have a notion 
that they must make a 
distinction between them- 
selves and the world 
around about them. So, 
A 2 oftentimes, when a young 
Pan OO person has been con- 
resell ~ verted, and has joined the 
church, they say to her (if it be a lady): ‘My 
dear, you had better lay aside your ribbons’”’; 
or, “* You had better not wear feathers nor flow- 
ers in your bonnet.”’ “ Why,” she says, “ are 
they not innocent?” “O yes; but you know 
you have on the church, and there ought 
to be a distinction between those that are 
church members and those that are not.” 
That is just what Isay. Where there is no 
other distinction that a person can under- 
stand it is better that ribbons, feathers and 
flowers should not be worn; when there is no 
religion inside, sach outward observances may 
be needful; but my impression is that where 
the inward spirit is right, innocent amuse- 
ments and things that adorn life and make it 
more comely, and add refinement to it, are 
justifiable. Let the line of nonconformity be 
this: that where other people get mad you do 
not; where they are selfish you are not ; where 
they are proud you are humble; where they 
will not make sacrifices for others you will. 
If in your daily conduct and character you do 
not surpass the worldit will matter little what 
sort of uniform you put on. Conform to the 
world, not in things wrong, but in things 
right. Make a difference between yourselves 
and the world in things inward and spiritual, 
and not in things external and carnal. 


HOW A CHRISTIAN SHOULD DRESS 


| led persons have no way in which to show 
that they are Christians except by dressing 
dlainly, then the plainness of their dress will 
ea true symbol of their inward state. Their 
barrenness inside will be greater than their 
plainness outside. 

That there do occur periods of luxury in 
which people are called upon to dress plainly 
as atestimony, Ido notdeny. I affirm that 
there are times when iconoclasm is natural, 
and toa certain extent justifiable. Where a 
community has for hundreds of years been 
steeped in falsehoods that corrupt personal 
honor, and tarnish the purity of the family ; 
where despotisms have been ereeted that de- 
stroy the liberties of men and bind heavy 
burdens on them, and place over them kings 
and governments that oppress them in every 
way; where these things have continued so 
long and so persistently that every button, 
every ornament, every window, every door, 
everything is a symbol of oppression, and the 
whole life is stained through and through 
with degrading tendencies—under such cir- 
cumstances I think there is provocation, and 
to a certain extent justification, for reformers 
to smite hip and thigh all such false emblems. 

I am sorry to see old cathedral windows 
smashed; but I cannot blame the men who, 
when they saw that these things helped to 
promote oppression, broke them in pieces. I 
cannot blame the men who, in the name of 
liberty, destroyed gilded altars and carved 
marbles. Nor can I blame the men who had 
seen their fathers led ovt and burned at the 
stake under priestly domination, whose liberty 
had been taken away by ecciesiasticism, who 
had felt the spear-points of religious intoler- 
ance, and who, when they faced these things 
and found them to be more than human nat- 
ure could bear, arrayed themselves against 
them, and dealt heavy blows for their destruc- 
tion. And I should not condemn, in certain 
periods, dressing plainly, refusing ornamenta- 
tion, and worshiping in plain churches. 


SCRIPTURE AND ADORNMENT 


UT, on the other hand, beauty belongs to 
mankind, because it is inherent in God; 
it belongs to Christianity; it pervades the 
realm of the imagination, in which largely 
the elements of religion dwell; and the 
Christian man or the Christian woman, in or- 
dinary times, in unrevolutionary times, in the 
average circumstances of life, has a right to 
decoration, to ornament, unrestrained except 
by considerations of equity, of expense, and 
of proportion as to what they shall use for 
themselves, and what they shall distribute to 
the needy, at the same time conforming to the 
dictates of good taste, which is only a term to 
designate between true beauty and meretri- 
cious beauty. Does Scripture forbid that? It 
does seem to. But we must use common 
sense in interpreting the apostolic letters. 
~ For instance, in the Epistle to Timothy 
Paul says: “I will therefore that men pray 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without 
wrath and doubting.” According to the lit- 
eral interpretation of that, men ought never to 
pray without lifting up their hands; but this 
was the expression of a figure that was in 
Paul’s mind, representing what he had seen, 
where irritable religious folks were scolding 
each other. He desired that their hands 
should be held up in prayer and not in fisti- 
cuffs. (I wonder that there has not been a sect 
formed on that subject.) 


WOMEN AND FINE FABRICS 


“TN like manner, also, let women adorn 

themselves in modest apparel, with 
shame-facedness and sobriety, not with braid- 
ed hair, nor gold nor pearls nor costly array ; 
but (which becometh women confessing god- 
liness) with good works.” 

I have observed that this stands right in 
connection with the following text: 

“Let the women learn in silence, with all 
subjection.” 

If people insist upon it that they have 
liberty in one passage, and that it does not 
mean exactly what it says, why do they turn 
round and say that the other is to be taken 
literally ? I hold that they are all to be taken 
in a large way. Those women, in the days of 
Timothy, who lived to make themselves frames 
for jewelers to display their ornaments on, 
were the ones that Paul was aiming at; and if 
in our day women live for any such ignoble 
purpose, and adorn themselves with exquisite 
beauty and grace, which are the index of no 
excellence within, men say that they load 
themselves with these things to catch the eyes 
of the passers-by in the absence of more sub- 
sentidl ines. But suppose there comes one 
with sound womanhood and love and all 
things beautiful, may she not wear fine fabrics 
—silks, furs and laces? And may she not wear 
gold ornaments and diamonds? There is no 
inconsistency between these things and re- 
ligion. Where they correspond with the 
character they are in good taste, and therefore 
admissible. Where these outward ornaments 
are worn Over a more ornamental spirit do 
not be troubled; God will not find fault with 
them. 

Then there is another passage in which 
Peter, speaking of women and wives adorning 
themselves, says: 

* Whose adorning, let it not be that outward 
adorning of the plaiting of the hair, and the 
wearing of gold or of putting on of apparel; 
but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
ments of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, 
in the sight of God, of great price.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN 


rMHERE is a fatal mistake, I believe, in not 
recognizing the fact that children may, 
from the earliest years of intelligence, be 
taught to distinguish between good and evil. 
As I look back at my childhood I can see that 
I never, at any later period, had a fuller, 
deeper and more profound sense of sinfulness, 
or of my need of God, or aptitude toward 
things spiritual, than I had when I was six 
years old. 1 had then as intelligent an idea 
of the framework of teaching as I have now. 
I believe I had a good deal better conception 
of it then than IT now have; for I used to un- 
derstand the whole network of Calvinism, 
and exercised myself therein, both to my 
benefit and to my disadvantage. I stuck fast 
on the rock of divine decrees. I thought that 
if I were born to be saved I should be saved, 
and that if I were not I could not be. There 
were days and weeks, when I was a boy run- 
ning barefoot to drive the cows to pasture, 
that the shadow of the divine government 
fell upon me, and I was in the twilight. If 
I had then had a mother to take me by the 
hand and lead me to Christ, and open to my 
consciousness the thought that He was on my 
side just because I was wrong, and just be- 
cause I did not do a great many things that I 
ought to do, and did do a great many things 
that Iought not to do, I might have grown 
up a boy fit to have my life written in a Sun- 
day-school series! But it was not so, and, as 
you know, I was a minister’s son, too. I was 
surrounded by ministers. There were eiglit 
of our family, and there were many that came 
to our house to visit, and I used to hear them 
talk. They were holy men, living far above 
ordinary persons in spiritual life. My re- 
membrance and knowledge in regard to clergy- 
men has been eminently favorable. I honor 
them. My feeling is very strong in respect to 
their honesty and stability. I was forcibly 
impressed with their worthiness. The home 
in which I was brought up was full of relig- 
ious influences. And yet I was left to struggle 
with those difficulties of doubt and question- 
ing through which everybody had more or 
less to pass before coming into the church. 
All were required to go through the Red Sea 
and cross the Jordan in order to enter the 
promised land. My impression is that children 
do not need to know much theology; they 
need more careful ethical instruction ; morality 
is a matter to be learned and trained into. 
The religious instruction of the child cannot 
begin too early; and it is properly parental 
work. Asa general rule it should not be left 
to any besides parents. Sometimes humble 
servants and faithful nurses are better teachers 
of children than their parents; women there 
are who are the spiritual mothers of their 
sisters’ children; and all honor to such; but 
for the most part it is the office of the father 
and mother, and especially of the mother, to 
instruct the child in every moral tendency. 
They are God’s appointed instruments for its 
education. The older brothers and sisters 
stand next, as the instructors of the young. 


SWEETNESS OF BEING PRAYED FOR 


I ky is sweet to me to think that I am prayed 
for by dear little children. What should 
we do if it were not for flowers and children 
in this world? Flowers can only look at us, 
but children can speak to us and with us; 
and they can pray for those whom they love. 
Blessed are they who have children’s prayers, 
blessed are they who have the prayers of the 
peer and humble, and blessed are they who 
1ave prayers of such as are ready to perish. 
It is a great comfort to me to think that there 
are so many praying for me whom I never saw 
and whom I never shall see in this world. 

Yesterday I was invited to attend a meeting 
in this city for the celebration of our victories, 
in a little room on or near Court street. 
When I went in there were present a few 
white persons and some ex-slaves. But fora 
misunderstanding there would have been 
many scores there to give thanks to God for 
the inauguration of Lincoln, the Moses of 
that people, and to pray them out of bondage. 
The president of the meeting shook hands 
with me and gave me some interesting in- 
formation respecting the ex-slaves. He keeps 
a kind of Intelligence Industrial Office. He 
said that many of them had come to town, 
and that coming into his office they often 
mentioned my name and prayed for me there. 
It touched me to the very quick. I would 
rather have the prayers of one of those much- 
suffering, much-praying creatures, who pray 
much because prayer is their only road to 
freedom, than a prayer of the proudest ruler 
or the greatest man‘on earth. I am very rich 
if the poor pray for me. I was touched in 
reading in the memoirs of my mother that 
she was in the habit, before daylight in the 
morning, of praying for her children. 

A prayer once uttered is like a symphony 
that is played on heavenly instruments, and 
that extends itself down through the ages. I 
to-day, standing here to do a minister’s work, 
feel that I am greatly indebted to the prayers 
of my mother. While I thank God for the 
myriad blessings which I have received at His 
hand, I am thankful for my mother's prayers, 
which have ministered to me so long, and 
which I believe will minister to me all the 
way down through my life. 


ELEMENTS OF A PERFECT HOME 


OU have not a home when you simply 
have a house that keeps the weather 

out, but does not keep folks in. You have 
rotection from the violently beating elements, 
ut that is not enough. The inside of the 
structure must be finished, 80 that people can 
live in it. There must be a kitchen where 
food can be provided. There must be a cellar 
where vegetables can be stored. 
be fire and lights. There must be comforts of 
all sorts. The house must be furnished 
throughout. And when the kitchen, the par- 
lor, the library, the chambers and the cellar 
are done, and the beds, chairs and other fur- 
niture are in their places, and the furnace and 
stoves are ready for use, the home is not com- 
plete. What is still wanting? The grand- 
father sitting on one side of the fire, the grand- 
mother sitting on the other side, a little babe 
in the cradle, father and mother communing 
in the blessedness of love, and small children 
sporting about the floor. These conditions 
being fulfilled, the house is answering the end 
for which it was built. 
work is not accomplished, and will not be 
until by suffering and death it has been 
sweetened through and through with the ex- 
periences of the soul itself. 
till then, it will become a perfect home. 


THE ECONOMIST OF THE HOME 


HOUSANDS of noble men there are that 
put their money into their wives’ hands. 
The wife is the economist. She is a better 
manager than a man is, generally speaking, 
though not always. She has the care of the 
household. She has the purchases to make, 
the bills to pay, the children to take care of. 
Her husband earns the money—it may be 
twenty dollars a week, more or less—and 
squanders most of it, often, and brings her 
back nothing, ora pitiful dollar or two. Now, 
every wife is the partner of her husband; the 
law ought to esteem it so; and while he goes 
out to fulfill by work one portion of the part- 
nership duty, she stays at home, and by the 
care of the household or its economy has 
to take another portion; and it is part and 
parcel of one operation. 
therefore, to divide the income, especially as 
she has the care of the children in the family. 
It would be a most humane law that should 
make the wages of every man subject to a 
certain division, so that the wife should be 
sure of her part of his earnings. 


FAITH IN WOMANHOOD 


THINK I am more grateful to God for the 
sense that came to me through my mother 
and sisters of the substantial integrity, purity 
and nobility of womanhood than for almost 
anything else in this world. After along life 
I can say that I have not lost faith in women. 
The longer I live the more chivalric is my re- 
gard for them. I should look upon it as a 
fatal symptom of canker in my soul if I fell 
from my confidence in the general trust- 
worthiness, honesty, honor and chastity of 
womanhood. Therefore, when I hear young 
men, or men in middle life, or old men, cast 
gross aspersions on the character of women, 
I feel as though I were in a den of hissing 
serpents. My soul, come notinto communion 
with such men, abhor them, pass by them, 
for they are themselves far down in corrup- 
tion. If I hear a man speak contemptuous 
words of women, my heart sighs at the 
thought that he had a mother whose memory 
he insults. 





EpiTor’s Note—The first installment of “Mr, 
Beecher’s Unprinted Words” was printed in the Jan- 
uaey Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL. Subsequent material 
will be printed during the year, presenting the free 
preacher’s unpublished opinions on a number of inter- 
esting topics. 
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A GIRL’S RELIGIOUS LIFE 


By ‘Ruth Ashmore 





N every language it has 
been said that “a 
woman without re- 
ligion is like a flower 
without perfume,” 
and that it is true is 
best — by the 
fact that men who 
have no belief grieve 
bitterly if the women 
who belong to them 

are unbelievers. I am going to have a little 

talk with my girls about what religion means 
to them, and what [ think it should mean. 

I say religion because I hope that every one 

of them respects the faith which is lived up 

to by the other, and that no one of them 
would dare question the right or the wrong of 

a belief that gave forth beautiful blossoms of 

purity, sweetness and charity. 

First of all then, your religious life must 
be real. You probably wonder what I mean 
when I say this, and I am going to try, as 
well as I can in black and white, to tell you. 
Each one of you have, please God, been taught 




















when you were little girls to say your prayers, 
to read certain devotional books, and to do as 
nearly as possible that which is right. This 


you have accepted with the beautiful faith 
that comes only to a child. As you near 
womanhood, you begin to think about the 
meaning of things. You decide for yourself 
what is right, you make a public announce- 
ment of your belief and of your intention to 
live up to that belief. Almost invariably this 
is followed by an effort to live what you think 
is a spiritual life. You mark out for yourself 
certain pages that are to be read, you think 
out the prayers you wish to say, you are will- 
ing to work for the cause in which you be- 
lieve, and nothing gives you so much joy as 
the absolute giving up of yourself, mind and 
body, to religion. This is what might be 
called the ecstasy of religion. You who are 
feeling it will think that Iam cruel in saying 
that it is almost worse than no religion at all, 
because all such violent emotions have their 
opposites and are certain to turn in that direc- 
tion. 
RELIGION WITHOUT RELIGION 
RAPPED up in prayer you find your 
daily duties troublesome, uplifted by 
heavenly words the ordinary speech of life 
seems coarse, thinking of the lives of saints 
and martyrs you seem wicked, and there is 
an absolute pleasure in reminding yourself of 
that fact. Now, my dear girl, this is only an 
evidence of vanity. You are by no means the 
greatest sinner that ever lived, and you give 
yourself pleasure, and do not mortify yourself 
when you say so. If you face the situation 
you will realize that your sins are mean, nasty, 
petty little ones—that you do not commit 
great sins, that you are not tempted to, and 
that you are telling what is an absolute un- 
truth when you call yourself the greatest 
sinner in the world. So put down vanity as 
one of your faults. 

It seems most important to you that a cer- 
tain number of prayers be said each morning; 
that is right, if the prayers are said at the 
right time as well as in the right spirit, but 
when you linger over your prayers, keep the 
breakfast table waiting, or find it impossible 
to give a helping hand in the household 
because of your religious duties, your prayers 
are, in the sight of God, of no worth what- 
ever. If you wish them to be as a lovely 
fragrance before the great white throne, get 
up half an hour earlier and in this way make 
faith and works combine. The tired mother, 
who sent a small child up to “sister’’ to be 
amused, only to be informed that ‘sister’ 
was reading her good book and couldn’t be 
bothered with him, is not to be blamed for 
ot with Martha for being troubled 
about many things. 


THE SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL 


OUR religious life is absolutely worthless 
unless you can make the spiritual side 
show itself in your daily life. Dear old George 
Herbert long ago wrote, ‘Let thy mind’s 
sweetness have its operation upon body, clothes 
and habitation.’’ Now, are you doing this? 
Or are you simply using your religion as a 
course of ssthetic pleasure for yourself? Are 
you living a negative life? That is, doing what 
you think correct, as far as the outward 
observance of your religion demands, and, as 
ou put it, “doing no harm to anybody?” 
at last condition does not exist. When 
you don’t do harm to people you do them 
, and so you must be influencing them 
in some ways. To your brother, your sister, 
your father or mother, you are showing some- 
thing of your religious life. Are you giving 
them the impression that religion is good to 
think of and talk about, if not to live by? 
That it makes very little difference whether 
one has belief or not when it comes to a 
eae of every-day life? If this is so, 
o you realize that you are announcing that 
while it is interesting, it is neither worth liv- 
ing by nor dying for? Harsh? No, I am not 
that, I am only trying to show you of how 
little use is religion unless you make it a 
working one. I do not mean by this that you 
shall separate yourself from your people to 
work solely for this, though there are thou- 
sands of orders where great and good work is 
done by women who are called by God to do 
this work, but I am talking to you who are in 
the world and of the world, and who. each in 
your own way, can make that world better. 


DZS 


A DAY OF YOUR LIFE 


UST take a day of your life and work it 
out, You get up a little late, and if you 
stop to say the long prayers that you usually 
do you can’t help the children to dress. 
What ought you to do? Kneel down for a 
minute and reverently ask God’s help dur- 
ing the day, and thank Him for His care dur- 
ing the night. Then go to your work. Don’t 
do it sullenly, don’t do it as if it werea 
trouble, but do it cheerfully as a sister should. 
Later on different duties arise, and do not 
shirk one. I feel like saying many times that 
there is nothing so pleasing to God as work 
that is done cheerfully; it is a prayer, a very 
rosary of deeds. Try throughout the day to 
speak the kindly word, and be charitable even 
in your thoughts. If you have time to be 
alone for a little while, then the book you are 
fond of, or the prayer you wish to say can be 
attended to, but God who made you and 
placed you where you are, He, who can read 
the heart, thoroughly understands that to do 
what your hand findeth to do is worship. 


THE DUTIES OF TRUE RELIGION 

JT WOULD not seem for one minute to un- 
derrate the duties of religion, but I must 
say that I think young girls are too apt to re- 
member the letter of the faith rather than the 
spirit. It is right that you should show the 
world what you believe, that there should be 
the outward visible sign in the attendance at 
church, in the respect shown to those occupy- 
ing spiritual positions, and in the doing of 
charity, but, and this is too often the case, 
these good acts are counted first of all, and 
the duties that come into one’s life, and 
which are just as important, are neglected. 
A girl of my acquaintance, who was very en- 
thusiastic, said during Holy Week, last year, 
to her clergyman: “Oh, Mr. Brown, I am so 
weak, I can hardly walk to church, I have 
almost starved myself this Lent!” She ex- 
pected approbation, she got none; instead the 
clergyman said to her: ‘‘ You are not only a 
foolish, but a wicked girl. You are not strong 
and should not have fasted at all. As itis you 
will be ill, you will cause your mother, who 
is a very busy woman, much trouble and a 
great deal of worry and in the sight of God 
ou have committed a great sin. You have 
acked consideration for others, and you have 
ill-treated the body which was made in His 
image. If you had kept yourself well and 
strong and been a help to your mother, your 
Kaster day might have been a happy one, but 
as it is, it can only be filled with remorse. 
Pray for wisdom.” This explains better than 
I can, what I mean when I tell you that you 
must make your material and your spiritual 
lives in perfect harmony. The soft auswer 
that turneth away wrath does more to con- 
vince your brother of the value of your re- 
ligion, than all the prayers ever written, if 
you are ill-tempered. The forgiveness rend- 
ered some one who has hurt you is more con- 
vincing of the beauty of the golden rule, and 
of your living up to it, than all the societies 
that were ever formed for the benefit of the 
heathen. To make religion beautiful in your 
own home and among your own people is a 
great work. And if every girl did that there 
would be no heathen. I know it is hard to 
always do the right thing. I knowit is hard 
when there are beautiful, high and noble 
thoughts that we would like to enjoy alone to 
have to sweep a floor, or mend a gown, or 
bathe a baby, but the doing of any of these 
gently and cheerfully is better than thinking 

high thoughts—it is living them. 


THE GIRL AT PRAYER 


ri DO not know that I can tell any girl how 

to pray, for each of us unconsciously has 
her own way. All that I can do is to tell you 
mine. God Himself has never seemed far off 
from me, and there is nothing I would not 
ask Him for. I think He knows my tempta- 
tions, and He knows me physically and men- 
tally. Therefore, when Isay : “ Dear God, take 
away this sorrow,” or “ give me this pleasure,” 
I know He understands, and will do as 
seemeth best to Him. When the burden of 
the day becomes almost too great, the cry is 
only, * Lord, help me.” And I tell you from 
my-heart that I have never prayed and found 
my prayer unanswered, not always, perhaps, 
just in the way I expected it, but in time I 
saw the wisdom of it all. I believe in spoken 
prayer, but I believe also in the greatness of 
the prayer that is never uttered by the lips. 
I believe that with God every intense wish is 
a prayer, and so I warn you, as did the 
preachers long ago, to beware of that which 
thou wishest for with all thy heart. Many 
girls, not content, or not feeling sure of the 
words that would come from their own hearts, 
appreciating the majesty rather than the 
mercy of God, prefer a formula of prayer. Of 
this I only have to say, do not get into the 
habit of repeating it thoughtlessly, but linger 
over the beauty of its words and realize what 
they mean every time they are uttered. The 
universal prayer, the one which asks “Our 
Father” for help, and wisdom, and charity, 
and sweetness, belongs to all of us, is simple 
enough for the youngest to understand and 
magnificent enough in its words and intention 
to satisfy the most intellectual. That is all I 
can say about prayer, because when we pray, 
and how we pray must be arranged by each, 
only we do not want our prayers to be mere 
words, nor do we wish to go on the housetops 
or the highways to make them. 








VALUE OF SELF-EXAMINATION 
T= is probably no way to arrive at 
one’s religious condition so valuable 
as by self-examination, and by this | mean 
the living over in your thoughts the hours of 
the day, and the seeing wherein you have 
made mistakes, and how in future they can 
be avoided. Sometimes this practice is carried 
to such a degree that hope is driven away 
from one, but this is only when one is not 
looking at the world quite right, and is too 
prone to see the dark side of the cloud and 
not its silver lining. Provably the best way 
to examine one’s censcience is to say to one’s 
self the Ten Commandments, giving a think- 
ing time after each one, to see if one has 
committed the small sins, that while they are 
not mentioned by words, are yet really in- 
cluded in the Commandments. True, you 
may not have stolen anything, but have you 
been quite just? Certainly you have not killed 
anybody, but have you been cruel in act or 
word? You have not been unchaste, but have 
you looked at or listened to anything that 
you would not like to tell God about? Have 
you by a quick word, asullen temper or an 
ungracious manner showed lack of respect to 
your elders and superiors? Have you, even 
by innuendo, or by a silence that spoke louder 
than words, borne false witness against your 
neighbor? And have you with that question 
of “who is my neighbor?” neglected to doa 
kindness? Do you know that in a beautiful 
garden where the rose trees grow, there some- 
times comes one poisonous plant that kills 
their beauty at once? But this seldom hap- 
pens. Much oftener when no attention is 
given to it, thousands of little weeds spring 
up and choke off the growth of the roses so 
that they wither and lose their loveliness lit- 
tle by little. Now, if you will only recognize 
the little sins and pull them up every day you 
will be in condition, if the great one ever 
comes, to hew it down with the sharp battle- 
ax of religious strength, so that it will not 
hurt you. 


A LIVING FAITH 


HAT I want to make you understand, | 
my dear girls, is that yours isa faith | 


to live by, as well as todie by. Itisa faith 
that will send forth beautiful blossoms of 
love and consideration, will make sweet your 
daily walks, and it is only when you make it 
a living faith that itis worth while. Ido not 
wish to seem to underrate repentance, even if 
it be at the last hour, but I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand that the beautiful life dedi- 
cated to God, lived out in His honor, certainly 
does more for the world at large than the mere 
giving to Him of one’s self at the last minute. 
I wish I couldtell you more plainly what I 
think comes from a living faith. It seems to 
me that it must make all the words spoken 
sweet, al] the looks kindly, and all the actions 
unselfish, and yet with it al] there must be so 
much of humanity in you that you never once 
suggest to the other girls that you are any- 
thing but the most agreeable girl they know, 
and the best one. I wouldn’t have you a 
hypocrite for the world; I would not have 
you assume any virtue that you did not pos- 
sess, but I am more than anxious that you 
should get so close to every virtue that it will 
become a part of you, and that your life will 
be a picture of perfect faith as shown by 
works. 


WHEN HOPE SEEMS GONE 


HERE comes to every one of us a time 
when life seems full of darkness, and all 
the asking for light remains unanswered. 
There comes a time when everything we do 
is darkened, when hope seems gone, and life 
itself made up only of the dark and dreary 
times. These days always come with the 
greatest intensity to the girl who is most en- 
thusiastic and most emotional. And theseare 
the times when she needs to pray continually 
for help to hold on to her belief. Sometimes 
this condition comes from purely physical 
reasons, again from mental ones; some- 
times one is so tired with working and seeing 
no apparent result, and, again, one grows 
weary of calling for help and apparently get- 
ting none. The wisest girl sometimes grows 
weary in well-doing. Unbelief walks like a 
skeleton every where. 

The true faith may be yours, it may be mine. 
The good Samaritan had it for he took care of 
the poor and the sick and asked no questions. 
It is the faith that makes men and women 
live better lives, do more good in the world, 
and teaches tliem to let their own lives be the 
lanterns to guide the doubting over the trouble- 
some path. Are you going to let the world 
scoff at your faith? Are you going to let it 
be only the spoken and not the active belier? 
Or are you going to let people see how happy 
and how good it is to have such a faith, by 
letting them see how happy, how good, how 
loving and how charitable, your own life is? 
Unless you mean to do this, to try to do this, 
you will never convince any one that you 
have the true faith. You will never convince 
any one that yours is the true faith when you 
attack every other. 

In the Talmud is the story of the many 
pilgrims who came to the gate of a great city ; 
each was hungry and thirsty, each spoke in a 
different language and said one word. They 
looked angry at each other and it almost 
seemed as if they were coming to-blows when 
the keeper of the gate sent for an interpreter. 
He listened to each one, smiled and said: 
‘*Give them grapes, each in his own way has 
asked for them.’’ Peace was restored and 
they became friends. Now, each of us in our 
way is trying to get to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, each of us may take a different mode 
of expression, but as we know what the de- 
sire of each is, shall we scoff at the mode of 
speaking? My dear girls, respect the belief of 
every human being, no matter how different 
it may be from your own, for it is God, not 
you, who will judge of the right and the wrong. 





Ep1Tor’s Notre—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the heading “Side Talks with 


Girls,” will be found on Page .%4 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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People have no 
idea how crude and 
cruel soap can be. 
It takes off dirt, so far, 
so good; but what else does 
it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the under- 
skin ; makes redness and roughness and 
leads to worse. Not soap, but the alkali 
in it. 








Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in it. 
It neither reddens nor roughens the 
skin. It responds to water instantly ; 
washes and rinses off in a twinkling ; is 
as gentle as strong ; and the after-effect 
is every way good. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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A SCHOOLROOM IDYL 
By CHARLES B. GOING 


How plainly I remember all ! 
The desks, deep-scored and blackened, 
The row of blackboards ’round the wall, 
The hum that never slackened ; 
And, framed about by map and chart, 
And casts of dusty plaster, 
That wisest head and warmest heart, 
The kindly «sld schoolmaster ! 


I see the sunny corner nook 
His blue-eyed daughter sat in, 

A rosy, fair-haired girl, who took 
With us her French and Latin. 

How longingly I watched the hours 
For Ollendorff and Cesar! 

And how I fought with Tommy Powers 
The day he tried to tease her ! 


And when, one day, it took the “ Next!” 
To stay some Gallic slaughter, 
Because I quite forgot the text 
In smiling at his daughter, 
And she and I were “ kept till four 
To study, after closing,’’ 
We stopped the clock an hour or more 
While he, poor man, was dozing ! 


And there he sits, with bended head, 
O’er some old volume poring 

(Or so he thinks; if truth be said 
He’s fast asleep and snoring), 

And where the shaded lamplight plays 
Across the cradle’s rocking, 

My schoolmate of the olden days 
Sits, mending baby’s stocking. 


ALONE 
By WILLIAM D. MOFFAT 





The refrain, borne on the 
crisp air of a December 
night, penetrates the window 
casement clearly, sharply— 
echoing through the silent 
room with startling distinct- 
ness. 
man seated before the fire raises his 
On the op- 





The 
head from his hand and listens. 
posite wall, ruddy with the glow from the 


open grate, his shadow 
toward the ceiling. 

He bends forward intently, his eyes fixed 
on the blazing coals. 

A full minute’s silence—heavy—oppressive. 

Had the singer passed on? 

“True love can never die.” 

Fainter now the accents sound. The man 
inclines his head still further. 

Had he really heard the words at all; or 
were they only echoes from the empty cham- 
bers of his heart? 

He was fairly bending now over the glow- 
ing grate. 

Down there in the bed of coals a ruddy 
flame wavers to and fro—like the figure of a 

olden-haired woman. Her blue eyes flash 
rilliantly as the fire spntters and snaps. 

The man hangs, fascinated, above her. His 
stern, gray eves half close. The strong lines 
of his face soften. His firm lips tremble.’ 

Swaying backward and forward, the woman 
nods and beckons. 

Beside her a blue flame burns steadily. 
Toward this she leans caressingly. Ah, now 
the blue flame has changed its course. She 
has drawn it toward her. The two are united. 
They burn as one—the blue flame steady and 
constant, holding the other close. 

Then, like a pistol shot, a coal snaps asunder; 
and a tongue of livid green leaps out. The 
red flame waves fitfully to and fro. The blue 
flame leans yearningly, pleadingly, toward 
her. In vain. Nodding, waving and sway- 
ing, as graceful, winsome and enticing as 
before, she glides away. 

She joins the green flame. 
darker coals they are lost to view. 

Then suddenly the embers about them sink 
deep down into the bed of fire, and a col- 
umn of sparks shoot spitefully up the chimney. 

Are they completely gone? 

Under the fire bed a handful of ashes, dead 
and cold, fall to the pan beneath. 

And the blue flame stands alone. For a 
moment it wavers, then, straightening bravely, 
it burns steadily, constantly on. 


looms, ghostlike, 


Beyond the 


“True love can never die.” 

The singer is now far down the street. A 
moment more the sounds die away, and the 
man is left in silence and alone. . 

His head falls forward on his hands. Tears, 
wrung from a strong man's sorrow, break 
through his fingers and bathe his wrists. The 
brave heart, long stifled, sends up a cry of 
agony. 

“Heaven pity me; then my love was true. 
Christine, as I loved you then, I love you now. 
God help me to he strong.” 





OUR NATIONAL EMBLEM 
By EpNA DEAN PROCTOR 





HAT plant of our splen- 
did flora shall we 
choose for a National 
emblem? 

It should be one 
which is purely Amer- 
ican, which is wide- 
spread, distinct in 
character and rich in 
asscciation. The plant 
which fulfills these 

conditions in the highest degree, and from 

its importance transcends them all, is our 
stately grain, the maize—the corn. It is in- 
digenous to America, and peculiar to it— 
never a kernel elsewhere in the world until 
carried from here. It grows, in many varieties, 
from Northern Canada to Southern Chili. 
With its commanding height, its graceful, 
curving leaves, its crown of flowers, its silken 
tassels and pliant husks—Nature's choicest 
wrappings for her stateliest grain—and, above 
all, for its golden ears, true cornucopias, sym- 
bols of abundance and joy, itis distinguished 
for beauty and dignity and individuality, It 
is associated with all life on this continent. 

It was the food, with game, of the primitive 

peoples here—of the wandering tribes, the 

Aztecs, the Incas—and the object of their 

prayers and thanksgivings in songs and dances 

and rituals, as it is of their descendants to- 
day. Among ourselves it is our most impor- 
tant grain product, nearly equaling in value 
that of all the other cereals together. Then 
it lends itself with such effect to decoration. 

Its leaves, its flowers, its tassels, its ears, with 

their varied tints and forms, makeit unrivaled 

for artistic use. And always it is so unique, 
so purely American! Theeagle flies for other 
lands; the maize is native only of our own. 

Let the States choose each what flower they 

will; but for a National emblem let us have 

the only plant that is American enough to 
fitly symbolize us—the maize, the corn. 








The arbutus and the golden-rod, 
The heart of the North may cheer, 
And the mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear ; 
And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn, 
But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn! 


*» 





MOMENTS WITH ONE'S SELF 


HE organ grinder plays, and the street boy 
sings, @ song that commences, ‘‘ There 
are moments when one would like to bealone.”’ 
I do not know the rest of it, but I know that 
that line struck me very forcibly. People 
never seem to realize that no matter how 
much they may love each other, there are 
times when solitude is desirable. Some girls 
wonder that friendships are broken: very 
often it is because each sees too much of the 
other. The little time spent alone gives one 
an opportunity to think up the kindnesses 
possible, the delights of a friend, and then, 
too, it is the time for one to take cut one’s 
soul and see what sort of a condition it is in; 
think over whether one’s tongue has been too 
quick; think over the sins of omission and 
commission ; think over every-day life, and 
how it can be made to go easier. One can 
never do this when other people are around. 





MY KINGDOM 
By HELEN A. SAXON 


VERY likely if you saw me 
As I sit alone to-night 
In the shabby little study 
Where I always go to write, 
You would think me unattractive, 
Plain of figure, plain of face ; 
Just a common little woman, 
Hardly one redeeming grace. 
And you’d never know—how could you? 
With your careless, stranger’s eyes— 
You would never guess—how should you? 
I’m a princess in disguise ! 
Though my realm is not a country, 
And I wear no golden crown, 
Though I have no serfs nor vassals 
And am not of great renown, 
Yet my right is undisputed, 
Unconditional my sway ! 
I will tell you how I know it, 
How ’twas proved this very day. 
Some one watched a chance to kiss me, 
Scarcely one short hour ago; 
Some one held me proudly, tightly, 
And was loth to let me go ; 
Some one thinks me very clever, 
Thinks me just exactly right, 
And would love to be beside me 
As I sit alone to-night. 
Some one made me once a princess, 
And, lest I should doubt my part, 
Should dispute my lawful title, 
Gave me for my realm—a heart ! 
Oft, my fancy flies unhindered, 
Far across the pathless sea, 
Where t!.e Queen of England reigning, 
Never even heard of me. 
And I wonder if she guesses 
How much richer is a queen 
Reigning here in humble cottage, 
Never heard of, seldom seen, 
Than is she who dwells in castles, 
Nations kneeling at her feet, 
But no one fo linger by her 
Just to tell her she is sweet ! 
Many nights I’ll sit alone here 
Ere the tale of life is done; 
Many times from yonder window 
Watch, apart, the setting sun ; 
But I never shall be lonely, 
And I never shall be sad ; 
Never more be discontented, 
Never anything but glad 
That I’m just a plain-faced woman, 
In my quiet little nest, 
For ’tis so I won my kingdom, 
And ’tis so I'll hold it best. 


- a a 





THE WOMAN OF QUIET DIGNITY 
By FLORENCE WILSON 


HE is not the arrogant, northe supercilious 
one. She does not need to remind you 
of that consideration which is due to her 
womanhood. Sheis gowned in quiet dignity, 
and finds this a robe in which no fault-finder 
can discover a flaw, and which incloses her 
like a protective armor against rudeness or 
impertinence. She is not an uncomfortable 
woman—she does not put down with a look 
the gay laugh nor the innocent fun of those 
who are younger, but as the years have rolled 
on she has grown sweetly dignified, because it 
is the natural state of a woman of gentle 
manners. She is a power greater than one 
positively aggressive—she can influence where 
much talking and many threats would not 
prevail. She can make the thoughtless girl 
think, and the under-bred, rude boy feel that 
his slang and rough manners are not, after all, 
as funny as he supposed them tobe, Her dig- 
nity diffuses itself like the perfume of a rose— 
ou delight in it as much as you respect it. 
tis a safeguard against all unpleasantness, and 
no one is foolhardy enough to attempt to 
break down a barrier which has its foundation 
so well placed. Itisgentle dignity. Itis the 
perfect virtue that results from the mingling 
of gentleness and self-respect, with an atom 
of consideration thrown in to make the differ- 
ent parts mingle perfectly and make a delight- 
ful type of womanhood. 








DEATH’S LITTLE GIRL 





By CARL SMITH 


T= little girl who died last night was such a pretty child 

You would have thought that Death, instead of frowning, would have smiled; 
You would have thought that he would like to see her at her play, 
And that content with seeing her he’d hurry on his way. 


For she was such a little thing, with hair like curling gold, 
Just big enough to laugh and play, and merely three years old, 
So innocent she tried to catch the sunbeams in her hand— 
And why he wanted her himself I cannot understand. 


There is a little picture-book that grievously is torn, 

There is a little shoe I know her little foot has worn, 

There is a little Noah’s ark, with painted beasts and trees— 

If Death desired to please her there, why didn’t he take these? 


The little girl who died last night, what can she be to him? 

For Death is pictured black and stern, and pitiless and grim; 

And she knew nothing of such things, for she was bright and fair, 
And sweet and tender as the smile that angel faces wear. 


O, will she fear when she awakes to such a wondrous change, 
And will she cry, as children do, at things she finds so strange? 
And will Death care for her as we have cared in other days, 
And will he love as we loved her, in all her gentle ways? 


And if he will not do these things, oh, tell me, tell me why 


He stopped upon his way last night, instead of 


ing by; 


And if he loved her less than we, from whom P mpem is gone, 
Why didn’t he just leave her here and hurry quickly on? 
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hardly realize how 
very early a baby’s edu- 
cation must begin. 
There are so few things 
the tiny, soft, helpless 
creature can do that the 
idea of training him to 
do those properly seems 
absurd. For weeks he 
does little else than eat 
and sleep, yet by per- 
sistent effort in one direction, or another, we 
can materially affect his habits in these par- 
ticulars. We can make him a happy baby 
satisfied with food at regular intervals and en- 
joying & proper amount of sleep, or a restless, 
discontented atom of humanity, a victim to 
indigestion and with no realizing sense of the 
beauty of repose. So it is through all his 
childhood. His first lessons in justice—alas, 
that they should so often be in injustice— 
come from his parents. He imbibes truth and 
honor, generosity, forgiveness and patience, 
or their opposites, almost insensibly from 
theirexample. Actions speak so much louder 
than words to children, as to grown persons. 
An arbitrary act, an angry tone, a hasty blow 
produces an effect on the plastic character 
that cannot be removed by many exhortations 
to right-doing. ‘The fountain that sends forth 
this stream must be purified at its source. 
The father and mother must make themselves 
what they wish their children to become. 
Education must begin farther back than the 
child himself, if we are to obtain the best re- 
sults. Does not the task of training a child, 
whom most of us believe to be an immortal 
being, demand at least as much thoughtful 
preparation as the planning of a cathedral, or 
the building of a steam engine? Yet men will 

ive to their trade or profession, or business 
interests, a serious, anxious consideration 
which they never dream of bestowing upon 
the problem of wisely guiding the human 
soul, and mind and body intrusted to their 
care. 





HERE has been a great awakening in this 
respect during the present generation. 
Mothers begin to realize, as perhaps they 
never did before, the importance of seizing on 
each faculty as it awakens, and directing it 
aright. Education is not something thrust 
upon the child from without, a knowledge of 
words and books which need not be com- 
menced until it is time to teach him to read. 
Its derivation should teach us better than 
that—it comes from the Latin educatum, to 
bring up, and that in turn from e, out of; and 
duco, I lead. It is the leading out of all the 
powers of our threefold nature, a cultivating, 
an unfolding of the possibilities that lie dor- 
mant in every human being born into this 
world. It is the task, no, rather the privilege, 
of the mother, especially, to do this because 
the child, during the early formative period, 
is almost exclusively under her care. Ought 
she not diligently to prepare herself for this 
grave responsibility? If she study what is 
called the ‘natural method” of teaching, as 
illustrated by its greatest exponent Froebel, it 
will show her how to teach her child to teach 
himself. Surely mother-love and mother-wit 
together will enable her so to educate him as 
to help, not hinder, him in the efforts he is 
making to adjust himself to the requirements 
of the new life opening before him. A child’s 
vivid curiosity is one of the means designed 
by Nature to enable him to gain a knowledge 
of his surroundings. Many mothers repress 
this instead of encouraging it because it is 
troublesome to themselves, and so the child 
loses the full benefit of a valuable educational 
influence. Luckily the keen little eyes and 
ears, always on the alert, gather in much that 
cannot be shut out from them, and the active 
brain assimilates nourishment from appar- 
ently scanty sources of knowledge. 





E call this ceaseless activity of children 
mischief because it often interferes 
with our comfort, or does harm to our 
cherished possessions. Perhaps it is in the 
sense in which the Romans used the words 
from which it is derived, meaning “ without 
a head,” but certainly not in our English ac- 
ceptation of willful wrong-doing. When a 
child breaks valuable china, or destroys a 
book, in his investigations, he is usually en- 
tirely unconscious of the full extent of the 
havoc he has wrought. His whole mind is 
absorbed in the pleasure of a new pursuit, he 
is doing something, and this is as necessary 
to the happiness of childhood as it is to man- 
hood or womanhood. It is stupid not to 
rovide a child with occupation and then call 
him mischievous when he find it for himself. 
He shatters the fragile objects we leave in his 
way, but that is not an argument against pro- 
viding him with articles that he may safely 
take to pieces and reconstruct and so gratify 
his legitimate longing to penetrate below the 
surface of things. It is a mistake to give chil- 
dren too many ready-madetoys. The only way 
in which they can reconstruct them is by de- 
stroying. and it is the constructive faculty, 
not the destructive, we wish to cultivate. It 
is here the value of the kindergarten gifts be- 
comes apparent. The forms, simple in them- 
selves, are’ capable of many combinations. 
The cubes and cylinders and rings can be 
combined and re-combined in ever changing 
variety to please the childish fancy as the 
whim seizes the little builder. 
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BEFORE THEY GO TO SCHOOL AC 
By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 





TT‘HE child can make new shapes for him- 

self, and while he exercises his inventive 
genius he learns something of the joy of creat- 
ing. It is this that thrills with delight the 
sculptor, the artist, and even the author, who 
succeed in embodying their thoughts so that 
they become tangible and visible. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that costly, fragile 
toys are utterly unsuitable for young children. 
They have their place, for those who can 
afford them, as the child grows older and can 
be taught to care for and appreciate them. To 
give an expensive doll, or mechanical toy, to 
a child whose sole idea of playing with it con- 
sists in pulling it to pieces, is surely that will- 
ful waste which the proverb tells us brings 
woeful want in its train. We lament over 
the extravagance of the age and then en- 
courage it almost in the cradle, where we are 
laying the foundation of character. 


\ \J I must be very patient with the futile 

efforts of little children. They have 
everything to learn; their brains, as well as 
the other parts of their bodies, are developing 
day by day. They have no manual dexterity, 
all that has to be acquired, and it is our duty 
to direct their blundering attempts and en- 
courage them to persevere. We cannot do 
this by fretful complaints when their demands 
upon us are inconvenient, nor by careless 
answers to their countless questions when 
our attention is occupied with other subjects. 
Love and patience are the mother’s watch- 
words, She must bring both in double measure 
to the early education of her children. It 
must be borne in mind that congenial occu- 
pation furnishes them with amusement. The 
usual form of their demand is for something 
to do, not something to play with. It is this 
that makes it easy to educate children. They 
are led on, insensibly to themselves, and learn 
what we wish them to know without suspect- 
ing. that the seeming play bas an ulterior 
purpose. We should remember that every- 
thing must be presented to them in the con- 
crete; first things then words isthberule. A 
mother cannot give a more valuable gift to 
her child than to teach him to observe closely 
and accurately. When he has a new toy help 
him to find out its special qualities and give 
him the words which express them. The 
woolly lamb, for instance, is white and its 
fleece is soft, its eyes are pink and its legs are 
four in number. Help him to compare it 
with some other toy of a similar kind and 
vet unlike, and show him the points of dif- 
ference. Let him find the same qualities in 
other objects. By and by he will begin to ex- 
amine and compare of his own accord, and 
the habit you are trying to cultivate will 
gradually be established. When we consider 
how imperfectly most persons use their eyes 
and ears, what untrustworthy witnesses they 
make simply because they do not fully see 
and hear what is going on about them, we 
perceive what an enormous assistance the 
power of accurate observation will be to a 
child in his future life. In most cases it is 
not the normal vision nor hearing that is de- 
fective, but the ability to concentrate the at- 
tention upon the subject in hand that is lack- 
ing. Ifthe optic nerve is paralyzed the image 
may be reflected on the retina but the im- 
pression does not reach the brain and there is 
no sight. So when the eye is not trained to 
observe, an indefinite impression is made upon 
the mind, there is no clearness of outline, and 
when we try to recall the salient points every- 
thing is shadowy and vague. We cannot 
speak positively of what we do not recall dis- 
tinctly. All this is obviated if from his baby- 
hood a child is taught to see what he looks at. 





' HILE we are instructing the child in 
the art of using his eyes and ears to 
the best advantage, we are incidentally culti- 
vating his memory. We remember what in- 
tensely interests us; there is no fear of our 
forgetting a piece of good fortune, nor a per- 
sonal slight. If a child observes anything 
with sufficient intentness to discover its 
qualities for himself he will not lose the in- 
formation he has obtained; he has made it 
his own so it has become a part of himself. 
As he grows a little older and learns to print 
and write, he will find great pleasure in 
recording what he has learned, if he is led on 
to do it in a natural manner. Even earlier 
than this when his interest in an object is 
aroused he can be shown how to form its 
name, and words descriptive of its qualities, 
with movable letters. These are valuable 
playthings but should not be used with the 
idea that they possess an educational value in 
themselves because they form the alphabet. 
We are trying to awaken the child’s reasoning 
powers, to teach him to observe, compare one 
thing with another and draw his own infer- 
ences, in short to teach him to think. This 
we cannot do properly unless we stimulate 
him to independent effort. If he has-never 
seen a dog, arranging the symbols d, o, g, and 
telling him the word will excite very little in- 
terest in his mind. If he has a cat heis fond 
of stroking and playing with, after he has been 
led to see that her fur is gray and soft, that she 
has two eycs and four paws with sharp claws, 
he will like to see her name. He will search 
through the letters to find a “c”’ to begin the 
word claws, when it is pointed out to him that 
it is like the first letter in the name. These 
letters can be made with the round sticks 
which are one of the kindergarten gifts. 


F this method is followed he will learn 
very early that there is a definite con- 
nection between words and things, and that 
the use of words is to express facts. Number 
can be taught him in a similar manner, not 
as an abstract science which has no connec- 
tion with the familiar objects of his daily 
life, but as the practical outcome of a mental 
process dealing with ascertained facts that he 
needs figures to express and record. Three 
blocks and two blocks make five blocks; he 
must see and handle the blocks as he makes 
this calculation. To talk to him of blocks 
substitutes the sign for the thing itself and 
removes him from the region of the concrete 
to the abstract, which he cannot grasp with 
the same fullness of comprehension. 





NY one who has tried to teach a class of 
grown persons, even those who have 
had the benefit of a certain amount of edu- 
cation, will have been struck with the diffi- 
culty which they experience in expressin 
their ideas. Their vocabulary is limited an 
even when they possess an average stock of 
words they cannot use them advantageously 
to convey their meaning with clearness and 
precision. This defect is due in a large 
measure to a lack of early training in the ex- 
pression of their thoughts. We must have a 
definite conception of what we wish to say 
before we can put it into words, and we must 
also have appropriate language in which to 
clothe it, or we fail to transmit our exact 
meaning to the mind of our hearers. This 
power of expression can be cultivated in 
children, indeed we should never be satisfied 
that a child has grasped an idea until he can 
reproduce it in his own words. Begin with 
the simplest sentences dete‘ling the facts he 
has discovered for himself, or that have been 
ointed out to him, as the fire is hot, the cat 
1as ears, but see that they are correct in form 
and that the words connecting and es 
the nouns and verbs are not omitted. If this 
exercise is continued through his childhood, 
gradually enlarging his vocabuiary, he will 
acquire a facility and flexibility of expression 
that will save him much embarrassment in 
after life and add greatly to his pleasure in 
his intercourse with his fellow-men. Language 
is, of course, a mere matter of imitation. A 
child requires definite training to teach him 
to think clearly and express his thoughts 
fluently, but if he hear only correct forms, of 
speech he will habitually use them. No in- 
struction in the science of grammar will cause 
a child to speak correctly who constantly 
hears his parents violating its simplest rules; 
the force of their daily example will far out- 
weigh the formal teaching of the text book. 
age atmosphere of a child’s home has as 
much effect upon his moral and mental 
well-being as the food he eats and the air he 
breathes have upon his physical development. 
He is insensibly moulded by it, with infinitely 
more certainty than by direct tuition. He is 
being educated by the influences which sur- 
round him and in no long time their effects 
become apparent. The mother may inculcate 
patience, truthfulness, gentleness, neatness, 
unwearyingly, but if impatient words, un- 
considered statements and untidy ways pre- 
vail in the household her exhortations will be 
wasted. This fact has been so long known 
that its expression has crystallized into a 
proverb, “‘Example is better than precept,”’ 
yet too little weight is given to it in the train- 
ing of children. A happy childhood is the 
right of every child, not one fenced around 
with so many rules and regulations that 
spontaneous growth is almost impossible, but 
one permeated with love and cherishing, mak- 
ing an equable climate in which the tender 
virtues and impulses toward the right can 
thrive and flourish. The child requires to be 
taught to govern himself, and he can only do 
this under a firm, wise rule. This keeps his 
mind in a state of tranquility, free from the 
fear of arbitrary interference and yet sure of 
rotection and guidance when his own feeble 
inexperience fails under the demands upon 
it. A child should not be too carefully 
guarded; it saps that independence of char- 
acter so essential to him in after life if he is 
not to yield to every wind that blows. Mere 
blind submission to authority might with 
advantage be introduced into the training of 
a learned pig, but it should not be a factor in 
the education of a rational human being. As 
soon as the child is capable of understanding 
the reason of certain prohibitions it should 
be explained to him. Many things he must 
take on trust because he is incapable of grasp- 
ing the premises on which they rest, and here 
the judgment you have been trying to culti- 
vate comes into eer. Having found that 
the decisions of his parents have been fair 
and just in points he could understand he is 
willing to trust them when he has to exercise 
faith todo so. Strengthen in every way pos- 
sible his sense of personal responsibility. En- 
courage him when he falls, remembering that 
he derived many of his faults from you, and 
deal as tenderly with them as you do with 
your own. This does not mean condoning 
wrong-doing but only letting the poor little 
culprit feel that nothing can estrange him 
from your leve, and that you are grieved, not 
angry, when his lower nature triumphs over 
his better-self. Show that you appreciate his 
efforts when he conquers himself, recollecting 
how sweet you find the approval of those you 
love. Wescarcely make sufficient allowance 
for the enormous power of habit. If from 
long training the first impulse is toward right- 
doing, it may carry into the straight path the 
feet which otherwise would have faltered into 
the crooked one We cannot give to the 
children what Nature has denied them, but we 
can help them by wise and tender oversight to 
bring her gifts to perfection. We can so edu- 
cate them that their bias will be toward truth 
and honor, their ideals high and their lives a 
constant struggle upward to attain to them. 
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Prop. Philadelphia Public , and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral John Wanamaker refer stammerers to Philadelphis. 
Institute. Send for 54-page Py to EDWIN 8. 
JOHNSTON, Principal, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 

















Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full ing, amount and kind of 


ms for mak 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, & 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mrs. J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York 


WARD ROBE Consisting 
Of every gar- ment re- quired. 
eststyles; per-* * fect fit. For 
50c.; short clothes, 50c. ; both, 7ic.; with kind, amount. 
material required, and book of valuable ‘hints tc 
mothers free. New England Patterr Co., Box G, Poultney, Vt. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 50 cts. Short clothes 
= pat , 0 cts. Full directi 








ons, kind, material 
rns improved 18%2. Mrs. ¥. E. PHILLIPS, Keene, N. H. 


HOW TO DRESS THE BABY ‘escrined'in Gerwude 


y. ns - 
ing, or materials and Send lc. for }Magazine, 
free CO., Chieage 





catalogue and samples. H. J. SPRAGUE & 
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A LITERARY EVENING 


By MARGARET FEYANDIE 


OW tospend an evening when young 
people are gathered together, is 
often a serious question, and one 
which was very happily solved re- 
cently by a party of clever children 
who were all fond of books, and 
who made up their minds that a 
parlor “circulating library” 

would furnish them with an evening's enter- 
tainment. A number of girls and boys were 
chosen to represent books. Each chose a 
title, and dressed to resemble it as nearly as 
possible. 





ai REENLEAF'S Arithmetic” was repre- 

sented by a girl in a white gown 
trimmed with green leaves. All over her 
dress were scattered little sums, the multipli- 
cation table, examples in addition, division 
and fractions, in figures of moderate size, cut 
out of black silesia and tacked on. In her 
hand she carried a numeral frame as a fan. 
It was a very effective costume, and every one 
admitted that “ Greenleaf's Arithmetic’? was 
more attractive than it had seemed in school 
that day. 

‘* Little Women” was represented by several 
girls dressed to resemble Miss Alcott’s little 
heroines, and “Little Men” was quite as 
cleverly done by several boys. ‘In Darkest 
Africa” was a fascinating little ‘‘ Topsy,’’ with 
a black cambric mask and a ridiculous wig; 
around her neck and on her arms were strings 
of beads. “The Woman in White” was 
dressed in a white gown, with along, white 
veil. ‘“‘The Daisy Chain” was very pretty in 
white, with strings of field daisies all over her. 
‘““ Lamb’s Essays” was dressed to represent the 
typical nursery picture of ‘Mary who had a 
little lamb.” In addition she wore a fleece 
thrown over her shoulders. She had also 
taken the machinery out of a toy lamb, and 
had fastened it in the front of her dress, so 
that every time she touched it there issued 
forth the familiar ‘ baa—baa.” Of course, 
she was accompanied by a little toy lamb. 
“She” was very much like “The Woman 
in White,” only that the white veil was much 
more voluminous, and mufltled her face com- 
pletely. Young’s “Night Thoughts’’ was 
very funny. She wore a dainty nightcap, car- 
ried a candlestick, and her white dress was 
covered with huge red calico mosquitoes. 

“The Wide Wide World” was represented 
by a girl wearing a square cap, surmounted 
by a globe. Maps were tastefully fashioned 
into a gown, the whole forming a most pict- 
uresque costume. She carried a geography 
under her arm. ‘ Opening A Chestnut Burr” 
appeared in a nut brown costume prettily 
decorated with half-opened burrs, and wearing 
necklace and bracelets of chestnuts strung 
together. ‘“ Not Like Other Girls’’ was very 
funny. A little girl appeared with one red 
cheek, one black eyebrow, and with half of 
her hair falling down her back, while the 
other half was twisted into a coil above the 
left ear. She wore a pretty red skirt and a 
boy's jacket and carried a cane. 

“The Baby's Grandmother,” capped and 
spectacled, with spotless white kerchief, ap- 
peared with a baby in her arms, the while 
crooning a lullaby to the little one which, of 
course, was a large and lifelike doll. 

‘One Summer” was prettily attired in a 
pale yellow dress, combined with black gauze. 
Poppies, wheat, etc., formed the decorations ; 
she also carried a basket of fruit. 

Scott's “Red Gauntlet’? was clothed in 
scarlet, and wore gauntlet gloves, a riding cap 
on her head, and carried a whip. 

“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Cock Robin,” 
“Robinson Crusoe” and “Mother Goose”’ 
were all represented, besides many other books 
that are dear to young people. Each book 
represented, bore upon its back in large fig- 
ures, a number and a shelf letter, just as real 
library books do. Then the fun began. 





HE children who were in costume entered 
the parlors from the hall. A grand 
march followed, and then the dancing began. 
Little programmes were handed to each child, 
on the pages of which were a list of the books 
with their numbers. Accompanying each 
programme was an imitation library card, on 
which were written the following rules: 
I—Each book may be taken out for one 
dance only. 
I[—Books may be renewed. 
II[—Books must be returned promptly. 
IV—Holders of books are requested not to 
break fans, tread on toes nor otherwise mutilate 
nor deface books. 





HERE was a librarian, who was kept con- 
stantly busy. Those who wanted to 
dance presented their library cards, with two 
or three numbers, in case the first number 
should happen to be out. Every one joined 
in the dancing, and great fun was occasioned 
by the mixing of those who had come merely 
as spectators, and those who were in costume. 
Many modifications of this scheme are prac- 
ticable. If dancing is not approved, games 
might be substituted for the dancing. Books 
might be taken out for a certain length of 
time, and a forfeit demanded if they should 
be kept out beyond the allotted time. Great 
ingenuity may be displayed in preparing the 
costumes, as well as in designing the pro- 
grammes and the library cards. In case two 
should costume after the same book, they 
could be catalogued as volumes I and IT. 
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JUST BEFORE BEDTIME 
By Evetyn Hope 


HERE is no family which in- 
cludes children within its circle 
to which this problem does not 
occur—what to do with the hour 
which intervenes between sup- 

r and the children’s bed-hour. 

elow will be found two sugges- 
tions for amusements, which 
have given rise to many an hour of hearty fun 
and laughter in one home circle. 








HE first is a simple game, having the 
advantage of coming within the scope of 
the little ones, while there is enough excite- 
ment about it to enlist even the “ grown-ups.” 
It is a variation of the old favorite, ‘‘ Hide the 
Handkerchief,” but is much more scientific, 
being based on the well-known fact that it is 
the thing most obviously in view which is most 
easily overlooked. The article with which 
this curious experiment is to be tried should 
besmall, such as a latch-key, thimble or little 
trinket. For the sake of illustration let us 
suppose that a brass key has been chosen, and 
we may christen the game 


THE HIDDEN KEY 


HE rules of the game are but two: First, 
the article, or a large part of it, must 
remain in plain sight; and second, the 
players, as they catch sight of the key, must 
on no account touch it, or utter an exclama- 
tion, but look as unconcerned as possible, and 
sit down, that being the signal of success. 
But now a young lady has taken the key in 
charge to dispose of, while the rest of the com- 
pany wait in another room. Soon comes the 
signal to return, and an eager throng press 
round the room, some using their eyes in a 
way that means business, while others, with a 
vague recollection of similar games in their 
minds, persist in peering under rugs and 
shaking cushions and tidies, with a severely 
suspicious air. Long the search goes on, but 
at last, just as the opinion is becoming general 
that the key must be bewitched, there comes 
a curious sound, somewhat resembling the 
setting off of a bunch of fire-crackers under a 
wet barrel, and the startled company perceive 
that one of their number is sitting bolt up- 
right in an easy-chair, making preternatural 
efforts to look solemn. Now the rest are on 
their mettle, and the next five minutes sees all 
the players seated save one unlucky wight, 
who finally declares that the convulsed group 
are in a conspiracy against him. Then the 
young lady who is responsible for his trouble, 
comes gravely up and kneels down in front of 
him, and there, gleaming in the coils of her 
golden hair, he sees the missing key, trans- 
formed for the nonce into a hair ornament! 
As may be guessed from this illustration, the 
secret of success lies in choosing a background 
which shall as nearly as possible resemble the 
color of the article to be searched for. 





UMBER two can hardly be called a 

game, but it is a highly entertaining 

way of spending an evening, and is at the 

same time quite an aid to memory and to the 

practice of connected thought, instead of 

vague and wandering “ wool-gathering.’”’ Our 
name for it is 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 


HE players are provided with pencils and 
sheets of paper, and the leader, after tell- 
ing the limit of time allowed—usually ten 
minutes—announces a word which each pro- 
ceeds to inscribe at the top of their paper as a 
starting point. Then, in perfect silence, each 
writes down in a column under this word a 
series of others suggested by it; that is, the 
second is to be suggested by the first, and the 
third by the second, and so on, thus following 
out a definite train of thought. At the end of 
the allotted time the papers are handed in to 
the leader, who reads them aloud, and much 
merriment is the result, particularly if guesses 
as to the authorship be requested. 
6 a’ it is possible for two people to start 
at the word “ Boston” and land, the one 
in ‘Armenia,’ and the other in “ Russia,” 
may be seen from the subjoined examples : 





Roston Boston 
Culture Beans 
Joseph Cook Pork 
Evolution Chicago 
Darwin Divorce 
* Origin of Species’ “A Modern Instance” 
Monkey The American Peopie 
Africa Equality 
Egypt Democracy 
Emin Pasha Aristocracy 
Stanley A fine lady 
Gordon A pug dog 
Heroism ’ Luxur 
Arctic Expeditions Trave 
Whales The Eiffel Tower 
Whalebone Paris 
Dressmaker The French Revolution 
Dress The guillotine 
Girl Marie Antoinefte 
Boy France 
School Napoleon Bonaparte 
‘Teacher St. Helena 
Cane Exile 
Tree Siberia 
Forest Czar of Russia 
Jungle Assassination 
Tiger Abraham Lincoln 
Africa The Union 
Gold fields Stars and Stripes 
Livingston Flag 
The Congo War 
River Soldier 
Water Army 
Tce March 
Snow Battle 
The Alps Hospital 
Mountains Nurse 
Ararat Florence Nightingale 
Noah’s Ark The Crimea 
Armenta 
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A NEW SCRIPTURE GAME 
By Kate Upson CLARK 


HE game of “ Logomachy” or 
‘“* Letters,’ has long been famil- 
iar to game loving families. It 
is played with the “‘ Anagram” 
sets that may be bought at any 
toy shop. The “Scripture 
game”’ is similar to ‘ Logom- 
achy,” but for the benefit of 
those who do not know that game, the descrip- 
tion of this especial form of it will be given, 
as no directions for playing it have, so far as I 
know, ever been printed. 
tg all the letters face down upon the 
table and make a bare place in the mid- 
dle for a “pool.” Then each player should 
draw a letter and placeit inthepool. Theone 
drawing the letter nearest to ‘‘a’’ begins the 
game by drawing another letter. With, or with- 
out, this letter and those in the pool, he may 
make a word, and draw again before the next 
player, toward the left,can goon. This player, 
in his turn, draws a letter and proceeds to make 
a word with it and the lettersin the pool. He 
may also add his letter, or any in the pool 
which may have escaped the eye of the first 
player, to the word or words made by him, 
and capture it, or them for himself. The new 
word or words, must, however, have a mean- 
ing radically different from that of each word 
before the addition was made. No one merely 
pluralizing or changing the tense of a word, 
or altering nouns to adjectives can capture such 
a word. But he may thus alter his own 
words, in this way making it harder for others 
totake them. ‘lhe game goes on in the same 
way, each player drawing a letter, that he may 
have a chance to think a while about it, be- 
fore the next can proceed. He is free to 
make any play he likes, until] he draws this 
letter, which legally closes his “ turn.” 





GENERAL rule is, that no word of less 

than three Jetters shall be formed. 

Some players allow only four-letter words. 
In the Scripture Logomachy, however, words 
of two letters are allowed as well as proper 
names. In order to understand Scripture 
Logomachy more thoroughly, an actual game, 
as recently played, will be partially described. 
Four young people were playing, whom we 
will call respectively Florence, Bert, Charles 
and John. They carefully turned their letters 
face downward on the table, made a neat 
pool” in the centre and drew a letter apiece 
—Florence a‘ b,’”’ Bertan ‘‘n,” Charles a ‘*t” 
and John an “x.” These were put into the 
pool, and Florence was declared the beginner. 
She drew again—a “q,” put her “qx” in the 
pool, and took out “ but,” laying the letters in 
front of her, so that the word could be read 
by the others, but was upside down to herself. 
‘*T’m sure there are ‘buts’ in the Bible,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but I’m not so sure there is a ‘tub’— 
thereisn’t in our Concordance.” “Q”’ and ‘‘x”’ 
were rather unprofitable letters for Bert to 
build with, but the game went on briskly. 
There were soon plenty of letters in the pool, 
and numerous interesting questions arose. 

‘‘Here’s an ‘n,’” said Bert, “and Charies 
has ‘paw.’ Now if there were only a‘ pawn’ 
in the Bible!” But noboby could recall the 
word in the Bible. “I can take that ‘ec’ 
in the pool, which you did not notice,’’ said 
John to Florence, ‘‘and make your ‘ mire’ 
into ‘crime.’ ‘Are you sure?’ asked 
Florence. ‘‘ Where is ‘crime’ found in the 
Bible?” ‘In the seventh chapter of Ezekiel, 
for one place,” called father, through the 
open study-door. ‘You remember that that 
prophet says ‘The land is full of bloody 
crimes.’”’ ‘This settled the matter, though 
‘crimes’ was plural. The rule was that it 
was allowable to make any form of a word 
found in the Scriptures. 

Q* the next round, Florence triumphantly 

took ‘moth’ from Charles with an ‘e’ 
which she drew and an ‘r’ which was in the 
pool, thus making “mother.” ““S—w—a—m,” 
spelled John, “that’s a good Bible word.” “I 
can’t recall it,’’ said Charles cynically. ‘“ ‘All 
night make I my bed toswim,’”’ quoted father 
from the study. ‘Do you notremember David's 
lamentations?’’ “ Deck!” exclaimed Charles 
as Florence picked out the letters of that word 
from the pool. ‘Ships did not have decks in 
thosedays, didthey?”  ‘“ Well, they decked 
their altars with flowers and such things, 
didn’tthey?" But nobody could find “ deck,” 
nor recall a passage in which it occurs. 
‘Bay! that isn’t a Bible word!” cried Bert. 
“T happen to know that in Zachariah it tells 
about ‘bay horses,’” returned Charles tri- 
umphantly, and sure enough, there it was in 
the third verse of the sixth chapter of Zach- 
ariah. 

“Wrest,” was taken by an_ enterprising 
player who made “strewed” of it. “ Hen? 
there’s no such word as that!’’ “ Isn’t there! 
‘As a hen gathereth her chickens’”—and so 
another point was proven. Charles made 
John’s “won” into “town.” ‘I don’t know 
where you find town,” protested John. ‘“ ‘And 
into whatsoever town or city ye enter,’ ’’ quoted 
Aunt Charity, so John gave up his “ won.” 








HE game may be limited, as is thonght 
best, by a certain number of words to be 
attained by any player, as ten or twenty; or 
by time, as a half-hour or an hour. It is 
a very exhausting game to beginners, if they 
enter into it earnestly, and should not be too 
much prolonged. In counting up the number 
of words at the end of the game, some players 
count the number of syllables, calling a two- 
syllabled word as two, three syllables as three, 
ete.; duplicates are of course counted also. 
This game renders children proficient in the 
use of the Concordance, greatly increases 
their familiarity with the Bible, and will be 
found profitable in many ways. _ Irreverence 
should be carefully guarded against. There 
need be no more of it than in studyinga Sun- 
day-school lesson with others, or in any other 
form of Scripture exercise. 
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AND YOUR 
GROCERS 


SAMPLE CAN 
INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, 
our White Label Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen 
quarts and 2 dozen pints or \% pints per case) to 
any part of the United States reached by express. 
Delivered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, 
rae $2.00 per dozen, % pints $1.50 per 

ozen. 





Consomme, French Boullion, Julienne, Printa- 
nier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Beef, Puree of Green 
Peas; Tomato, Kidney, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Puree 
of Game, Solo Puree, Assorted. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. ( 
Soup DEPARTMENT > 
KANSAS cirty. |\ 

















Coughs 
Colds 


What should be our coughs and colds 
philosophy? 


Keep the body well nourished and forti- 
fied with 


Cudahy's 


Fluid Beef 
Rex Brand. 


The King of Food Products for Invalids’ use. 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


"[ts so Gooa!” 








isthe universal tribute of the children who use 


Highland 
Evaporated Cream 


unsweetened. 
Don’t take other, cheap brands—insist on 
having Highland. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland. II. 
AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
TEMPTING 


A soft, rich cheese, put up 
in hermetically seal glass 
jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any address. 

A full size jar will be ex- 

ressed to any point in the 
¢» United States, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO. 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


\) SHREWD LADY 


Cyclers post themselves 
before purchas- 
ing Wheels. 
We ask you to 
become ted 
on the 
IMPERIAL 
WHEEL 
Our catalogue 
will help you. 
. = Send for it. 
AMES & FROST CO., Chicago, Ill. 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, GIRLS and BOYS 




















| "AY MFG. CO., Elyria, O. 
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DIVISION OF THE FAMILY INCOME 


IN TWO ARTICLES—SECOND ARTICLE 


By Maria Parloa 


‘ 
v 
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QCL>-N<O> Jy UESTIONS ag to how 
7 i our young husbands 
> WV comfortable home in a 
large city on a small 
A\ i, income, and how the 
GA <e) income shall be so 
divided that the best 
all-round good results 
shall be obtained, are 
because of the difference in tastes and require- 
ments in different persons. I have no confi- 
dence that my division is what every one 
would make. I am sure that nearly all will 
say that in the smaller income I do not allow 
enough for clothing, Others will say that too 
much has been set apart for rent, or too much 
making estimates it is taken for granted that 
the household furniture and a fair supply of 
clothing are on hand, and paid for. It is also 
to be understood that both the man and 
woman are willing to attend to the duties of 
the house, for the man has some duties there, 
and that the woman is prudent, industrious 
prices of provisions and fuel vary in different 
parts of the country, and these being some of 
the heaviest items, modify, of course, the cost 
of living. . 
PLEASURES OF HOSPITALITY 
O home where hospitality is not offered, 
is all it should be. While a newly- 
yet that does not imply shutting friends and 
neighbors out of their lives. None can be so 
poor nor live so simply that there cannot bea 
seat at their table, or by their fireside, for the 
occasional guest. True hospitality consists of 
a cordial welcome and, for the time being, 
sharing your home freely with your guest. 
they cannot have a friend invited to sit at 
their table unless there be made some special 
preparation. ‘This means extra expense and 
trouble, which results in a reluctance on the 
partof husband and wife to invite a guest to 
the house; andif the husband be a man of 
social and generous habits, he gets into the 
friends to the hotel or club. Every young 
wife should guard against such a habit on the 
part of her husband. His home should be 
made so attractive and free for him that he 
will have no desire to take his friends else- 
where. He will be more particular in the 
choice of intimate companions if he bring 
tain them at some public resort. Men 
are as fond of entertaining their friends as 
women are theirs, and they should be helped 
and encouraged to do this in a manner that 
shall not mean a burden of expense and 
labor to either husband or wife. The cordial 
welcome is the most important elementin mak- 
your means be limited, have your fare good, 
even though simple, but never above what 
you can comfortably afford. Nothing makes 
a sincere friend more uncomfortable than to 
see evidence of having been the cause of 
extra expense and trouble. One should 
always have the table appointments so neat 
cause no more trouble than the laying of an 
extra plate and serving of a little more food. 
A good cup of coffee, cocoa or ‘tea, with a 
generous allowance of bread, will help out 
wonderfully in a dinner or luncheon, if a 
friend drop in unexpectedly. The young peo- 
ple who begin life with this sensible kind of 
mense amount of happiness from the social 
life that they can draw about them in this 
way. But let them go to one of the other 
extremes, lavish expenditure or no hospitality 
at all, and they will find that the home life 
has not the comfort and sweetness they hoped 
for and should have. 
ISE people do not simply take care of 
the present, letting the future take 
care of itself. The future is an unknown 
quantity, but, in these days of all kinds of 
insurance, we may assure ourselves of some- 
thing in case a calamity comes. Household 
furniture, books, apparel, etc., can be insured 
any iess careful in protecting the home from 
fire, it will make him more comfortable in the 
thought that if fire should come, the family 
will not be left without the means of clothing 
themselves and refurnishing the house. One 
of the first duties, then, after the home is es- 
tablished, should be to get insured. 
is through life insurance; and still another, 
through the codperative bank. In either 
case the payments will be regular, thus form- 
ing fixed habits of saving; a very necessary 
thing when undertaking the responsibilities 
of family life. Thoughtless people are apt 
to think these habits of saving are selfish and 
generous and unselfish if due to the right 
motive. The people who spend as they go, 
taking no thought of the morrow, are gen- 
erally the selfish ones. If sickness or mis- 
fortune come to them, the people who have 
denied themselves, that they may not be a bur- 
den to others, will have to help bear the bur- 


and wives can make a 
difficult to answer, 
for the table. It must be understood that in 
and capable with her needle. Rents and the 
married couple may be better for living alone, 
Many housekeepers, young and old, feel that 
way of paying his social debts by taking his 
them into his own home than if he enter- 
ing your guest comfortable and happy; next, if 
and orderly that the unexpected guest need 
simple hospitality will give and reap an im- 
A WORD ABOUT !NSURANCE 
ata low rate. While it will not make a man 
Another method of providing for the future 
penurious, but on the contrary, they are most 
dens of the improvident. 


A SMALL HOUSE, OR A FLAT? 

HIS question is frequently asked by people 
‘ of limited incomes. The flat and the 
house each has its advantages and drawbacks. 
The advantages of the flat are that all the 
work is done on one floor; there are no stairs, 
halls, cellars, furnaces and sidewalks to care for, 
and where the building is heated by steam, there 
is only the kitchen fire to look after. ‘This re- 
duces the work of the home to a very simple 
matter. Then, too, itis possible to get comfort- 
able flats at a moderate price in a neighborhood 
where it would be impossible to get a small 
house. In these cheap flats some of the disad- 
vantages are that some of the rooms are not 
well lighted and ventilated, and one is depend- 
ent upon the janitor for many services which 
are not always pleasantly performed, though 
fees are constantly expected. The long flights 
of stairs that one must climb are a great draw- 
back because people will not go out as much as 
they should, on account of dreading the ex- 
hausting climb on their return. While baving 
all the rooms on one floor makes the work 
easier, it also deprives the family of needed rest 
and privacy. One does not mind this when 
there are only two, but if there be several mem- 
bers in the family, it is trying to the nerves to 
be in such close quarters. Every human being 
should have some place where he can shut 
himself off at times from all thought and 
sound of people. 

The small house, be it in country or city, 
brings more healthful mental and physical 
surroundings than a flat. Perfect ventilation, 
light, sunshine and freedom from all petty re- 
strictions give a more vigorous tone to body 
and mind. If the house be in the suburbs 
and there be some land with it, where a few 
vegetables and flowers can be cultivated, then 
it has an added charm and blessing in the 
form of healthful outdoor work. It must be 
remembered that there are special cares and 
work with the small house which one escapes 
in the flat. The house is wholly yours, inside 
and out, not only to enjoy, but also to keep in 
order. The extra work must be done by hus- 
band and wife, unless they can afford to hire it 
done. Furnace, cellar and sidewalk for the 
husband's share; house, from garret to cellar, 
the wife’s charge. If there be a garden they 
will share the pleasure of work there. Ina 
flat a man can escape nearly all duties about 
the house, but in the little house he must 
bear his share. 

If one live in the suburbs, the time spentin 
going to and returning from the city is quite 
an item, although the cheaper rent usually 
more than balances the traveling expenses. 
For my part [ should not have to think twice 
before deciding in favor of the suburban 
home, unless my occupation compelled me to 
live inthe city. A better home in every sense 
of the word can be had there than even ina 
fine city home. We all require a little daily 
contact with Nature. 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF THE HOME 


| he choosing the home there are many things 
beside the rent to consider. Since movy- 
ing is expensive and troublesome, it is well to 
see at the start that there are no reasons why 
one should move again in many years. 
Weigh well the reasons for and against a 
certain location. Will it be the best for both 
winterand summer? Is iteasy of access from 
the place of business? Is the neighborhood 
good ?—for no matter what the advantages of 
the place may be, if the neighborhood be not 
thoroughly respectable, you do not want to 
make a home there. Next see that the house 
or flat is in good condition ; that the plumbing 
is perfect, that the chimneys draw well, the 
furnace is in order, ete. Have aclear under- 
standing in regard to the water tax. In New 
York City it is usual to include the water tax 
inthe rent, but in Boston the tenant generally 
pays for the water. Have every little point 
made plain in the agreement with the land- 
lord. Be sure to have in black and white who 
is to keep the house in repair, pay the plumb- 
ing bills, if there be any, furnish a new fire- 
box for the furnace, if one should be required, 
and all other matters of this sort. Be sure 
that the landlord has put the house in good 
condition before you move into it; for the 
man who will neglect the house at this time 
will not be apt to attend to any repairing 
while you live in it, if he can help himself. 
After once getting established in your home, 
do not change it lightly. One never moves 
from one house to another without haying to 
make changes in carpets and other furnish- 
ings. Breakage and the expenses of cartage 
and extra service at this time are heavy items, 


SAVE YOUR SIGHT, AND MONEY, TOO 


N no one matter of household furnishing 
-L cana family get more comfort and cheer 
than from a proper selection of lamps. A 
student lamp is almost a necessity where one 
reads or writes much in the evening. There 
is no other light that is so soft and even and 
less trying to the eyes. Such lamps are clean 
and safe. Among the recent inventions the 
housekeeper can find beautiful lamps of mod- 
erate price that will illuminate her house al- 
most as brilliantly as if gas were freely used. 
Shades that come with these lamps make it 
possible to have in the room a softness and 
glow which never could be attained with gas. 
The cost of the oil is very slight, as compared 
with the expense of lighting a house with gas, 
though, of course, Jamps demand care and 
labor that are escaped by the use of gas. 


ECONOMICAL TABLE SUPPLIES 


S erie must never be lost of the importance | 


of a proper supply of good food. The 
young housekeeper should learn, by study and 
practice, how to provide her table with nutri- 
tious and appetizing food, and yet not depend 
upon the most expensive viands in the mar- 
ket. By slow processes of cooking, such as 
stewing, brazing, etc., it is possible to produce 


palatable and nutritious food from the cheapest | 
If one will select the fish that | 


cuts of meat. 
is abundant in that neighborhood where he 
lives, rather than the rarer kinds, it may, 
with a little care and skill in the preparation, 
be made to rival the more expensive kinds. 
Green vegetables are never cheap when they 
first come nor when the season for them is 
nearly over, but when the market is supplied 
in abundance, they are not only cheaper, but, 


being grown nearer home, are better. It will 
be best, therefore, to use these vegetables 


only when they are cheap. A fresh vegetable 
diet is not cheap in a large city. Still, fresh 
vegetables are necessary to perfect health 
and they should be provided for the table 
whenever they are in season and within 
one’s means. Macaroni, rice, dried beans, 
etc., are economical and nutritious. Canned 
corn, when of the best kind, is a most sat- 
isfactory vegetable; so are canned tomatoes, 





which can be served in soups, sauces, and as | 


a vegetable, simply stewed or _ escaloped. 
Cheese, when properly cooked, is health- 
ful and nutritious. In a perfect Welsh rare- 
bit, or when toasted, or combined with maca- 
roni, cheese makes an appetizing, wholesome 
and economical dish. ‘Tripe, kidneys, beef, 
lamb’s and calfs liver, make cheap and 
savory dishes. Lamb’s liver is so little in de- 
mand that the price is amusingly cheap—from 
five to ten cents for a liver weighing a pound 
or more. This meat is almost as tender and 
delicate as chicken liver. 

A cheap relish for breakfast, luncheon or 
tea, is a bit of broiled bacon, or smoked fish, 
or dried beef, creamed. When fresh fruit is 
scarce and high, the dried and canned fruits 
will be found good and economical. Some 
sweet dishes are necessary, but they should 
be of a light, digestible character. Pastry is 
expensive and difficult of digestion. Our 
young people will gain a good deal if they 
will learn to do without it. In marketing for 
a large family much often can be saved by 
taking large pieces of meat and cutting them 
up to use in different ways, but the young 
housekeeper cannot save in this manner, as it 
would be impossible to use up a large piece of 
meat before the family would get so tired of 
it that they would never want to see anything 
of the kind again. It is greater economy to 
buy only the amount necessary for the time 
being, even if the price be higher than when 
bought in quantity. Nothing should be 
wasted. Some of the most satisfactory dishes 
can be made from the little left-overs, 


MAKE THE HOME COMFORTABLE 


‘MHE home should be to some extent an ex- 

pression of the character of the inmates. 
It is given to some people easily to fill bare 
quarters with an atmosphere of home comfort 
and refinement, while othere must cultivate 
this power. Comfort and freedom are two 
essentials of the true home. No amount of 
style will compensate for the lack of these 
elements. Have one or two comfortable 
couches that are not too good for daily use, a 
few easy chairs and some pillows that are 
made, not merely for display, but to be worn 
out. The money put into these things will 
go farther to make the house seem well fur- 
nished a:id attractive than twice as much ex- 
pended in the purchase of a few show pieces, 
not to speak of the real rest and comfort their 
daily use yields. In buying furniture for the 
house these things should be taken into con- 
sideration: utility, durability and beauty. 
The people who can afford, if they wish, to 
change their furnishings every few years, 
may indulge in all sorts of odd and unstable 
things, but the young people who must 
economize cannot do this. Since every- 
thing will be in constant use, only strong, 
well-made furniture will bear the test. The 
market is flooded with household furniture 


which for a short time appears to be of | 


good quality, but discloses many infirmities 
under constant wear. The joints become 
loose, the stain wears off, the parts that were 
supposed to be in one piece, show that they 
were patched, and the article becomes an eye- 
sore. The wood that is the fashion for the 


time being is expensive, and to satisfy those | 


who cannot afford the real article, yet who are 
determined to be in the fashion, a cheaper 
wood is stained in imitation, the result being 
a piece of furniture that becomes shabby after 
a few years’ use. Better get a plain, well- 
made product of the genuine wood, even if it 
be of unfashionable design. Imitations are 
rarely satisfactory in furniture or carpets. 

The bedding should be as good as one's 
means will permit. In buying kitchen fur- 
niture one should aim to get such utensils as 
can be used for many different things. If one 
live in a flat the closet room will be so lim- 
ited that only the utensils actually necessary 
can find a resting place there. 


HOMES THAT REALLY ARE HOMES 
HERE are husbands and wives, whose 


love is so deep that each cares only | 


to have what will be best for the other 
and for their children. These men and 
women belong to no particular class; they 
are to be found among the highly educated and 
luxurious classes, in the great middle classes 
and among the laboring people. Such folk 
are honest in their affection, honest with each 
other and honest with the world. Their 
homes ave not places for show, but what the 
name implies—places of rest, happiness and 
inspiration for good work. These homes may 
consist of only two or three rooms or they 
may be palaces, yet the influence is always 
for good. It is such homes that make the 


world sweeter and better, and my experience 
has shown me that they are common in our 
country. 
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“ There's 
nothing 
like it” 


There’s no drink in 
England nor any other 
country to surpass this 
world-celebrated Cocoa. 





z Its vast superiority over 
Z x others is acknowledged 
Wa all people. It is 


ab 

absolutely pure, per- 
fectly soluble, and the most digestible, 
nutritious and delicious in the world. 


Vondlouten’s 


(BEST AND GOES FARTHEST) 


in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is 
fully developed. No Vanilla USED 


Reliable 










The easiest, cheapest, cleanest and best 
method of cooking. Highly indorsed by 
all gas companies. Broils, bakes, roasts 
to perfection. Quick hot water. Burners 
never clog. If not at your dealers, write 
for catalogue to 


THE SCHNEIDER & TRENKAMP CO. 
497 Case Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 





Other Chemicals 
ait are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 








om 
i 
: with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, uourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


‘i “ Bovri 





trong 
oup 
tock 


For 
eef 
ouillon 
ovril 


| Concentrated Extract of Beef 


in combination with 


PEPTONE ALBUMEN FIBRINE 


It is more than a stimulant. Itisa 


LIFE SUSTAINING FOOD 
For Sale by Druggists and Grocers 


BOVRIL, Limited, London 
«51, 53,55 Franklin St., New York City 


Handsome Paper 


on a room is half the furnishing. Our oe in the 
commercial world is tasty wall papers. 100samples 
mailed for 8 cents. Prices, 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE 


A little cook book just out, filled with Choice 
Recipes. Send 2 cent stamp for one to KNOX’S 
SPARKLING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N. Y. 


PERFECTIO Loose bottoms. _ Cakes removed 


é without breaking. Agents 
MIRWANSUow ebaroy, SAKE. BL = TINS 





__ 
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THE MADE-OVER GOWN 
UT,” says somebody who is very prac- 


. Sea 4 





== HE finest compliment I 
8 ee } have ever heard paid 
RR “| to a woman was by 

’ =| her husband, and he 








-:| said in speaking of 
=i her: “We always 
m1 think of her as a 
=| morning-glory,because 
Ey So. | she looks so bright 
EET fe. and cheery and pretty 
at the breakfast table.” 
About how many women can this be said? 
How many breakfast tables are presided over 
by women, who, it is possible, may have 
troubled themselves to be cleanly, yet make 
no effort to be dainty, and there are a great 
number who are at once untidy and even un- 
cleanly to look at. The claim that household 
duties keep women from looking well in the 
morning is easily disproved, for in many a 
household where the lady gives a helping 
hand in the kitchen, a big apron will thor- 
oughly protect her dress and then too, cook- 
ing, unless one makes it so, is never dirty 
work. 

That woman commits an error who looks 
uncared for and badly dressed in the morn- 
ing. The other woman, who wears any old 
thing to the breakfast table, is also making 
a mistake, for that is the time when the 
men of the household ought to see a woman 
at her best, and not specially rely on her ap- 
pearance in the evening when the soft and 
charitable light of the gas will hide many de- 
fects. Our English cousins are greatly given 
to wearing little breakfast caps, and for my 
own part I think they are decidedly pretty, 
usually becoming because of their lace and 
ribbon, and give just a touch of elaboration 
to what may be a very simple frock. And 




















ECONOMY AND COMFORT (Illus. No. 3) 


these bits of coquetry are desirable, for, like 
flowers, they suit all ages. 


MATERIALS MOST DESIRABLE 


I ‘ag the summer time the wise woman has 

her morning dress of cotton, and during 
the rest of the year of one of the light weight 
wools. Fiannel I object to because it always 
bas a dressing-gown appearance, although in 
the solid colors some of the smooth-faced 
flannels are very effective. I think, probably 
the best material and the cheapest, because of 
its great width, is cashmere. Henrietta cloth 
is to be commended, but one is more apt to get 
that for a walking, than for a house dress. 
I do not advise the use of dull colors, that is, 
the unhealthy dim greens, the sulky looking 
browns, or some of the blues that seem as if 
they expressed a state of mind rather than a 
tone. If a dark color is to be chosen I advise 
black, but generalizing I would say select a 
bright, dainty color that is becoming, and that 
will make you look as young and as pretty as 
possible as you preside over the coffee. Just 
remember that you need never expect the 
small people of your establishment to come 
to the table with shining faces and careful 
clothes unless you yourself set them the good 
example—that good example which goes so 
much further than ail the preaching in the 
world. Make your appearance the text and 
your little congregation will soon harmonize 
with you, as often as not from very pride. 


’ But pride is not to be put down when. it 


means the doing that which is right. 
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4 DRESSING NEATLY AT BREAKFAST & 
Ai By Isabel A. Mallon 
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A CHEERY MORNING COSTUME 


HAT I mean by a cheery morning cos- 
tume is shown in Illustration No. 1. 
The material used for this dress is a caslimere 
of a warm crimson shade; the skirt is made 
to be rather smooth-fitting with just a slight 
train in the back; the 
basque, which is a per- 
fectly plain one, is point- 
ed at the back and front, 
arches over the hips, and 
is closed down the front 
with small bone buttons 
that match the material 
in color. The collar is 
made of a bit of crimson 
silk and a tiny white 
ribbon bow is its finish; 
the sleeves are rather 
full and shape into the 
wrists, but even there 
they are sufficiently 
wide to allow the hands 
to move easily. The 
hair is carefully braided 
and pinned close to the 
head, while a little cap 
made of a bit of white 
lace and two or three 
crimson bows, is worn 
above it. 

The very simplicity of 
this gown makes it de- 
sirable for the morning 
because it is so easily 
assumed, but a woman 
who is careful of her ap- 
pearance will see that it 
fits her quite as well as 
would her street dress. 
If crimson be not cared 
for a bright, pretty shade 
of blue, a veritable scar- 
let, a green that is sug- 
gestive of spring leaves, 
a dainty gray, or any 
color that is becoming 
and does not look out of 
place, may be used in- 
stead of it. For myself 
I confess to liking the 
crimson, but then, of 
course, everybody can- 
not wear that shade. By- 
the-by, do not choose a 
very heavy looking fab- 
ric like bourette or any 
of the hairy cloths for your morning dress, 
because they will give that look which I call 
a blankety one, and which is not in the least 
suitable, for the first attribute of a morning 
dress is daintiness. 


A WORD ABOUT APRONS 


iy one wish to assume an apron for wear 
with such a dress, a large white one either 
of cambric, nainsook or lawn would be proper, 
but it should be large. The finish could be a 
deep hem with several] tucks above it, ora little 
drawn work, but I do not advise the use of lace, 
embroidery nor ribbon on an apron at the 
breakfast table. If it be necessary to attend to 
something in the kitchen, the proper apron to 
assume is one made of blue and white striped, 
or blue and white checked gingham, long 
enough to reach quite to the skirt, to come far 
around to the sides, and to have a great big 
bib that is a protection and not an ornament. 
As I said before, I do not think cooking is 
anything but dainty work, at the same time, 
hot butter will fly out, a splash of batter may 
get on one, or any of the little accidents hap- 
pen that, while they are not very dreadful, had 
much better make spots on the apron than on 
one’s dress. Never be induced to wear your 
kitchen apron into the dining-room, drop it 
when you leave the kitchen, and forget as 
quickly as possible anything that happened in 
the kitchen so that its affairs may not furnish 
conversation for the breakfast table. 


BUT NOT A WRAPPER 


CCASIONALLY, because one prefers it, 
or for some special reason, a gown hav- 
ing a semi-loose front is worn in the morning, 
but it must under no circumstances suggest 
that it is a wrapper, for with wrappers we un- 
consciously connect curl papers and general 
untidiness. In Illustration No. 2, there is 
what I consider a very pretty morning dress, 
having the necessary semi-loose front and 
princess back. The material used for this is 
a gray challie figured with small blue blossoms, 
a material, by-the-by, which our grand- 
mothers would have called delaine. The prin- 
cess back ends in a very short train, and the 
front, which is trimmed its entire length 
with two bias bands of pale blue challie, has 
its fullness held in by a ribbon belt of blue 
arranged in loops and ends just in front. The 
sleeves are rather full, and have bands of the 
plain blue. The coloring of this gown sug- 
gests so dainty a combination that giving 
it any wear would seem impossible, and yet a 
woman with just such a dress, except that 
where this is blue the other is pink, says that 
she has dusted rooms, made cakes and salads, 
served breakfast, and worn her pretty frock 
nearly all winter, always being careful, how- 
ever, to protect it with the useful kitchen 
apron, to wear another when she was dusting 
and only to let it show in all its glory when 
she sat in state to serve “ father and the boys.” 
I consider that any man is perfectly justified 
in objecting to a wife who doesn’t appreciate 
the beauty of looking well in the morning. 
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BRIGHT MORNING COSTUME (Illus. No. 1) 


tical, ‘can’t a gown be mae over for 
morning wear?” Certainly it can, provided it 
be the proper materia] and color and that you 
are not tempted to put upon it the trimmings 
that decorated it when it was devoted to some 
other hour of the day. Silks or velvets are 
never to be utilized for the early hours of the 
day, but any wool fabric or cotton is permis- 
sible, and oftentimes, if care be taken, it looks 
as good as new, and the wearer is happier in 
it than if it were new. Probably the best 
evidence I can give of the possibility of mak- 
ing over gowns is to picture one that really 
exists. This is shown in illustrtion No. 3. 
Two black gowns, both of Henrietta cloth, 
both having done good service, were duly 
sponged and pressed to be made over, and 
this was the result. The fullest skirt was 
utilized to make the 
new skirt, and the other 
skirt to make the round 
full bodice. About the 
waist is a belt of black 
ribbon fastened with a 
dull silver Japanese 
buckle. The high collar 
has worn over it a turn- 
down linen one, and 
linen cuffs that turn 
back are the finish to the 
full sleeves. 

Of course, the expense 
of this costume is in the 
Jaundering necessary for 
the collars and cuffs, be- 
cause they must be as 
immaculate as the pro- 
verbial lily. <A pretty 
brown, gray or blue 
would develop well after 
this fashion, but most of 
us possess black dresses, 
end so it seems natural 
for us to use them when 
developing a breakfast 
gown, that is when it 
has to be made out of 
old, not new, material, 
Severe? I don’t think 
so. The get-up suggests 
merely the extreme sim- 
plicity and perfect neat- 
ness that recall the 
gowns worn by women 
in religious orders. 

So very often a good 
effect is gained by the 
small adjuncts that I 
wonder in arranging 
their morning gowns 
more women do not see 
the value of pretty cuffs 
and collars, or of dainty 
knots of ribbon. These 
last certainly need not 
be expensive, for a bow 
that has done service on 
a bonnet may be pressed 
and utilized, and will 
look quite as good as new provided it is fresh 
in color. As to cuffs and collars, it is only 
necessary for them to be religiously clean. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


| SHOULD like to repeat, and repeat and 

repeat again, how strongly I feel on the 
subject of women taking the trouble to look 
well in the morning. All the poets and 
idealists have from time immemorial com- 
pared women to flowers. How many women 
think that a flower is at its best in the early 
morning? That it is never so fragrant, so 
sweet as when it has just nodded good morn- 
ing to the world, and the heat and the burden 
of the day have not had time to give it a 
weary look? We can learn a great deal from 
watching the flowers, but the best lesson of 
all is that one which teaches each one of us 
to become a very glory of the morning. 








DAINTY MORNING DRESS (Illus. No. 2) 





B. & B. 


When you get your 


NEW GOWN 


this spring, you’ll want to know of the 


NEW IDEAS 


in fabrics, colors and styles. If you'll 
write us for samples, we'll give you every- 
thing entirely new in 
Spring Dress Woolens 
French Challis 
India and Chiné Silks 
Fine Dress Ginghams 


and other Wash Fabrics 


Be as explicit as possible in outlining 
what kind of goods you want, and then 
note how much in dollars and cents you’re 
ahead in the price, as well as getting the 
latest and best in styles and fabrics. 





Embroideries and Laces 


10,000 new patterns and styles. But the 
real feature is that these are new, neat and 
tasteful patterns—well-worked on fine cloth 
—and are altogether superior to the general 
line of Embroideries as bought and sold. 
Whether your Embroidery want is for an 
edge 2 inches wide at 5 cents, or a skirting 
at $3.50 a yard—and you will write us for 
samples—you'll get a line that will be a 
revelation as to choice patterns and low 
prices. 





A thousand orders a day from all parts of 
this Continent indicate the popularity of our 


Mail Order System and Prices 
Others have found it profitable—so will you. 


BOGGS & BUHL 








115, 117, 119, 121 Federal Street 
Allegheny, Pa. 
c= — — 10 


PURITAN. Why are the Puri- 


tan Pins better 
than any other? Send for 


PURITAN. sample (free) and 


note the perfect ta- 
r and smoothness of point. 


pe 
PURITAN. They are made with 


the most skilful 
care, by the best of machin- 


PURITAN. ery, the result of 50 


years in pin making 
They are of hardest material, 
and pointed in oil. 


PURITAN Pi: PERFECT. 


Am. Pin Co., M/rs., Waterbury, Conn. 


DON’T BE TIMID 


When Buying 


CROCHET SILK 
See that you get it on a Black Spool 
labeled“M. Heminway & Sons, Fast Color.” 
If you wish to know “many ways in 
which silk threads can be used,’’ 
drop a postal to 


M. Heminway & Sons Silk Co. 


74 and 76 Greene St., New York 














FREE to LADIES! 


» 
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» 

For the Spring and Summer we shall issue the 
) finest Catalogue we have ever produced—contain- 
» 

» 

} 

» 

» 

» 





ing handsomer goods, larger varieties and better 
values than ever before. If you want to buy 
stylish goods at bottum prices you should have Y 


Our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, sent Free 


to every one answering this advertisement. We ¢ 
shall offer special bargains in Suits, Cloaks, Un- 
derwear, Hosiery, etc., etc. Ready March 10, 
write for it at once. 

MAHLER BROS., 503-504 Sixth Ave. { 


NEW YORK 








HAVE YOU A TORN DRESS? 


MEND IT WITH 


UNIVERSAL MENDING TISSUE 
Which mends Silk, Satin, Plush, Veivet, all Cotton and 
Woolen Goods, Kid Gloves, Gossamers, Carriage Tops, 
Rubbers, Oil Cloth, Carpets, etc., without sewing and 
much neater. Also hems all Dress Goods better than 
can be done by hand or machine. Price, per package, 
postpaid, 25 cents. Try it. State, County and Local 
Agents wanted, 125 r cent. profit. 

Address J. F. UPSON & CO., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Agents, Unionville, Conn. 











20th Edition — Post paid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


wee it Falls Off, Turns Gray and the Remedy. 
v Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 

A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.’’—Atheneum. 


Send stamp for Primer Shop- 
ping. by MARJORIE MARCH, 
94 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO SHOPPING by lady of experience. No 
commissions. Send 2c. stamp for circular. 


BRS. B, 8. LEACH, 951 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill, 






















HE art of modelingin clay, 
it may be said, is one of 
the most instinctive and 
primitive methods of ar- 
tisticexpression known to 
the human race. Savage 
nations take of theclay of 
the ground and fashion it 
into rude likenesses of the 
forms they see in Nature, 

By gradual growth and development the same 
art, of which these attemptsare the earliest be- 
ginnings, finally produces the masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture. Between them lies some- 
thing of the difference we may see to-day in 
comparing the mud-pies of the street child 
with the productions of our most famous 
modern masters. In its simplest branches 
the art may easily be acquired by any one 
having the slightest imitative faculty, and 
many who are incapable of making any suc- 
cess in other art work, possess the necessary 
ability for turning out satisfactory work in 
modeling. This is to be accounted for partly, 
Yecause the apprehension of form is a more 
iniversally developed faculty than that of 
the power of perceiving and reproducing 
color and tone, and where lacking in the first 
instance, is more easily acquirel. At the 
same time sculpture in its noblest forms, taxes 
the highest artistic powers. Alt students 
should make a point of gaining some practice 
in modeling, during their course of training, 
as it is particularly valuable in increasing the 
facility in drawing from the round and from 
the life. 











AN IMMENSE AID 


| hg studying composition the power of 
sketching in clay is an immense aid. 
Many artists make little clay models of the 
figures in their pictures, as the readiest method 
of deciding satisfactorily the best pose or 
attitude to adopt. None but those who have 
tried it can know the special delight of em- 
bodying one’s ideas in a rapidly moulded 
figure or group; besides being the most 
admirable method of study if conscientiously 
undertaken, it develops the imagination and 
encourages an originality of expression, that 
sometimes runs the risk of becoming lost in 
the conventional methods of school routine. 
First lessons in art may well be given to 
children in clay, and it is usually found that 
they take to it much more readily than. to 
drawing outlines in pencil or chalk. Kinder- 
yarten classes for very little ones have fre- 
quently been known to produce really good 
work in simple objects, and unsuspected 
talent has in this way been discovered. The 
imitative faculty, so strong in most children, 
is thus turned ina legitimate direction and 
developed to good advantage. 


To those who desire to fit themselves thor- , 


oughly for a career in architecture, decora- 
tion or designing, a knowledge of modeling 
may certainly be deemed indispensable, as 
the art is involved in so many branches of 
the work which will have to be undertaken. 
With this object in view practice in modeling 
fruit and flower forms from Nature will be 
particularly beneficial. In making thesestud- 
les working in high relief will be found the 
easiest method for a beginner, as really good 
work in low relief entails more difficulties than 
the inexperienced will readily believe. 


PRESERVING THE PRODUCTION 


HERE are two methods of preserving the 
productions wrought in clay. One is to 
have them cast in plaster and the other is to 
have them baked in the kiln, thus producing 
terra cotta. In order toinsure the best results 
in the latter case, the clay must be free from 
impurities, and the work built upon a single 
support which can be easily removed when 
the model is fired. Yellow, red or gray clay 
may be employed, producing respectively 
white, yellow and red terra cotta, Artists 
can procure the different clays in working 
condition from the large dealers in art ma- 
terials or direct from a pottery, while small 
packages of dry clay, containing a few pounds 
in each, are obtainable at almost any art store. 
Dry clay can be prepared for use by soaking it 
in water, until it is of the right consistency to 
work readily in the fingers. In order to effect 
this well, the clay should be broken up in 
small pieces and when sufficiently moist, 
kneaded well together until all lumpiness has 
entirely disappeared, and the clay is snffi- 
ciently moist to be thoroughly pliable and yet 
not wet enough to be sticky and to adhere 
to the fingers. Work that is not success- 
ful enough to warrant preservation may 
be thus broken up and the clay used again 
and again’; the more it is worked with, the 
better and more pliable it becomes. The clay 
is kept moist by means of wet cloths laid over 
it, with preferably an outer covering of water- 
proof fabric. A little experience will soon 
teach a student just how to keep the clay in 
good condition. Usnally the cloths will re- 
uire wetting afresh once, perhaps twice, a day; 
this denends, however, upon the atmosphere 
in which itiskept. A cool, damp place shon!d, 
if possible, be chosen for the reserve quantity 
of clay, which may be conveniently placed in 
an earthenware, tin or zine receptacle, and 
kept covered with a lid, or waterproof cloth. 
By this means the clay can be preserved 
thoroughly wet without fear of the moisture 
leaking, as it probably would, if retained sim- 
plv in a wooden packing case, or if it were 
left exposed to the air. 
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THE ART OF MODELING IN CLAY 
By Maude Haywood 


CARE AND EXPERIENCE 


HE art of keeping one’s model in good 
condition requires some considerable 
care and experience. If allowed to become 
too dry the work will probably crack; if made 
too moist orshould the heavy cloths be allowed 
to press upon it, the finer details of the modeling 
will become spoiled. The cloths must not 
touch the work as it approaches completion, 
but must be kept away from it, by means of 
supports, while they still completely exclude 
the air. A couple of small tools or even 
some long pins, ladies’ bonnet pins, stuck 
into the clay where it will not hurt the model- 
ing, will serve to protect the work. From 
time to time it will be found necessary to 
splash the model while working on it. This 
may be done with a sponge or large brush, and 
if the work is allowed to stand even for weeks 
together uncompleted, it can be preserved in 
good condition by keeping the wet cloths 
about it. For such a piece of work as a 
statuette the best method is to make a cover 
of waterproof material stretched over a wooden 
framework that will completely envelop the 
work without touching it anywhere. This 
does away with the necessity of using cloths 
at all, the work being splashed periodically 
and the cover kept over it when the artist is 
not at work upon the model. 


THE NECESSARY TOOLS 


HE tools required are few and simple, and 
the exact shape chosen is quite an unim- 
a matter. A sculptor’s best tools are 
1is fingers and particularly his thumb, and 
it is a good plan to start out on the principle 
that none other shall be used if it can possibly 
be avoided. Tools are in fact only required 
either for cutting purposes or where the detail 
is too fine for the fingers to accomplish. In 
the former case a wire tool or a wooden one 
with toothed edge is required, and in the latter 
small round or flat-shaped tools made of bass- 
wood are the proper kind to use. A board, 
heavy and strong enough not to warp, will 
be required to model upon, and if a life-size 
head or a statuette be undertaken a stand 
with revolving top will be needed, otherwise, 
the board, if the work be quite small, may be 
placed on a table, or for modeling in relief it 
can be supported on a strong easel. In the 
latter case some nails should be driven into 
the board to prevent the clay from slipping. 
Models that are to be fired must be dried 
slowly and very thoroughly before they are 
sent to the kiln, and should not, particularly 
at first, be subjected to heat, as sudden drying 
is apt to cause shrinkage and cracking, while 
work that is not dry all through, but is still 
moist within, although the outside may be 
quite hard, is liable to go to pieces in the firing. 
For beginners who only intend doing small 
pieces either in relief or those for which a 
single upright wooden support is sufficient, 
the task of preparing to undertake a piece of 
work is considerably simplified. The sup- 
ports needed for a statue are, especially for 
some poses, complicated and_ difficult to 
manage, while they necessarily demand much 
‘areful attention, to make them both strong 
and accurate in size and shape, as much of 
the ultimate success of the work depends on 
their construction. There is not space herein 
an article intended primarily for beginners to 
enter into the details of the method of their 
arrangement, suffice it to say that a strong 
iron support is used which enters the body 
about the middle, the limbs being made over 
gas piping and copper wire, bent into proper 
position and securely fastened. For a bust 
an upright piece of wood with a cross-piece 
nailed to it for the shoulders, is usually suffi- 
cient. 
POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED 
tte preparing to model a piece of work, the 
artist, it may be well to repeat, should 
consider whether it is to be fired cr cast. If 
the former, the clay must be gone over care- 
fully and worked well in the fingers, freeing it 
from all gritty and other foreign substances, 
and in building up the forms it should be 
moulded closely, not leaving any interstices 
or weak places that will canse ugly cracks 
and shrinkage when the model is allowed to 
dry. If the clay is to be cast, the impurities 
of the clay matter less, but still the clay should 
be firmly and evenly modeled in the first 
blocking in, binding it well and closely ronnd 
the supports, for cases have been known for 
a fatal collapse to take place in the model of a 
statue after some weeks of careful labor, either 
from this cause or owing to the weakness of 
the supports themselves. In obtaining finish 
and delicacy of modeling, the clay has often 
to be used very wet.’ A damp sponge, on 
which to moisten the fingers, also a glass of 
water standing close at hand, will be found 
very useful. 

In modeling a piece, whether of the sim- 
plest or the most ambitious kind, the main 
forms should first be blocked in as rapidly as 
is consistent with accuracy, in order that the 
spirit of the subject as a whole mey be ob- 
tained from the very first. Next, this should 
be gone over and corrected, still omitting de- 
tail until the main lines and curves, the 
principal licht and shadows, and above all, 
particularly in representing living beings, the 
action, be rightly gained. The finish must be 
allowed to grow imperceptibly by careful 
modeling and the gradual development of 
detail until it shall have attained the perfect 
and artistic whole, ; 





THE BEST METHODS 


pons: the best practical method of 
instructing an inexperienced worker 
in making a start in modeling by herself will 
be to explain, step by step, how to start and to 
complete a group of fruit to be copied from 
Nature in high relief. A small branch of 
apples, or a bunch of grapes plucked together 
with the leaves and stem, makes an admirable 
study for this purpose. Commence by pre- 
paring the background, which should be built 
up of clay worked together, forming a flat 
surface, either round or oblong in shape and 
of uniform thickness; from half to three- 
quarters of an inch is a good depth to make 
it. Do not allow theclay to have asmoothed- 
down and wiped-over appearatice; it should be 
worked freely together, and made even, but 
not marked with tools. ‘The fruit should be 
arranged in position so that it can be copied 
almost exactly as it hangs beforetheeye. Lay 
in the fruit first, roughly indicating the forms, 
and making them slightly smaller than they 
are ultimately to be, so that the working up 
of the modeling may be done by adding clay 
little by little, and if possible not by cutting 
orscraping, for this destroys the beauty of the 
technique. The clay employed needs to be in 
a very pliable condition for this preliminary 
blockingin. The leaves, twigs and other parts 
of the group are gradually added; the most 
prominent leaves and the slender twigs will 
need supporting by means of clay placed be- 
neath them, or by their being judiciously dis- 
posed against the more solid parts of the group, 
Be sure to build the group and to connect all 
the parts solidly and firmly, but without losing 
the requisite delicacy. Never try to gain an 
appearance of finish by mere smoothness, 
which could be given to any shapeless lump 
of clay by passing the fingers over it, neither 
affect a rough treatment aiming for ‘‘ clever” 
technique, but conscientiously try to copy the 
forms, putting in gradually every detail that 
the eye is sufficiently trained to see, but with- 
out losing a breath of light and shade that 
should be gained as accurately as possible in 
the first laying in. 


CONVENTIONALITY TO BE AVOIDED 


D° not work conventionally but aim to 

reproduce as nearly as possible the 
forms as they are seen. The majority of 
amateurs make deep indentations or ridges, 
with a network of scratches to indicate the 
veining of theleaves. The effect is very bad. 
In some foliage the veins are almost imper- 
ceptible to the touch in passing the hand over 
them. In no case are they to be put in unless 
they can be perceived, but where their form is 
characteristic they should be carefully repro- 
duced, following the original closely. To 
model an apple well is more difficult than 
might be imagined. The model and the fruit 
should be turned in every direction, and the 
form in clay corrected and worked over per- 
severingly from every point of view until the 
result be successful. When the main forms 
are correctly gained, attention may be turned 
to obtaining an effect of delicacy in the finish, 
Probably at this point it will be necessary in 
places to cut away the clay, beneath some of 
the prominent forms, to obtain a sharper relief. 
This may be done wherever it can be safely 
attempted, that is, without fear of causing the 
model to crack or sink. The edges of the 
leaves and the modeling of the stem and 
twigs demand special attention in order to re- 
fine the work. Pains must be taken to halance 
the composition and to unite it, so to speak, 
with the background, by setting some parts of 
the group far back, perhaps almost flat upon 
the ground. In this, judgment must be exer- 
cised, and the method of grouping suited to 
the subject in hand. In building up a head 
the rough form is blocked in, taking care to 
work the clay closely and compactly, and to 
keep the forms considerably under the full size 
to start with. The light and shade and the 
main characteristics may be safely exaggerated 
at first. Build up gradually, first in profile, 
then full face, then three-quarter view from 
either side, bending the principal attention in 
the beginning to the features, to their angle, 
direction and proportions, A pairof callipers 
will be found useful in verifying and correct- 
ing the measurements. The patient and care- 
ful modeling required, entailing many hours 
of careful work on each head attempted by a 
beginner, renders it advisable for a student to 
make many copies from good antique models 
before commencing from the life. Directly a 
certain facility has been gained in handling 
the clay, however, small heads and figures may 
he attempted, executed in asketchy style, that 
is to say carefully composed and drawn, but 
without elaboration of detail. These can 
usually be made without supports and may 
therefore be fired and thus preserved. These 
small models are also frequently made by 
artists in wax, which is much liked by many 
for sketching. 


TREATMENT OF THE PLASTER CAST 


RTISTS, to whom the glaring white of the 
plaster is usually very offensive, have 
various methods of treating their casts, and 
as a rule, each one has his own ideas and 
theories on the subject. Some use linseed oil, 
which soaking in, colors the plaster irregu- 
larly and gives it somewhat the effect of old 
ivory. Others employ clay water for a similar 
purpose. In painting plaster casts in order to 
preserve them, the following is the proper mode 
of procedure: Cove. the cast with successive 
coats of boiled linseed oil, allowing it to dry 
after each application, until the plaster will 
absorb no more, and the oil ceases to sink in. 
_The streaky effect obtained is of no conse- 
quence. Then mix oil paint of the desired 
shade with spirits of turpentine, making it 
sufficiently thin not to fill up and destroy the 
fine details of the modeling, and not to show 
the brnsh-marks. Cream-white may be em- 
ployed and also the various terra cotta shades. 





Eprror’s Norr—Miss Haywood’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “ Art Helps for Art 
} Aan a will be found on Page Hof this issue of the 
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Hand-in-Hand 


with 


Happiness 





There can be no happiness 
without health; but health- 
ful people are subject to 
the accidents incident to 
life—a misstep, a banana 
skin carelessly thrown 
under foot may cause a 
sprained limb; a rain, a 
draft, may cause a cold, 
resulting in consumption ; 
trifles, all, but life is often 
made a burden thereby. 


Allcock’s 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


are the golden panacea for 
all such ills—afford imme- 
diate relief—wherever the 
pain may be the cure is sure 
and speedy. 
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This offer will not appear again 
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gG3- To induce all flower-loving readers to try 
Elliott’s Seeds we make the following offer, the 
most liberal ever made by a responsible seed firm. 
For only 20 cts., silver or stamps, we will send 
postpaid all of the following: ‘One ounce 
(net a small packet), Rainbow Mixture 
Sweet Peas, regular price 25 cts.; one good flower- 
ing root, Madame Crozy Canna, regular price 
30 cts. each; and one packet the wonderful Cen- 
trosema Grandiflora, regular price 25 (30 

cents actual value for only 20 cents.) 
. 


SWEET PEAS, Our". eainbow™: Mixture 


shade and includes the “Cream” of Eckford’s 
new large-flowering varieties. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW CANNA, Tins peescoezr 


4 
ety is without a rival among the recent French 3 
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introductions, 


CENTROSEMA GRANDIFLORA, fre? i 


solutely new. The most wonderful and valuable 
Floral novelty in years. Now offe for the 
first time. Hardy Climbing Vine with beautiful 
fragrant flowers. Blooms in June from Seed 
sown in April. 


BS Remember only 20 cents for all. 


Retail Value, 80 Cents 


FREE. To those who mention this Jovrnat, and so 
request when ordering, we will include with the above a 
copy of our elegant Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds and 


Bulbs for 1893. (Price 10 cents.) 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, (DEPARTMENT D.) 
Seedsmen, 54 and 56 Dey St., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1845 
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GAIN there is a dis- 
cussion of the mooted 
question; “ Does po- 
etry pay?” This time 
the almost  thread- 
bare topic has been 
brought to the surface 
to do argumentative 
duty once more be- 
cause of the estates 
left by Tennyson and 

The world has been told that the 





Whittier. 
late poet-laureate of England left behind him 
an estate of about $200,000, while that of Whit- 


tier is given as $133,000. Immediately the 
two facts are seized upon as absolute proof of 
the fact that ‘ poetry does pay, if a man can 
write it” as one critic remarks. 

But are these two facts as presented by the 
death of these great poets so absolutely 
conclusive as some critics would like to have 
us believe? 

I think not. eins 
I ty is not my privilege to know just what 

proportion of the estate left by Tennyson 
represented the actual income from his poetry. 
For the fact seems to have been overlooked by 
some of the recent advocates of the fortunes 
hidden away in verse, that poets, like other 
men when they are successful, have a way of 
investing their profits in purely mercantile 
channels. In the case of Mr. Whittier, I 
happen to know positively that his estate rep- 
resented something else than the reyenue 
received from his works. But, for the sake of 
argument, let us concede that both of these 
men made from their poetry every penny 
they left behind, and what degree of impor- 
tance can be safely attached to the fact by the 
thousands of young poets anxious to win fume 
and fortune throughout our land to-day ? 
Can we be honest, and conscientiously hold up 
these two examples and say to these young 
poets: ‘Go, write poetry, and equal fortune 
will be yours’’? My learned critics know just 
as well as I that there was something in the 
careers of both Tennyson and Whittier more 
than mere talent, that enabled them to leave 
behind them the large estates which they did. 
What writer, true to himself and to the facts 
in these cases, who is read by young poets, 
will dare say that the great talents of Tenny- 
son and Whittier were not developed by the 
times in which they lived, and the circum- 
stances that a kind fortune threw around 
them? Nor do I disparage in the slightest de- 
gree, by thisstatement, the supreme gifts which 
these men possessed. 
T KNEW Tennyson only as any one m. zht 
have known him, from a single meet- 
ing. But the gentle-souled, sweet-minded 
Whittier, it was my pleasure and my honor 
to know well. On several occasions it was my 
privilege to meet him, and I know only too 
well his opinions on the subject which 
this paper seeks to discuss. I remember his 
words as he spoke to me, in talking of a 
oung friend who wished to make poetry his 
life-work : “Ah,” said the poet, “tell thy 
friend to till the soil, or do aught but write 
poetry fora livelihood.” Is this the remark 
of a man who knew he was going to leave a 
fortune made by his pen in a career which 
he would advise others to emulate? No 
one knew better than did Whittier the 
scanty livelihood which poetry holds out 
for its followers. He never lost sight of the 
fact that the circumstances which were given 
him in the building of his career, played a 
large part in the fame he achieved. Whittier 
was essentially a great poet, but other great 
poets have lived and are living to-day who 
did not and will not leave estates behind them 
as did the Quaker poet of New England. 
Longfellow once said to a friend, a writer for 
the press: ‘‘ Never commit the error of telling 
a young writer that he can live by the prod- 
ucts of a poetical pen.” It was only a few 
weeks ago that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said to me when I asked him what advice he 
gave to young poets: “I tell them,” said he, 
‘that poetry makes a good cane to play. with, 
but a poor staff to lean upon.” Are these 
opinions, advanced by the foremost of Ameri- 
can poets—men who have devoted their lives 
to the muse—to be regarded as valueless? 





Ostronger argument presents itself against 
poetry as a source of livelihood than 

the fact that there is not a single American 
poet to-day capable of supporting himself in 
any comfort from the revenue derived from 
his work. Even in the case of Dr. Holmes, 
the royalties from his prose books exceed, in 
any ordinary year, those received from his 
published works of verse. Excluding ‘Dr. 
Holmes, who can hardly be classed among 
the actively-writing poets, the three poets com- 
manding the largest sums for their work to- 
day, and receiving the greatest revenue from 
their work, are unquestionably Will Carleton, 
James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field. 
And yet not one of these men depends upon 
poetry alone as a livelihood. Again, exclud- 
ing these three men, what poet have we in 
America who is earning even a fair income, 
say $2000, per vear, with his or her pen? Not 
a single one, I am perfectly safe in stating, 
and I doubt whether Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, my eminent and interesting critic 
at times on authors’ incomes, possesses any in- 
formation which contradicts this statement. 


“ 


HY is it that poetry doesn’t pay?” isa 

question that is often asked when 
this subject is brought up. There are many 
reasons for it. In the first place, in com- 
parison with the amount of prose published, 
this world gets along with an exceedingly 
small amount of poetry, and the channels 
for it are correspondingly few. Only a very 
few of the daily newspapers pay for poetry, 
in fact, there are not twenty that do so. The 
weeklies use a moderate amount. The larger 
market for poetry, therefore, lies with the 
magazine, and the book publisher. The 
capacity of the monthly magazine is neces- 
sarily small, and appearing only twelve times 
in a year,each number must be more varied 
in its interest than either the weekly or the 
daily publication. Editors know that long 
poems are, as a general rule, little read, but 
custom has decreed that occasionally one 
must be printed, and hence two or three dur- 
ing a year are given. Say that we have in this 
country ten magazines willing to print lengthy 
poems, and to pay for them—and there are in 
reality, not even that number—and we have in 
the magazine field, a yearly capacity for thirty 
poems of any length. Poems of average 
length, say from twenty to thirty lines, and 
quatrains, sonnets and rondels are in greater 
favor with most magazine editors, because room 
can be more easily found forthem. Thereisno 
literary material so dear to the editorial heart, 
as a brief poem, when an article or story 


. doesn’t quite fill the last page, and, to be quite 


honest, it must be said that more poetry is 
used by magazines of to-day because it makes 
handy “ padding” material than for any other 
reason. At the utmost, however, ten poems 
in a single issue of a magazine is a large num- 
ber, and for these not over $200 is paid in all. 
Here, then, is the full annual serial capacity 
for poetry in the magazines of this country, 
and in no single year is there room for more 
than one thousand poems, allowing one hun- 
dred poems, large and small, to ten maga- 
zines that pay for poetry. Strike an aver- 
age of twenty dollars per poem, and $20,000 
represents the fullest printing capacity of 
the American magazines for poetry annu- 
ally. Let us say that fifty poets furnish this 
poetry, and you have an income of $400 for 
each of them. Munificent, is it not? Then, 
too, there is the probability that the magazines 
the following year will not have published all 
of a writer’s verse during the previous twelve 
months, and not wishing to “stock up” with 
too much of one writer’s work, a part of the 
poets’ market is thus lost every other year. 
HEN we come to poetry in book form, 
those who have had their verses thus 
embalmed know something of the scanty 
revenue to be expected from that source. I 
have already stated elsewhere in print that 
Whittier’s revenue from his published books 
did not exceed $3500 per year, on an average, 
and, although literary critics have sought to 
prove that my statement was not in accord- 
ance with the facts, I happen to know that 
the figure was correct, and it is upon the best 
authority that I repeat the assertion here. 
Likewise, will I repeat here, what has been 
controverted by my critical friends of the 
press, that not twenty of every hundred pub- 
lished books of verse ever pay for the mere 
printing and paper. In fact, there is a 
great deal of misconception on the part of 
young writers as to the published books of 
verse they see nowadays. Some book of 
verse, by an unknown writer, is issued from 
one of the publishing houses, and wonder is 
expressed. But the wonder of the unsophis- 
ticated young writer might be considerably 
modified were he sufficiently versed in the in- 
side facts. All the books of verse published are 
not by any means issued at the expense of tlie 
publisher. In fact, were I to say that the 
greater majority of them are published at the 
expense of the author, it would be closer to 
the actual state of affairs. Publishers of good 
judgment know that there is only a limited 
sale for collections of poetry, even by authors 
of repute, and for a book by an unknown 
author the chances are necessarily lessened. 





hee’ « reason for the limited sale of poetry 

in book form is that there are hundreds 
of people who will buy and read the latest 
novel, to one who will buy and read the new- 
est collection of verse. In fact, there is only 
a certain class of people in this world who 
read poetry promiscuously, and as a goodly por- 
tion of this class consist of critics, and literary 
men and women, who either receive books for 
nothing, borrow of each other, or resort to the 
public libraries, the buying element is reduced 
to a very meagre fraction. Only a few people 
will pay out a dollar. or a dollar and a half, 
for a collection of poetry by a poet of average 
repute. A book of poetry is generally ac- 
cepted as is the dessert to a dinner—a little of 
it goes a long way. People buy a book of 
poetry to dip into it, rarely to read it at a sit- 
ting, as they would a novel, unless there be 
some particular reason for it. Hence the 
market becomes contracted. sales are fewer 
and far between, and publishers and book- 
dealers have only room on their lists, and on 
their counters, for books that sell quickly and 
appeal in their interest to the lar,est clientele, 
and this is not the case with books of poetry. 
This may be believed by our poets, for it is 
certainly the state of things in the pcetry 
market. 


} hy must not be forgotten that the works of 
such recognized ts of American litera- 
ture as Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes and 
Whittier, completely fill the wants of the great 
mass of intelligent book-buyers, to whom 
try is but an occasional source of reading. 
housands of people, comprising the intelli- 
gent part of the public, never read poetry be- 
yond these writers, except for some stray piece 
of verse which they encounter in the newspaper 
or magazine. A poet, to sell his work between 
book covers, must have a stroig hold upon the 
public, and this few of our modern verse 
writers have. The public appreciation of a 
single piece of verse published in some maga- 
zine does not necessarily imply appreciation 
of an entire volume of poems by the same 
author, although many writers have been led 
away by this delusion. To be able to sell an 
occasional or a frequent poem to the periodi- 
cals, does not mean that there would be the 
same demand for a published collection of the 
same poems. A verse once read is often read 
for all time, by a great many people whom it 
pleases for the moment, but does not impress 
sufticiently to warrant their buying it in beak 
form to have on their library shelves, Scrap- 
books, kept by many, answer as a treasure 
house for poems that please a passing fancy. 
Too many young writers are apt to mistake 
this fleeting appreciation for a permanent fol- 
lowing. There are a number of people who 
will become attached to the writings of a cer- 
tain poet, but they are quite content to watch 
for his work in the current magazines in 
which his poems are given in addition to 
something else. Let such a poet place his 
work between covers and he will find that his 
following does not follow him. A magazine 
constituency is one thing, a book constituency 
quite another. Scoresand scores of literature- 
loving people have sufficient means to buy 
one, or two, of the current magazines, 
but these must ofttimes take the place of 
books. If some of our young poets, with an 
itching to see their work in book form, who 
will perhaps squander two or three hundred 
dollars for the gratification of their desires, 
would study the question of incomes in 
America, they would soon see that but a very 
small percentage of people can afford to in- 
dulge themselves in the purchase of books of 
poetry. peaeies 
POET, to have a successful sale for a 
book of verse, should also bear in mind 
one potent fact—that the poetry for which 
there is the greatest general demand to-day is 
that which appeals to the heart, rather than to 
the mind. That is the secret of the greater 
sale of Longfellow’s books over those of Walt 
Whitman; that is why Whittier outsells 
Browning; why a thousand copies of Dr. 
Holmes’ poetical works are sold to one of 
Swinburne; why Will Carleton outsells 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; why James Whit- 
comb Riley’s poems sell as fast as they are 
ut on the shelves, while those of Andrew 
ng and Austin Dobson stand year after 
year looking at each other from the same rela- 
tive position on the same shelves. The cyn- 
ical literary critic may sneer at Will Carleton, 
he may pick flaws in James Whitcomb Riley’s 
verse, he may tell you that Eugene Field is only 
a newspaper poet, but does the public listen 
to the all-knowing critic, and buy the works 
of the long-ago-buried poets whom he chooses 
to call “immortal”? Ask the booksellers; 
ask the publishers. To defy the reader's easy 
conception of a thought,in a poem, may be 
to have your name included in the intense 
literary set, but it will not sell your poems. 
AM conscious of the fact that what I have 
written is apt to bring upon me the criti- 
cism of removing the “varnish from literature,” 
as it is called—a quality, which some people 
believe, had best not be disturbed. But while 
I respect the judgment of my critics, I am also 
keenly ‘alive to the fact that it is my privi- 
lege to write to thousands of young writers 
who, from inexperience, accept the tinsel for 
the gold in literary matters. In many ways 
Tam one of the younger school myself. My 
opportunities have perhaps, however, given 
me a closer insight into the true income to be 
derived from literary work, and when I say 
emphatically, and without fear of contradic- 
tion, that poetry, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, does not pay, I base a statement, 
capable of proof, upon actual knowledge, and 
upon the examination of royalty accounts, 
many of which I have seen, That knowledge 
makes it possible for me to say what I have 
of the scanty revenue derived from poetry, 
and that it is almost suicidal for a man or 
woman to-day to attempt to make a livelihood 
from verse of any description. 

The reward of the poet must be found in 
something else than in monetary returns, It 
must be found in his own love for the work; 
in the pleasure he finds in seeing his thoughts 
in print; in receiving the appreciation of his 
readers; in the knowledge of the good he is 
doing in some heart in which his verse strikes 
a responsive chord; in the knowledge that 
some burden is made lighter, or some life 
happier, by a thought born of him, in the 
reputation his work will bring him; in the 
respect of his friends. ‘These, singly or all, 
may be the reward of the poet, but it lies 
not in the financial revenue his work will 
bring tohim. The poet must cast aside self, 
and live for something else than the mere 
dollar his work brings him. If he can do 
that, then let his pen sing, and hearts will be 
made glad and cares lightened. Let him 
write poems by the gross, even should they 
never see the light of print, for the constant 
exhibition of his muse in concrete form will 
but redound to his greater ability for thought, 
greater freedom of idea, and greater capacity 
for expression. And even if he cannot alto- 
gether forget the wherewithal, let him harness 
Pegasus to some other and more practical 
handmaid, letting the one bring him pleasure 
and a moderate return, while the other brings 
him, what even the poet must have—an 
existence. But don’t, my friend. write poetry 
for a livelihood. 
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Take your 
Exercises 
Delsarte Girdle 


Delsarte Waist 


BOTH ARE PERFECTION 
Girdle with Empire Gowns 
Send for illustrated price list 


DELSARTE CORSET CO 
124 W. 23d St., N. ¥. 
111 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Jackson Favorite Waist 


Thousands of women 
unable to bear a rigorous 
ressure, cut the bones 
rom their corsets to se- 
cure relief. Other hun- 
dreds of thousands find 
health, comfort and ade- 
quate support, without 
sacrificing grace of per- 
son, by wearing the 
Jackson Favorite 
Waist. Light, strong, 
serviceable; unsur 
for dress fitting; fulfillin 
every requirement a 
half the cost of the best 
dress-reform waists. La- 
dies frequently order' two 
and sometimes three of 
these Waists at one time, 
an expression of satisfac- 
tion rarely accorded goods 
of this class, Mrs. J 








Los Angeles, Cal., says: 
“Your Waist is just what 
T have been watching for; I wish two of size 23.” 
McD., of Redfield 

Miss 'P., Pittsfield, 
gives perfect satisfaction. Enclosed find postal note for 
another.” Mrs. M., Boston Highlands: “Send two 
more of the Jackson Favorite Waists, sizes 21 and 22 in 
black, I received mine this morning and was so pleased 
with it that two friends each wanted one.” 

Ask dealers for the boneless CCO 
Jackson Favorite Waist, and see that 
our trade mark is stam on the 
lining. Corset steels fron 
Clasp front. White, Drab, Gold, Fast 
Warranted, Sample, postpaid, $1.00. 


CORONET CORSET CO. *“ittivas 


(INCORPORATED 1881.) 





Mise 
e.: “Am delighted with Waist.” 
Pa.: “Waist received to-day and 





and back 


Black, 


Mention JouRNAL. 


A $5 CORSET FOR $1.50} 


When we say this we mean it; for this corset will act- ‘ 
ually outwear six ordinary corsets; besides this, ¢ 
it is the best wearing, best ating. and most durable 
corset made. You would gladly pay your dealer 
$5.00 for it and think it cheap. 

c: Material be he a 
‘> made of fine French Sate 
een in the latest French 
pattern, silk stitched, and 
trimmed with silk-em- 
broidered edging, extra 
ong waisted and heavily 
boned—white or drab. 
Send size of waist. 


c Guarantee iz 

corset, and ifthe hip breaks 
oO within three months’ time 
we will send a new pair in 
exchange. 


a 
Catalogue We 













KOSMO 


tend to do the 
Cannot break WW Free largest mail 
over the hips, st trade in the U. 8., and 


knowing we can save you at least twenty-five per cent. 
of your bills, you should send for one of our Cata- 
logues, which will be sent FR EE to any one answer- 
ing this advertisement. 

The manufactur- 


SPECIAL OFFE ers of the above- 


described corsets have decided to place them within 
the reach of all, and therefore we are enabled to send 
to any lady who may answer this advertisement, and 
send post office order, posta! note, check 
or s cash, one of the above-described cor- 
sets free by mail or express. it sure to state size 
and color wanted.) Our finely illustrated catalogue { 
sent with every order. Answer at once. 


MAHLER BROS., 503-504 Sixth Ave., N.Y. } 
eee 


Grand Rapids Corset Waist 


Our waist, known as x 
the Grand Rapids Corset 
Waist, has all the com- 
bined qualities that make 
it the choice of all the 
ladies who have worn it. 
It gives grace to the form, 
and while close fitting, 
gives absolute freedom to 
the body. Handsomely 
made of nice soft mate- 
rials, Ask your dealer 
for our Corsets and Cor- 
set Waists, and if he does 
not keep them, send usa 
postal card and we will 
send you our catalogue 
with prices. Address 


GRAND RAPIDS CORSET CO. 
122 Monroe Street, Grand Rapids, Michigar 


WORTH READING 


» Guarantee with every 


















THE = NO 
BEST ‘ . ODOR 
sHieLD WY TO THIS 
MADE BROOKLY™ SHIELD Co. SHIELD 

Manufactu 
TRADE MA 
Sold everywhere in the United States and Canada. 
READ THIS 


We are desirous of finding out the value of THE 
Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL as a medium for our adver- 
tising, and to satisfy ourselves, we will send to eack 
person who will write to us, giving us their opinion 
of the merits of the LILY DRESS SHIELD, a 
handsome fevor, free. Address 


BROOKLYN SHIELD CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out cockinn, and cut so that the 
seams will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents 
ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 

P. O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 





TRY IT. 








MARCH, 1893 











OTHING, per baps, 
proves a surer indica- 
tion of a woman's good 
taste and refinement 
than her exercise of 
these qualities in the 
selection of her hand- 
kerchiefs, which 
should be unimpeach- 
able as to quality, and 
for the rest as simple 

The most suitable, and also the 





as possible. 
most lasting for ordinary wear, are those of 
fine white linen lawn, with any marking or 
device rendered in white embroidery cotton, 


and these are also *onsidered 
the best possible style. 
Although they can be pur- 
chased very inexpensively, 
there are many who prefer to 
manufacture their own hand- 
kerchiefs, or at least to mark 
them with name or initials, 
less from economical reasons 
than for the pleasure of ex- 
pending skill and individual 
taste on personal belongings. 
The first requisite of any pat- 
tern, design, or lettering for 
this purpose is that it should 
be good and artistic in form, 
Single initials are preferred to 
monograms, and old books 
and manuscripts are hunted through to sup- 
ply letters that are quaint, uncommon, and 
distinctive. 
HEMSTITCHING AND DRAWN-WORK 
HOSE among us, who have been as chil- 
dren, properly taught the rudiments of 
needlework, as our mothers invariably were, 
will find that the best method undoubtedly 
is to buy the material and to make one’s own 
handkerchiefs, the hemstitching of them be- 
ing a straightforward and simple matter for 
any fairly experienced needle-woman, The 
young mothers of to- 
day, many of whom 
bitterly regret their 
own ignorance in 
the too frequently 
neglected art of fine 
sewing and mend- 
ing, will do well to 
see that their little 
daughters begin to 
learn how to use a 
needle while still 
young, and they will 
find the hemming of 
pocket handker- 
chiefs, after a little 
practice on coarser 
fabrics, such as dus- 
ters or towels, will 
be an excellent training for the little fingers, 
with a view of gaining neatness and dexterity, 
and as the foundation of more elaborate forms 
of work. The method of hemstitching is as 
follows: Having cut out the square of ma- 
terial by means of a thread drawn each way 
to insure evenness, measure the proper depth 
required for the hem and draw out four or 
five threads for the hem- 
stiiching. Turn over the 
hem, bringing it evenly to 
the edge of the drawn 
threads, and baste it accu- 
rately in place. Strips 
must be cut out of each 
corner, in order to reduce 
their thickness, and care 
should be taken in folding 
the hem that the drawn 
threads at the corners lie 
exactly one over the other. 
In hemstitching, from four 
to six threads should be 
taken up each time by the 
needle. Facility in hem- 
stitching handkerchiefs is 
a stepping stone to at- 
tempts at introducing 
drawn-work corners or 
borders. At first only the 
very simplest kind should 
be undertaken, but so fasci- 
nating is this work that 
adepts in it will be insensi- 
bly led on to more and 
more elaborate produc- 
tions, until their handiwork may rival even 
the lovely Mexican drawn-work that excites 
universal admiration. This would, of course, 
involve considerable time and patience, but is 
by no means an impossible aim if gradually 
worked up to. Even in the finer materials it 
is well known that 
drawn-work is very 
durable and will 
stand ordinary wear 
and washing well. 
Hand-made lace, 
too, makes extreme- 
ly handsome hand- 
kerchiefs, and such 
pieces of work are 
sufficiently small to 
be taken up and 
completed by many 
who, while liking 
this dainty handi- 
work, have yet 
neither leisure nor 
inclination for more 
important under- 
takin 
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14TH CENTURY P 
(Illus. No. 1) 








FOR GENTLEMEN’S HANDKERCHIEFS (Illus. No. 4) 


Y ok 
+ x 


SIX VARIATIONS OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS (Illus. No. 6) 


LETTERS OF 14TH CENTURY STYLE 


HE suggestions given in the illustrations 
form good examples from English 
sources, dating about the fourteenth century. 
They have been simplified and adapted for 
their present parpars, but the outlines have 
been preserved, and may be 
regarded as typical. The 
three letters, namely P, J and 
N, marked illustrations 1, 2 
and 3 are suggested for single 
initials on gentlemen's hand- 
kerchiefs, and the group in 
Illustration No. 4, yet more 
simple but very artistic in 
their effect, are suitable for 
use by either sex. 

They are intended to be 
embroidered in satin stitch 
and very much raised. The 
letters should be traced or 
transferred to the linen, and 
are most conveniently work- 
ed in a small hand-frame. 
They are padded in order to 
raise them sufficiently, being 
filled in by the cotton thread, 
which is run backward and forward before 
the satin stitch is commenced. 

The simplest finish for a handkerchief is the 
ordinary hemstitch, but a very tiny hem edged 
with a narrow lace of Valenciennes pattern is 
much liked, and scalloped edges worked in 
buttonhole stitch claim also a share of popu- 


larity. 
A N idea which will commend itself to 
- many, because a little uncommon, is to 
choose some suitable device and to embroider 
it asa sign or mark instead of the usual initial 
or monogram, Girls with flower names can 
work a tiny spray of their particular symbol 
in one corner of all their handkerchiefs in the 
style of those in Illustration No. 5. A secon- 
dary advantage of 
these designs is that 
they are somewhat 
simpler for an inex- 
perienced needle- 
woman to manage 
than the letters, 
which are not very 
easy for a beginner 
to render with the 
necessary accuracy 
and evenness, 

A favorite device 
for handkerchiefs is 
the fleur-de-lis; a 
single one is either 
worked in one cor- 
ner, or else a border 
of them at regular 
intervals, is used with a scalloped edge as the 
finish. Six different forms of the fleur-de-lis, 
from examples used in decoration in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, are shown in 
Illustration No. 6, 


DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY 


Y 4a kinds of designs, rendered in 

white embroidery, are suitable, and the 
description of afew 
handkerchiefs may, 
perhaps, be the means 
of suggesting some ac- 
ceptable ideas that may 
be successfully carried 
out. One arrangement 
is to make a wide hem, 
perhaps an inch and a 
half in depth, either 
hemstitched or with 
the addition of a sim- 
ple drawn-work border, 
and to embroider upon 
it a well-designed pat- 
tern that shall be rich 
and handsome in effect. 
This is of course, 
worked before the hem 
is sewn down, but the 
dimensions must be 


DEVICES INSTEAD OF INITIALS 





A STRIKING N (Illus. No. 2) 





LEGIBILITY IN LETTERS 


HERE is a decided effort perceptible to get 
away from the very ornate and illegible 
Jetters and monograms formerly so much em- 
ployed, but the opposite extreme is reached 
when the name or initials are merely written 
in a running band and outlined in the em- 
broidery cotton, which practice, although cer- 
tainly followed by a few, is hardly to be com- 
mended in comparison with the employment 
of simple, artistic forms, such as those chosen 
for the illustration of this article: As a sub- 
stitute for the satin stitch, if preferred, the let- 
ters may be outlined and filled in with French 
knots. 

The careful sketching and transferring of 
the design to be embroidered is no unimpor- 
tant part of the work. If the needle-woman 
be artist enough to either design or adapt the 
letters herself, so much the 
better. The points she must 
bear in mind are these: care 
should be exercised in a name 
to space the letters properly, 
and to make them uniform in 
size and character ; the various 
thicknesses and curves of the 
strokes must be noticed and 
preserved, and meaningless 
flourishes and ornamenta- 
tions are to be avoided. Once 
drawn, the design may _ be 
gone over in ink, and then 
if placed beneath the linen 
the lines can easily be seen 
through it and traced off with 
a lead pencil. For elaborate 
designs the pencil would not 
be clear enough, and it will 
be found necessary to follow 
the outlines with a fine running of white cot- 
ton in order to preserve them. 

Other designs, such as those described above, 
are similarly transferred, the outlining of 
white cotton being, of course, entirely hidden 
when the work is finished. 

In connection with the suggestions for lace 
handkerchiefs, it might be well to draw atten- 
tion to the beau- 
tiful crocheted 
designs in very 
fine cotton, pro- 
duced by the 
Irish peasant 
women, and of 
which specimens 
occasionally find 
their way over 
here. The work 
takes long, it is 
true, but if un- 
dertaken in the 
manner of the 
Irish natives, 
might be suc- 
cessfully at- 
tempted, even by 
busy house- 
wives. The va- 
rious devices, 
wheels, flowers, 
some of which 
are raised in ef- 
fect, and even R. 
the divisions for e 
the edging, for 
which round 
forms are used, 
that united give 
a scalloped edge, 
are all made separately, and then afterward are 
combined to form an irregular pattern by bars 
in chain stitch, 
chief, of very sheer fabric, is circular, and 
measures only three .or four inches across, 




















A PICTURESQUE J 
(lus, No, 3) 


The centre of the bandker- | 


Something New 
For the Ladies 


It will interest you to know that we 
have perfected a wash dress-fabric, so 
that it possesses the beauty and finish 
of Silk. These goods are piece-dyed 
and printed by an entirely new pro- 
cess, upon which a patent has been 
allowed. They are now shown for 
the first time in America, and are 
produced in Silk Foulard designs, so 
perfect that you can buy a washable 
dress with the beauty of a Silk material 
at alow price. They are known as 


Satin Gloria 


and made in many colors, both light and 
dark, adapted to every State in the Union. 
These goods should be for sale by your 
local dealer. If you cannot get them from 
him show this ad- 
LORIA vertisement, and 
IAD ar, ” * procure 
ahiy them from any 
ey wholesale dealer. 
Bear in mind that 
none are genuine 
without a fac simile 
of this ticket. St 
will be found on 
every piece. These 
goods will be fa- 
mous throughout 
the country. 


Do not send to us 
as we have none at 


Qualite Sublime as we 
The Arnold Print Works, Mfrs. 


North Adams, Mass. 


Evening Dress 















Pa 





Crepe de Chine and all other 
fashionable Crepes, Grenadines, 
Gauzes, Mousseline de Soie, in 
plain gas-light shades or 
striped and figured effects, are 


in 


the most choice materials for 
Evening Wear at present. 

The Silk-and-Wool Bengaline, 
in White for Wedding Gowns 
and in the more sober colorings 
for Street and Reception Toilets. 





The really beautiful designs wrought by these 
peasant women are 
original to themselves 
and apparently handed 
down as a legacy from 
generation to genera- 
tion. Theindustry has 
been encouraged, of late 
years, by royal patron- 
age. For those who do 


such fine and intricate 
work, simpler kinds of 
crocheted lace can be 
employed, but fine cot- 
ton must, of course, be 
invariably used. Fine 
lace braids can be ad- 
vantageously employ- 
ed in the designs, thus 
saving time, and often 
helping the effect con- 





not care to undertake | 





carefully marked, first FOR GIRLS WITH FLOWER NAMES siderably. Tatting de- | 
of all, by means of (illus. No. 5) signs, in fine cotton, 
drawn threads. <A are also prettily adapt- | 
graceful effect can be ed for handkerchief 


obtained with a deeply scalluped edge, having 
a conventional design, floral or otherwise, in 
each scallop. A border, chiefly in flowing 
lines, enriched by raised dots in satin, is sim- 
ple and graceful in effect. Novel designs have 
parts of the pattern, such as the centres of the 
flowers, cut away and filled in with lace 
stitches. These are very dainty and artistic 
when well executed, 
and are appropri- 
ately finished with 
a narrow lace edg- 
ing. All these, and 
simifar designs, 
should be carried 
out in linen fabries 
only, and with, as 
before suggested, 
white thread. Col- 
ored embroidery 
cottons, that are ab- 
solutely fast, may 
be used if desired, 
but most women 
will agree that 
white is always 
daintier and in 
more refined taste. 








edgings, and result in good effects. 

For gentlemen’s silk handkerchiefs, the 
initials or monogram should be worked in 
the corner in white embroidery, but further 
ornamention is unsuitable. The finish should 
bea plain hemstitch. White is preferable to 
cream color for this purpose, for men, as well 
as for women. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


HE most beautiful examples of fine white 
embroidery come from some of the Eu- 
ropean nunneries, and their work may be 
studied and imitated with advantage by any 
who may have the opportunity of seeing speci- 
mens of it. The obvious explanation of the 
beauty of this work is the amount of time 
and painstaking labor bestowed upon it, and 
the moral to be deduced from it may be laid to 
heart by the worker in our midst, who would 
fain rival their productions. 
For an ordinary set of plain handkerchiefs, 
a single initial, quite small and perfectly sim- 
ple in form, is in excellent taste, and would 
form an easy beginning for those who are not 
yet very skillful nor experienced in the work, 
which certainly every woman should be able 
to count among her accomplishments. 


is still the leading fabric. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York 





The Rain won’t go through 


Melissa Cloth 


Have any Cloth you 
select for Cloaks and 
y, \y Dresses made 

‘ao\ \\ Waterproof by our 
: Patented process. 







No Rubber 
No Odor 


Yet 


Perfectly 
Porous 


Ask your dealer for Melissa Cloth 
rain-proof garments 


If he cannot supply you, send us your 
order and we will have it filled. 


A. ELLINGER & CO. 


278 to 286 Madison Street, Chicago 
Write for circulars of information 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Best goods for the least money 
| CATALOGUE FREE 








THE BON MARCHE CO., 66 Dexter Building, Chicago, Ilinols 
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ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 


~ By Mrs. Barnes-Bruce 





HE cases of embroidered 
linen for ladies’ bonnet 
veils, of which illustra- 
tions are given, rank 
among the latest and 
most popular of the sea- 
son’s novelties. Every 
one who knows how 
readily these flimsy ar- 
ticles of feminine ap- 

parel become spoiled if just tossed aside when 
they are taken off, will recognize the benefit 
of possessing a stiffened case in which they 
may be preserved flat and neatly folded when 
not being worn. 


PRETTY CASES FOR BONNET VEILS 
HE cases are very simply and easily man- 
ufactured. When finished they measure 
closed, as shown in the drawings, tea by 
seven inches. Opened out, they have a 
pocket on either side five inches deep. Hach 
case is made from a single strip of linen, 
measuring forty-eight inches long and ten 
inches wide. After the design is embroidered 
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(Illustration No. 1) 


the linen is doubled over once, half of it thus 
being made to form the lining of the case, 
and sewn together with the narrowest possi- 
ble turnings, a piece of buckram having been 
previously inserted to give tle requisite stiff- 
ness. The ends are next turned over on the 
inside and stitched at the sides to form the 
pockets. A row of feather stitching, which 
makes a dainty finish, is carried all around 
the edges of the case both inside and out; 
the monogram or initials may also be worked 
inside if desired, on one of the pockets, and 
the word “ Veils”? on the other, if the latter 
has not been already introduced into the de- 
sign on the outside of the case. 

In executing the embroidery, the most 
artistic and effective method is to render them, 
and particularly the heads, in as simple a man- 
ner as possible. The heads must be worked 
in outline only, in either one or two shades of 
whatever color is chosen. In the design, for 
instance, having the head surrounded by the 
wreath of violets (Illustration No. 1), the 
flowers and leaves are worked in delicate 
greens and mauves, and the head, veil, bonnet 
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(Illustration No. 2) 


and dress, are outlined wholly tn a deepe: 
shade of violet purple, selected to tone with 
the color of ‘the blossoms. The ribbon and 
feather stitching should be maize-colored. 
‘Fhe head beneath the branch of blossoms, 
(Illustration No. 2) is to be worked in browns, 
according with the color used for the thicker 
stems and twigs, the flowers being pinkish 
and the leaves in shades of light green. In 
the convolvulus design (Illustration No. 3), if 
the flowers are made pink, the network back- 
ground may be ofa dull golden brown, and the 
head of a darker brown; or the whole design 
ean be rendered in shades of blue or green. 


The design bearing the words “ Why veil 
the rose’s bloom?” (Illustration No. 4) is very 
suggestive and appropriate for its purpose. 
This can be harmoniously worked with the 

















(Illustration No. 3) 


flowers in their natural colors, the veil blue, 
and the lettering brown. 

The simplest, but by no means the least 
pretty of the choice of patterns illustrated, is 
the one in violets, showing the word “ Veils”’ 
(Illustration No. 5), chiefly formed by the 
stems of the blossoms, the letters being worked 
in a sufficiently deep shade of the foliage green 
to emphasize them well. It is difficult to 
realize, until one has seen them worked, how 
remarkably delicate and charming in effect 
these simply made cases can be rendered, and 
costing but little for material. 


GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 

NOVEL suggestion for a sachet is given 
ak in the accompanying illustration, in- 
asmuch as it is a glove and handkerchief case 
combined, while the third division of it can 
be used for lace if desired. The case is very 
simply made, and the idea of it can be readily 
understood from the drawing. The smaller 
square flaps, which form the covering for the 
handkerchiefs and lace, open outward, and 
the long-shaped ene for the gloves lifts up- 
ward. These may be all provided with pockets 
in the lining, if preferred, but many find it more 
convenient just to lay the various articles 
within in their respective places. In the latter 
case it is a good plan to fasten across each 
division a piece of broad elastic, covered with 
shirred ribbon to match the lining of the 
sachet, by means of which the handkerchiefs 
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and other things are kept in position. The 
sachet here shown is embroidered on tussore 
silk of an écru shade, with lining of a delicate 
dull shade of leaf green. The design is a very 
good one, being graceful in form. The tones 
employed in the embroidery are principally 
soft greens, terra cotta reds, dull blues and 
delicate yellows. The whole is outlined with 
Japanese gold thread. In the cord employed 
as the finish all the colors seen in the design 
are skillfully interwoven. The sachet may be 
made in dimensions to suit individual require- 
ments, the smaller divisions being square in 
shape like the pattern one illustrated. A 
good average size is about twenty by seven- 
teen inches, the width of the flaps intended 
to cover the gloves seven inches wide, and the 
square flaps being each ten inches squure. 


SOME DAINTY PINCUSHIONS 


HE prettiest among the pincushions that 
are deservedly popular are those which 

are set in cases of silver and porcelain. They 
are usually quite small in size. The metal or 
china setting may be of various shapes, round, 
trefoil or heart-shaped, oval, square or 
quaintly irregular. They are from about two 
inches deep and not rounded but flat at the 
base. The porcelain settings are perhaps the 
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(Illustration No. 5) 





daintier, and should be chosen by the ama- 
teur artist, who can decorate the china berself, 
and thus be able to make the whole of her 
own handiwork. The cushions are made to 
fit the settings exactly, the tops being slightly 
rounded from the edge toward the centre. 
They are frequently made of plain velvet in 
delicate shades, but the embroideress may pro- 
duce a dainty effect for the cushions by work- 
ing tiny Dresden sprays on cream-colored 
satin. A pretty setting for the latter would be 
of china tinted a delicate shade with gold. 


AN EFFECTIVE SHOPPING BAG 

HE most useful and sensible style of shop- 
ping bag, because the handiest and most 
commodious, is the kind which is made of the 
ordinary bag-shape and hung over the arm by 
means of ribbon strings, which are let in some 
two or three inches from the top, thus allowing 
the material above to form a full ruching when 
they are drawn together. It is, therefore, in the 
choice of material and manner of decorating 
them that taste and ingenuity can chiefly be 
displayed. It should always be borne in mind 
that a bag thus carried must on no account be 
in the least obtrusive in character and should 
be chosen to accord in color with the costume 
worn with it. Frequently a piece of the ma- 
terial of which the gown is made is employed, 
either as the lining or the outside of the bag, 
which if intended for use on shopping excur- 
sions, ought to be made large enough to hold 
pocketbook, handkerchief and sundry small 
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AN EFFECTIVE SHOPPING BAG 


vackages, Which are most conveniently carried 
hoses in this way. The design here given is 
simple in character but most effective, while 
very refined in style, if carried out in suitable 
coloring. It looks particularly well, when in- 
tended to be used with a black costume, to 
execute the design in two shades of dull red 
embroidery silk, of the color which was known 
at the time of the Paris Exposition under the 
title of Eiffel red. Work the flowers solidly 
in the lighter shade and outline both centres 
and petals with the darker tone, which is also 
used for the curved and radiating lines which 
are rendered in brier-stitch. Thelining of the 
bag, which shows when it is closed by being 
drawn together at the mouth, may be of the 
deeper red. Doublestrings should beinserted, 
allowing sufficient size for the bag to hang at 
a convenient length from the arm, and if 
desired a good-sized bow with ends may be 
sewn in the centre of the band of ribbon which 
lies uppermost on the wrist when the bag is 
carried. 
A BUTTERFLY WORKBAG 

rMHE new butterfly workbags, although the 

title does not suggest anything service- 
able and substantial, are nevertheless particu- 
arly strong and useful for their purpose. 











GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 


They are made in two materials, the lower 
part being of some rich material, such as 
velvet or brocaded fabric, which is cut in the 
shape of a large butterfly and made up over a 
stiff foundation, and the upper portion being 
of silk or satin, which draws together at the 
opening with ribbon strings, a deep band of 
the material being left above to form a full frill 
when the bag isclosed. The butterflies, which, 
sewn opposite to each other with strong gus- 
sets between, form a firm base to the bag, may, 
if desired be embroidered to represent the 
markings of the wings and body of the insect. 
The same idea may be carried out in suitable 
materials and size to make dainty bags to hold 
bonbons, which may be used for favors. The 
butterflies are made of silk or satin, either 
cream-colored or of a delicate hue, embroidered 
and spangled, and the upper part of the bag 
of thin silk, or of some ganzy fabric, drawn 
together and tied with narrow satin ribbon. 
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Fresh vs. Tired 


Out half a day—hard work—walking, wait- 
ing, pushed and crowded—very fatiguing— 
One as fresh as when she started—beautiful 
picture of feminine 
»hysique and grace— 

he other-she is tired 
—They were together 
—hboth have been 
through the same— 
One wears the corset, 
the other the Equi- 
poise W aist—Send us 
your address, that you 
a | know all about it, 
and where to buy it— 
George Frost Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food — palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and strength. 
The combination of pure 
cod-liver oil, the greatest of 
all fat-producing foods, with 
Hypophosphites, provides a 
remarkable agent tor Quzck 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by ali druggists. 














‘OUR COMBINATION” 









bags 
ass KNEE-PANTS SUIT, ) All for 
oie FD ENTHARAE Rants 
Mate 
x ae > for boys ages 4 to 14 years. | $5 


SPRING STYLES Just Out 
Best Value Ever Offered 


Strictly all wool. Best of 
styles. Perfect fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces ofthe 
goods the “Combinations” are 
made from and rules for 
measuring sent free to any 
address. Clothes sent to your near- 
est Express office, C. O. D., with 
ab a of examining before pay- 
ng. If they do not suit you they 
will be returned at our expense. 
, 4fyou cannot wait to see samples, 
ae, send age, weight and height of boy, 
and size of hat, and we will send the 
“Combination” and guarantee the 
fit. Or, if money and 6 cents for 
postage is sent with the order, we 
will refund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 

Our #15 Suits for Men, any style preferred, best 
value in the world, sent on same terms as above. 
Finely Illus. New Spring Catalogue of Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, III. 





‘ The New Stocking 
Outwears the old shape 
Doesn’t deform the foot 
Men’s: medium or heavy cotton, 25c. 
Soft Lisle, 35c. Merino, heavy, 25c. 

fine, Hc. Wool, fine or heavy, 
Women’s: Cotton, 0c, Cashmere, 75c 

° Tilustrated Booklets Free 

WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


“PERFECTION” DYES 


Guaranteed fast and brilliant. To enable you 
to try them we will send six packages of any 
colors you name for 40c. Single kage, 10c. 
Our new sample ca and calalogue sent 
(Mention this paper.) 


W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine 





Cashmere, 75c. 











DEXTER SHOE CO. Inc’p. Capital, $1,000,000. 

BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
**4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, or 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 


We makethis bast gursees, Seve 
e and wear, 
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HOW TO DRESS 


NUSUAL FIGURE 


By Emma M.., Hooper 





Y the term “unusual 
figure” is meant one 
that is taller, shorter or 
stouter than the aver- 
age. It is unnecessary 
to say anything about 
the very slender, as 
nowadays they need 
no encouragement, 
fashions being seem- 

ingly made for them; so, if they are notice- 

able in any manner it is their own fault. 

But the short and stout figures are having a 

difficult time to remain within even the 

widely-opened door of Fashion’s portals, and 
et be dressed in a manner that will en- 
ance their natural charms or apparently be- 

stow a charm upon them if they have it not. 


WHAT TO AVOID 


HE short and stout—and usually to be one, 
is also to possess the other feature—have 
many things to avoid in the way of dress ma- 
terials, such as large figures, wide stripes, 
bright colors, white costumes, plaid goods, or 
large checks, striking novelties, heavy thick- 
looking fabrics, or anything noticeable. Any 
certain peculiarity that will attract attention, 
even in a crowd, where one may sometimes 
hope to bloom unseen, like the hitherto mod- 
est violet, should be avoided. 

Velvet makes one look large, as it does not 
readily “ fit into”’ the form, but in light colors 
it becomes more prominent. Black is always 
safe, but there are many colors that look wall, 
as gray, if dark or medium in shade, navy 
blue, dark green, seal or reddish brown, and 
the present fashionable purplish shades, fawn 
and brownish beige. Red is now worn by all 
ages and sizes, but on a stout person only a 
deep shade, toned down with black, looks well. 
White, yellow, light gray, pale blue or pink 
will add about twenty pounds to one’s size in 
the eyes of all beholders, besides taking from 
the apparent height which short women are 
apt to increase by the wearing of tall hats and 
high heels. It is possible to be well dressed 
even if sufficiently stout to be called obese, 
but it requires care, study and a patient dress- 
maker. The difficulty is best overcome by 
reconstructing fashions, rather than by adopt- 
ing them from the latest styles. All of the 
dictates of Fashion must be followed at such a 
distance that at times she grows invisible, and 
the individual becomes the one object of in- 
terest to her dressmaker; then the costume in 
view becomes a success, and every woman 
knows the satisfaction of that thought. 


SOME THINGS TO DO 


’TXO commence at the very foundation, wear 
Swiss ribbed underwear, union or two- 








piece garments, when such garments are 
necessary; put a well-fitting corset over 
this, and have it really a fit, and not 


tightly laced. Lacing does not give the im- 
oression of being small; on the contrary 
it throws the bust up too high and in- 
creases the prominence of the abdomen. If 
you are short-waisted, an extra long corset 
will not make you longer waisted, and will be 
uncomfortable, while one of a medium length 
will improve the form and not prove an in- 
strument of torture. Have petticoats and 
drawers on deep yokes, eschew chemises, and 
wear a close-fitting corset cover. Dress skirts 
finish at the top with a tiny cording, not a 
belt; in fact, avoid belts as much as possible, 
and let your skirts settle down to the bottom 
of the waist line. To be dressed in a health- 
ful manner does not mean in dress reform 
styles, but does mean to reform many features 
in dressing that are neither nealthful nor be- 
coming. A tall, stout woman can wear a 
long coat, but a short figure looks better in a 
two-thirds coat made half fitting, thus sug- 
gesting, rather than defining, outlines. Cross 
stripes must be avoided, while gored skirts 
will add to the height. A princess-cut cos- 
tume is becoming unless the back be very 
flat, the front unduly prominent, and the hips 
very broad. When very flat at the back, just 
below the waist line, a tiny pad shout be 
worn to round the figure out, and thus take 
from the breadth. 

Too large a hat will make one seem top 
heavy, and too high a collar will leave the 
wearer apparently all head and body. Mod- 
erately full sleeves disguise the size of the 
shoulders, while full vests and jacket fronts 
must be regarded as sworn enemies to grace 
on a stout figure. Soft woolen goods, and the 
pliable Japanese silks are suitable, also striped 

inghams and dress fabrics that will “ fit 
nto” the figure as a soft silk does. A skirt 
just escaping the ground, for the street, and a 
demi-train for the house, of five to ten inches, 
imparts greater length to the figure, as well as 
a certain dignity, which we are not aiways 
wont to associate with little women of ex- 
treme plumpness, to put it very mildly. 

Fluffy garnitures, like ruffles or plaitings, 
are not appropriate for small persons, but 
if an all-around style be used it must be flat, 
like a narrow border, or cluster of bias folds 
described in the February number of THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat, as a wider trimming 
seems to cut the length we cannot afford to 
lose. The gored skirts, trimmed down each 
of the eight or ten gores, impart a slender and 
taller appearance. The back width may be 
gathered or plaited into a space at the top, of 
from four to six inches, according to the waist 
measure, being fully one-seventh of the size. 
The top of the skirt is arranged in the neces- 
sary size, and a bias cording sewed on the right 
side, turned on the wrong side and hemmed. 


TO HIDE THE FIGURE 


Se the abdomen be very prominent 
allowance must be made by sloping the 
front of the skirt at the top, as it cannot be 
made too tight fitting, nor drawn back to 
plainly show the form without offending all 
principles of artistic dressing. To such fig- 
ures a slight drapery in front, beneath the 
prominence made by a few easy folds run- 
ning to the top on each side, is becoming, and 
now that the gored skirts have returned in 
use, a panel effect in front is stylish and gives 
a tapering appearance to the waist. Fur 
trimmings should not be worn; narrow, 
striped skirts look well cut at each gore to 
form V’s, but this requires patience, skill and 
plenty of the goods. 

Wash dresses should be made with an Em- 
pire or modified bell skirt, with the usual 
gored seams, gathered back, and the front 
fitted with a few scattering gathers in place 
of the usual eight darts. Long lines must be 
given in the general effect, and no part of the 
costume must be tight. Do not wear a short 
cape at any time, and only venture to wear a 
long one when over forty. Avoid a fur boa 
or short fur cape; carry a medium-sized muff, 
wear gloves with narrow stitching on the 
back; select small, trimmed hats, if short, 
though a stout woman, if tall can well wear 
a broad hat, and black veils of a small, figured 
mesh, 


THE BODICE AND ACCESSORIES 
HE bodice should be made with two side 
gores, in place of one, making each nar- 
rower than when a single one is used; the 
back pieces at the waist line must sharply 
taper, and the darts in front present the same 
effect of tapering well into the waist line. 
Besides the belt in the bodice, the dress stays 
should be used in front to take some of the 
strain from the seams. These stays were 
fully described in the January number of THE 
Lapies’ Home JournAL. Good bones must be 
used in every seam, including the edge of the 
left front. The bottom of the basque must be 
pointed not too sharply, back and front, be 
cut two inches and a half below the waist 
line, over the hips, and if a pointed back be 
not fancied, a long, narrow coat-tail, opened 
up the centre, looks well. The buttons should 
be small and flat, and crosswise trimmings 
avoided, unless it be a tiny edge or piping on 
the bottom of the basque. The collar should 
be low, and fitted deeply over the basque to 
make it seem of medium width. A turnover 
collar is comfortable and becoming, but is not 
fashionable, and the moral courage necessary 
to prefer comfort to fashion is often lacking. 
For an evening dress,a V-shaped neck is more 
desirable than the low, round necks more 
worn. A round waist is not becoming, but if 
worn may be improved witha slightly pointed 
belt, fitted low around the waist, like a Cleo- 
patra girdle, while a girdle pointed at the top 
and bottom, back and front, and narrow on 
the hips, is suitably worn with a round waist, 
if one is not of too full a figure. Long-wristed 
sleeves make the arms seem longer, so they 
should be close-fitting to the elbows, with a 
moderate puff above. Long revers from the 
shoulders, tapering to the point in front, and 
short, wide revers, are stylish trimmings; also, 
a soft ruffle of lace or chiffon in bretelle style, 
or down the centre of the front. Narrow 
vests, outlined with a narrow passementerie, 
are good, also V-shaped plastrons and soft 
silken plastrons shirred at the neck, and 
laid in tiny overlapping plaits to the point of 
the basque. A girdle trimming of narrow 
gimp is applied with good effect in from three 
to five rows on each side, from the side seam, 
high up above the waist line, tapering down 
diagonally to the point. A flat dressing of 
the neck is more becoming, such as bias folds 
of lisse, bolting cloth, etc., or narrow, flatly- 
plaited ribbon, or a fine silk cord. 


SUITABLE COSTUMES 

Ser shopping or traveling a hairline or in- 
visibly mixed cheviot in shades of 
medium brown, gray or navy blue is suitable, 
made with an eight-gore skirt and trimmed 
with a cluster of three-inch wide bias over- 
lapping folds stitched down on the upper 
edge. Have a basque with a pointed front 
and narrow coat-tail back, twenty inches 
below the waist line; small, flat pearl buttons 
of the dress shade, a turn-over collar and 
short revers, with moderately full sleeves. 
Two rows of stitching finishes all edges, and 
to fill the little V-shaped space made by the 
revers and rolled collar, a white, blue or pink 
linen chemisette may be worn, or one of brown, 
blue or red surah fastened permanently in the 
dress. Tan four-button or Biarritz gloves of 
heavy kid, a brown, black or navy blue reefer 
jacket and a walking hat of soft felt or straw, 
will complete a street garb that is always in 
good taste and never really out of style. A 
handsome gown for visiting may be a diagonal 
serge of brown, dark green, purplish shades, 
etc.; a modified bell skirt or one of several 
gores; the latter would be trimmed with a 
iping of silk or velvet down each seam. The 
dice could have a point in front and “ tooth- 
pick” back, with sleeve puffs to the elbows 
of velvet or silk and eeep cuffs of the dress 
material. It should iso have short wide 
revers and an upright ruffle of silk for a collar; 
a piping of silk around the edge of the 
bodice and a long, narrow vest of the silk 
fastening invisibly and overlaid with passe- 
menterie of gilt or steel cords and beads 
corresponding with the gown. Add a toque 

bonnet of velvet and jet and black veil. 
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HOUSE TOILETTES 


ORNING wrappers should be of plain or 
striped goods and of a two-thirds tight 
yrincess cut, with an inside belt across the 
ack, rolling collar and full topped sleeves. 
A pretty teagown would be of navy blue 
enabenane, with a moderately full front of 
deep red, lighter blue or changeable surah or 
Japanese silk. It should have a princess back, 
close fronts fitted over a lining, with centre 
front loose and a pointed girdle from the side 
seams well boned. Up the sides of the silk 
front have a flat band of silk passementerie or 
soft jabots of lace, which continue around the 
neck. The garment should have full sleeves 
and a demi-train. An afternoon gown of rep 
of light brown hasa bell skirt resting well upon 
the floor, with a two-inch border of darker 
velvet, a round waist having collar, short 
revers, sleeve puffs and a fitted rather pointed 
belt of the velvet, and a short vest to end of 
revers of pale green, blue or yellow China 
erépe. For the theatre, a morning weddin 
or afternoon reception a pretty green mix 
silk and wool goods has ribs Jike a velours, 
showing green, red, brown and blue in 
changeable effect. This is pointed, back and 
front, piped with green, has a vest of green 
and gold passementerie, long revers, collar, 
and sleeve puffs of green velvet, and a gored 
skirt piped down each seam. Gold embroi- 
dered crown, black tips and green velvet form 
a tiny bonnet, and in addition are worn white 
or pale yellow suéde gloves and a wrap of 
green cloth, trimmed with green velvet passe- 
menterie and silk lining. 


ELDERLY LADIES’ COSTUMES 


OWADAYS women over fifty can wear 
L many colors and materials, as well as 
styles, that were formerly thought too young 
for their years, which gives them much greater 
latitude in the way of dress. A silver-haired 
old lady may look charming in deep red, seal 
and reddish brown, navy blue, purple, dark 
green, medium and dark gray, cream and 
black, and there is no reason given either by 
Madame Fashion or Mrs. Grundy against her 
wearing any of the above colors. Velvet is 
always appropriate for a stately matron and 
for lively ‘“‘maiden aunts” as well. Small 
brocades, corded silks, quiet, changeable effects, 
black bengaline, surah, plain and printed 
Japanese silks are all in good taste. In cotton 
goods the small figured muslins, lawns, 
sateens, narrow striped ginghams and white 
goods like dimity, and striped or cross-barred, 
are dear to the heart of elderly dames. A 
little trimming goes a long way, but black 
lace may always be used with a lavish hand; 
jet is handsome, black satin ribbon and guipure 
may also be used for their garniture. Lace 
plastrons, jabots and fichus around the neck 
and face, or in ruffles dropping over the 
withered hands, impart a softening effect to 
age. For this reason the French milliners 
use on old ladies’ bonnets lace barbes or 
strings that are loosely caught in front with a 
pin, ribbon or flower and conceal the wrinkled 
throat. Elderly women wear straw, lace or 
velvet bonnets that are quite small, with any 
of the prevailing trimmings in a subdued 
degree. Black Brussels net veils and kid 
gloves in tan, gray, black or brown form part 
of the toilette. 

SOME SUITABLE DESIGNS 

“TOR a best dress a black bengaline is made 

as a modified bell with three bias folds 
headed with jet gimp; basque has a pointed 
front, coat-tail back, deep cuffs and sleeve 
puffs to the elbows. Short revers and vest of 
white satin covered with black guipure lace 
and edged, like the collar and wrists, with jet. 
Another gown is of black silk warp Henrietta 
fashioned with a gored skirt, basque pointed 
back and front and deep cuffs; draped collar, 
elbow sleeve puffs, bretelle ruffles and roll on 
the edge of the skirt of reddish purple velvet ; 
or the accessories could be of black bengaline, 
satin or surah and edged with narrow jet 
passementerie. Black printed silk having 
mauve designs has a vest of mauve China 
crépe, with a jabot of French lace down 
the sides and lace ruffles on the wrists, 
with rows of black satin ribbon, graduated 
from one to three inches, the widest at 
the top, trimming the Empire skirt, which 
was described in the February JournaL. An 
afternoon gown of navy blue diagonal is 
neatly trimmed witha dark red vest made full, 
blue velvet revers, collar and piping down two 
seams on each side of the front of the gored 
skirt. One in medium gray has a vest of 
ye get gray and blue brocade, one of green or 
of white overlaid with black net. Morning 
dresses of gingham are made with a scantily 
gathered skirt full in the back, leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and a round dartless waist, with cuffs, 
collar, yoke or revers of écru point de Genes 
lace or very open embroidery. Cream white 
folds or plaited ribbon should be worn in the 
neck of dresses, as a clear white is trying even 
to a fresh complexion. A black leather belt 
may be worn with wash gowns made with a 
round waist. For the street a seal brown 
serge has an Empire skirt, full sleeves and 
coat-tail basque, with three bias folds on the 
skirt headed with a fold or cord of velvet or 
silk; soft ruffle for a collar, small pointed 
cuffs, piping on the basque edge and revers of 
the same trimming. A plainer gown of navy 
blue mixed cheviot has a skirt trimming of 
three bias bands, each an inch wide when 
done, half an inch apart and stitched down; 
basque pointed back and front, with stitching 
on all edges and a plain narrow vest of tan 
cloth fastening with shaded pearl buttons. 
Diagonal serge dresses in black make service- 
able every-day suits, as do the indistinct mixed 
cheviots, while softer woolens rank with the 
dressy fabrics. Ladies’ cloths in brown, gray 
and deep fawn shades combined with darker 
velvet are as rich on elderly ladies as the 
lighter shades are on the younger generation 
and are worn upon the same occasions. 


EpitTor’s Norr—Miss Hooper’s answers to cor- 
respondents, under the title of “Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,” will be found on Page 31 of this issue of 
the JoURNAL. 





NEW DESIGNS 






Printed Batiste 


MADE BY THE 


KING PHILIP MILLS 


Samples of Printed Batiste, White Lawns 
and Plain Nainsooks will be mailed upon 
receipt of two cent stamp. 


KING PHILIP MILLS 
85 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Young Ladies 


Who Ride 


BICYCLES, «4 
Play * 


TENNIS, or 













Attend spies 
GYMNASIUM, foo se*° 
Should Wear v coRSE 
re waist 


” 


Ferris’ a 


GOOD SENSE 


. Corset Waists. 


Long or Short WAIST. Full or Slim BUST. 
All Shapes. White, Drab or Black 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD &€0., Chicaro, Western Wholesale Depot 
Send for illustrated circular to 

FERRIS BROS., Manufacturers and Patentees 

Principal Office—841 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

Branch Office—18 Sutter St.,SAN FRANCISCO,CAL 











INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment 


WHY 9 Because it Supports Stockings and 
1 


Underclothes from the SHOULDERS 
and has no stiff cords: fits with perfec! 
ease and freedom. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


Elegant, and strictly hygienic 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED 
Ba Send for Illustrated Price List “@@ 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. , Brooklyn, N.* 


**COLONIAL SERGE” 


Is an entirely new and very | 
attractive Cotton Fabric, hav- 
ing a soft and serge-like feel- 
ing. It will wash perfectly, 
and drape nicely, and is no 
more expensive than a ging- 
ham. For outdoor wear and 
home service. 


For sale by JAS. A. HEARN & SON 
W. 14th Street, New York City 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN 
{Combines Durability with Delightfui 
Ease and Comfort 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 

le. Sizes, 3 to 12 years. For sale 

all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. 

unable to procure in your town 

ae send to us for sample, inclosing % 

- . cents, or 35 cents for the better grade. 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO. 

Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


NAZARETH, PENNA. 


Millinery 2 Cloaks 


SPRING STYLES READY 


How to Dress Stylishly for a smail amount of 
money. Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. I* 
will assist you. It is free. 


PARISIAN CLOAK CoO. 
113 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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MEAGRE AGERG GR WG ERG AGRE 
Kg SPECIAL STYLES IN 
° By Isabel A. Mallon 


BODICES - 


% 


\/ 


NO 


DCE REF ROY IFA RUE RURFBB 


MOGS 12 LTHOUGH the dress- 
sh” INO makers make very evi- 
dent efforts to induce 
well-dressed women to 

eas Shoe adopt over-trimmed 
4 2*9 +©«skirts they have not as 
é yet euccooded. The 

3 . gowns in best taste are 
Jey OLR IS those showing quite 
simple skirts, and bod- 

ices trimmed in such a way that they give an 
air of elaboration to the costume, while bring- 
ing out the virtues and hiding the vices of the 
wearer's figure. The woman with a beautiful 
throat is no longer forced to wear a high collar 
hiding her great charm, but can, instead, select 
one that turns over and permits her throat to 
be visible. The woman with a slender throat 
can choose the high collar or the soft frill to 





RIBBON-TRIMMED BODICE (Illus. No. 1) 


conceal its lack of beauty, and yet both 
women are absolutely in the fashion. She 
who is very thin hides bony arms under 
puffed sleeves that extend far down over the 
hands and make the extreme length of her 
fingers seem merely picturesque, and not bony, 
while the stout woman may conceal her over- 
plus of flesh under a puff that shapes into the 
pretty part of her arm and shows to advantage 
er dimpled fingers and rounded wrists. 


SOME ARTISTIC EFFECTS 


| arene oy the most approved style is 
one that obtained all last summer and 
during the winter 
months, and that is 
the use, either in 
material, lace or 
fringe, of what is 
now called the Em- 
pire cape, but which 
our grandmothers 
delighted in asa 
bertha. The little 
square jacket fronts 
have great vogue, 
and may be gotten 
in gold, silver, jet or 
silk passementerie, 
and put directly on 
the bodice, or, bet- 
ter still, are de- 
veloped in the ma- 
terial and trimmed 
in harmony with 
the costume. On 
very simple cloth 
dresses these little 
jackets are fre- 
quently outlined 
with gold braid, 
and decorated with 
small gold buttons 
and loops of cord 
quite after the mili- 
tary fashion. 

On a white cloth 
own a black velvet 
jacket outlined with 
eoarse white lace, is 
good form, though, 
by-the-by, it must 
be remembered that 
the lace should be 
upon the jacket, 
and not pendent 
from it. On black 
bodices, the all- 
gold jacket fronts 
are counted good 
form and are gen- 
erally becoming. 





BODICE WITH JACKET FRONT (Illus. No. 3) 


Ribbons play a large part in the decoration 
of bodices; the broad Empire belt, which 
tends to make its wearer look like Madame 
Recamier, still having approval given to it. 
An arrangement of ribbon much liked, and 
which is possible on any bodice, consists in 
having a strip start from each armhole, each 
is then brought to the centre of the bust quite 
high up and there tied ir a stiff bow. Such 
a decoration with others in harmony are 
shown in Illustration No. 1. 


A RIBBON-TRIMMED BODICE 


Nee bodice is a light brown cashmere, 
. draped at the upper part in yoke fashion ; 
then the fullness is drawn to the centre in soft 
folds, a smooth effect being produced on each 
side. The fastening, which is down the 
front, is invisible, and is done with hooks 
and eyes. Broad black ribbon, of rich 
ros grain, starts from the armholes, is 
rought to the centre and tied there in 
loops and ends; another ribbon of the 
same width is fastened at each side of the 
waist line and is knotted just in front; 
the collar is a stock of black ribbon, and 
the full puffed sleeves, which reach to far 
below the elbow, are gathered into cuffs of 
ribbon laid in folds, like tucks. This ar- 
rangement, which is simple, is most effective, 
and would be specially pretty on some of the 
challies or summer silks, upon which very 
dainty shades of ribbon would be possible. 


THE EMPIRE CAPE 


Sa Empire cape, which is not a cape, 
which dressmakers object to calling a 
bertha, is best described as a frill. It is effect- 
ive on costumes of all sorts, and the only 
woman who cannot wear it is she who has 
ultra-broad shoulders. The frill itself. is best 
described by its picture, which appears in No. 
2, as it absolutely is. This bodice is a red 
summer silk, upon whichisablack figure. The 
bodice proper is simply made; the air it has 
of belonging to the time and the court of the 
Empress Josephine being entirely due to its 
decorations. ‘The upper part is quite smooth 
fitting, and the collar is a soft, folded band of 
ribbon. The frill, which is put about as pict- 
ured, is of scarlet silk, with a heading of fine 
black jet; the puffs under it are of the dress 
material, stiffened with crinoline to hold them 
out and terminating in deep cuffs of the plain 
red, overlaid with black. About the waist is 
an Empire belt of scarlet silk, fastened at the 
back, though a long, curving jet buckle is just 
in front. The hair of tne wearer of this gown 
is arranged in the odd loose knot which is 
now the fashion in London, and which is 
rapidly obtaining over here. 

If it were preferred, the Empire cape could 
be either of ribbon or lace, and then the belt 
would be of black ribbon. On lighter gowns, 
that is, those made of lighter colors, some very 
dainty effects are produced by the use of 
lace and silk. A white challie with lavender 
figures has a Javender silk with lace over it. 


THE JACKET FRONT 


HETHER one likes it or not, one must 
confess that a bodice laced in the back 
fits the figure more exactly than one which is 
buttoned down before. Of course, it is a bit 
troublesome to lace such a bodice, but the 
world is full of kind-hearted people, and 
usually in one’s own household there can be 
found some one who 
will help a body in 
distress, and care- 
fully put each string 
in its proper eye- 
Jet. There is illus- 
trated at Figure No. 
3 a bodice which is 
laced in the back, 
and made beautiful 
with a very smart 
square jacket. The 
material used is 
olive green velvet, 
the jacket fronts be- 
ing of heavy white 
silk turned over, 
and faced with 
white silk, while on 
one side there is a 
row of small white 
pearl buttons, and 
on the other the 
buttonholes to fit 
them worked out in 
coarse silk. The 
sleeves have the 
regulation Empire 
puffs of green vel- 
vet, the deep cuffs 
being of white silk, 
and having a row 
of white buttons 
and simulated but- 
tonholes on the 
outer edge. This 
bodice sounds some- 
what elaborate, but 
it can be developed 
well in less expen- 
sive materials and 
with good effect. 
The small bonnet 
is of green velvet, 
with white roses 
just across the front, 
the ties being of 
white ribbon. 





A QUAINT BODICE 

bs UT,” says somebody, who has a pretty 

foulard gown to make, “ how shall I 
trim the bodice of it?” Suppose you return 
to first principles, that is, ribbons, and elabo- 
rate it after the fashion shown at Illustration 
No. 4. Here the bodice, which is a draped 
one, comes under the skirt, and the belt of 
velvet ribbon fastened on the skirt is folded 
over the hips, caught down in front with a 
small rosette and has two long ends in the 
back, which simply cross each other conceal- 
ing their closing. Straps of ribbon start from 
the shoulder seams, come down on the front 
of the bodice and terminate at the bust line 
under bows that are appliquéd to position. 


BODICE WITH EMPIRE SLEEVE (Illus. No. 4) 


The Empire puffed sleeves have standing 
above them two ‘donkeys’ ears” made of 
velvet the color of the ribbon. Below each 
puff is a close-fitting sleeve of the dress ma- 
terial with two flat bows of ribbon appliquéd 
upon it. The bonnet is a quaint poke one of 
light straw, with a wreath of roses inside its 
brim, and it is tied under the chin with velvet 
ribbons like those on the bodice. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


N | EVER permit any dressmaker, no matter 
how celebrated she may be, to send a 
bodice home until you have seen it in its fin- 





A SUMMER SILK BODICE (Illus. No. 2) 


ished condition, and never let one of them 
apply a trimming without first finding out 
whether that trimming is suited to your style 
and your general appearance. The duty of 
a trimming is done when it is attractive, 
brings out your virtues and conceals your 
faults. Simplicity is always in better taste 
than over-much decoration, and beauty and 
quantity are not synonymous. 








CHICAGO 


The leading aggressive, pro- 
gressive dry goods house of 
the greatest city of 1893. 


The readers of THE 


Lapies’ Home _ Jour- 


NAL may buy 


A Bridal Suit for $4.98 


(Night Robe, Chemise, Corset 
Cover, Drawers and Skirt, 
trimmed with fine embroidery, 
Valenciennes, Torchon and 
Point d’Esprit laces), 


that zs worth $6.75, 


An Infant's Outfit for 
$9-75 


(25 pieces—complete), 


that zs worth $15.75. 


If they will send for a 
copy of ‘* Mandel’s Fashion 
Journal” or the “Shopping 
Guide,” they will discover a 
means of saving many a 
dollar and many a worry in 
shopping by mail. 





Through our Mail 


Order Department 


with every facility for filling orders promptly, 
carefully and satisfactorily, you can get 
Souvenirs, Albums of Washington Views, 
Photos of the Public Buildings and of 
prominent Actors and Actresses, Visitors’ 
Guides to Washington, etc. 

Washington Souvenir Spoons, Sterling 
Silver—White House in bowl; the United 
States Capitol, Head of Washington and 
the word ‘‘ Washington”? on handle. 

After Dinner Coffee size, oxidized $1.25 

7 ” = “ gold bowl 1.50 

Tea size,oxidized . .« « +« «+« 200 

.* gold bowl ts. oh : oor 
goldand silver . . .« 275 
Postage . . 5S cents 

A Decided Novelty.—Birthday Souvenir 
Spoons, Sterling Silver, with month marked 
in bowl, fancy handle set with colored stone. 
Card attached explaining meaning of stone 

Price, $1.50 Postage, 5 cents 
Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
will be the most interesting we’ve ever 
issued. Send us your name and address 
now, we’ll mail you a copy free of charge 
about March 15. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Washington, D. C. 


IEGEL (OPER 
& Cw Sate 


BUREN 2 CONGRESS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are preparing 100,000 five- 
‘hundred page 


Catalogues 


They will weigh 2% lbs. each, 
and cost (including postage) 
nearly $40,000. 

We'll send you one for noth- 
ing if you’llsend us your name 
and address at once. 


See 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Department devoted to a sociable 





MEYCAC CYS IRC ANSE 














as 


interchange of ideas among JOURNAL readers. 


Address all letters to MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 421-427 


Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCH has the reputa- 
tion of being a con- 
tentious month. The 
winds are riotous, and 
»ick up dust and rub- 
bish from the streets, 
andearry it hither and 
yon to worry and irri- 





tate us. The blood- 
v/4 a stone belongs to this 
/| month, and the warlike Mars is the 


patron star. Itseems almost as if 
winter, like a man who has filled his life with 
unkindness and bickerings, summons all the 
strength of hisdeath hour toexhibit his “ rul- 
ing passion.’’ During the last few weeks I 
have been reading over again some of your 
letters which have accumulated the last year, 
and it has seemed to me that there is too much 
of the March spirit in them. Is it not a good 
time to register a vow among ourselves that 
we will stop fault-finding and criticism, and 
let the elements monopolize the contention ? 
The sun is rising higher and higher in the 
heavens, beauty begins tospring forth from its 
slumber, and what could be lovelier than a 
blossoming of love and kindness in each one 
of our homes? No singing bird can be more 
musical than ahuman voice bearing loveupon 
its tones, no flower more exquisite in form or 
color than a love-lighted human eye. No 
matter whether spring be early or late out-of- 
doors this year, may it come without delay in 
our hearts! 

Alas! I know that some of you who read 
this page will throw aside my words with in- 
dignation, if not with anger, and will think I 
know nothing of the injustice, and the sor- 
row, and the suffering, which is in your lot. 
But no one of you can have greater grief than 
I have seen borne with all and more of the 
sweet patience of love; great sorrows, to bear 
which, one must summon every earthly and 
divine help, and little, pricking, exasperating 
troubles, which become perpetual tortures. 
One who has lived in sympathy with human- 
ity to the time of gray hairs must have felt 
in her own life, or in that of others, much 
of the discord which evil and grief can call 
from human hearts. It is net too much to 
say that love can sweeten all cups and lighten 
all burdens, and make harmony out of that 
which seems most discordant. 

Oh, friends, if I could but make you see 
that it is what you are, and not what you 
have, which makes your happiness; that a 
love of the beautiful may be cultivated far 
better with cheerfulness in a restricted life 
than with much larger possessions and an 
envious spirit. 


*,* 


TO MY FRIEND E. A. 


Through many a long, sweet, blissful summer day 
A lily-bud grew upward toward the light, 
Adding new sweetness to the life within, 
So pure and spotless, and all free from blight ! 


And God looked down and smiled upon it there 
And said to sunshine and to zephyrs warm : 
“Your work for this sweet flower now is done, 
Naught will reveal its beauty but the storm.’ 


11 


The zephyrs, sighing, wiapering. stole away ; 
The sun withdrew behind a snowy cloud, 

Which dark and ever darker, now became; 
And lightnings flashed, and pealed the thunder loud. 


Iv 


The bud bent low and cowered in the dark, 
Crying to God: “ Why hast Thou left me so?’ 
And God replied: *“* Lo, [ am with thee, here, 
Be not afraid, while I my wisdom show.” 
v 


“Oh! where is all the sunshine that I love? 
And why is all this storm, and wind, and gloom *” 
While questioning thus, the life within was stirred, 
And breaking forth, burst into sudden bloom 
vI 
Then God recalled the breezes and the sun ; 
While spotless lily with its heart of gold, 
To all the passers who beheld it there, 
The story of God’s wisdom sweetly told. 
A. A. F. 
* * + 
AM very much interested about books for young 
people. Would it not be a good plan for me to men- 
tion those that we know to be good reading for children, 
especially for boys? I will begin by saying I wonder 
whether all the mothers who read THe Lapixs’ Home 
JOURNAL know what a perfect book for a boy (from 
eight to twelve years old) is “ The Little Duke,” by Miss 
Longe. On my list of books to give to boys stand, also, 
“The Crofton Boys,” by Harriet Martineau; “The 
Peasant and Prince” by the same author, and “ Frank- 
lin, the Apprentice Boy,” by Jacob Abbott. For boys a 
little older * Archie’s Shadow,” by Lynde Palmer. The 
book directly instructive and helpful, “ How to DoIt,” 
by Edward E. Hale, has no equal. It is written for 
boys and girls from twelve to sixteen years old. And 
for young men over sixteen, ““ What Career?” by the 
same author, seems to me the very best book of the 
kind that I know. It is said that self-praise is not worth 
much; but I am going to venture, in this little private 
circle, to mention a compliment that I once had which 
pleased me very much. A dear friend of minesaid to 
, oa Sig No one gives my children such nice none ae 
io! . F.C 


I believe that not only mothers but aunts 
and older sisters will thank our friend for her 
excellent list of books. 


*,* 


PP it wrong for mothers to reprove their children when 
visitors are present? Should they allow wrong 
actions to pass unnoticed because strangers happen to 
be present ? G 

A child must sometimes be reproved in the 
presence of others, but it should be done in 
the gentlest ible way, and anything more 
than is absolutely necessary at the moment 
should be reserved for a quiet time after the 
guests have departed. 


I N the December JOURNAL there appears a letter, evi- 

dently written by a woman of wealth, for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching the poor to be content with 
their lot by telling of the trials and tribulations which 
the rich are forced to undergo. 

If arich woman be the proper person to speak on 
that side of the question, I know of no one better fitted 
by circumstances to speak of the opposite side of the 
same question than myself. 

All my life I have been obliged to count the pennies; 
every spare moment has been spent in trying to make 
ends meet, and never, by any possible accident, have 
they been made to overlap. 

i belong, no doubt, to that class of peo le whom I 
have heard designated as“ genteel poor,” who with their 
pride and sensitiveness suffer a great deal more than 
those who are several strata lower in the social scale. I 
never actually wore rags; I never yet have suffered 
from the actual pangs of hunger; but there is more 
than one kind of hunger. 

‘There is net one real sorrow, not one heart hunger, 
which touches the rich, which does not also come to the 
poor, with pecuniary troubles added. Sickness, death— 
the rich suffer from them, I know, but sodo we. And 
the path of our loved ones to the grave is not made 
easier by the delicacies which the sick appetite craves, 
and skilled care which might prolong their lives is but 
too often totally lacking. Can the rich possibly suffer 
in their losses as do the poor in theirs, under such cir- 
cumstances ? 

The writer of the aforementioned letter speaks of the 
temptations surrounding the children of the rich. 
Does she know, I wonder, has she any conception of the 
temptations, the i and pitfalls laid before the chil- 
dren of the poor? Does she,in her beautiful and shel- 
tered home, have the slightest idea of what it means to 
@ Woman as naturally refined maybe, and delicate of 
frame as she, to go out and battle for life and its bare 
necessities, and particularly if she chance to be fair of 
face? A large percentage of the men with whom she 
comes in contact regard her as their legitimate prey. 
Seeming friends win her confidence but to betray it; 
she receives attentions which would be the essence of 
respect had she a respectable bank accouut 28 a back- 
ing, but which she must learn to be on her guard 
against. 

‘To be sure, after each such occurrence, a painful les- 
son is learned. True friends become known and appre- 
ciated, and the false ones are shown in their true colors; 
but something of the confiding trust of youth is each 
time lost, never to be regained, and money, or the lack 
of it, is at the bottom of itall. When I began I did not 
intend to speak of the things I pave fast mentioned ; for 
if we chance to have any philosophy in our make-up, 
we can train ourselves to look upon the slights which 
snobs and the purse-proud put upon the poor with equa- 
nimity, and as not worthy a second thought. I con 
however, that a sensitive person is some little time in 
arriving at that desirable state ofmind. But I, for one, 
only long for a little money and a great deal of leisure, 
before it is too late, and the blood grows sluggish in my 
veins, to spend in self-cultivation; to travel and see 
some of this beautiful world in which we live; to hear 
fine music and see fine pictures, to make the acquaint- 
ance of all those delightful people in books; to meet 
cultivated, living people on their own. ground, and not 
as one Am I unreasonable, and do I desire too 
much ? 

If the rich find that time hangs heavy on their bands, 
and to meit seems almost a sin to confess it, why do 
they not ~ a little of it in doing good to others? 
They need not go slumming to find deserving poor. 
There are many too proud toaccept gifts of money who 
would accept with tears of joy a littie kindly interest, 
the loan of a rare book, a bunch of beautiful flowers 
and an occasional ticket to lecture or concert. Many a 
bright girl grows into blighted old maidenhood, or mar- 
ries her mental inferior because she lacks the oppor- 
tunity merely of meeting those who are her fitting com- 
panions and equals in mind and culture. 

Do not the rich realize that all they can say, unless 
they be doers also, to those who are less fortunate than 
themselves is simply time, ink and paper wasted, words, 
nothing bunt words, thrown on the desert air? It is actu- 
ally adding insnittoinjury. Far better than to try to 
make us think Fate has dealt evenly, would it be to re- 
mind us, as we so often remind ourselves, that patience 
is the only remedy, and “ what cannot be cured must be 
endured.’ M. K. H. 


Are you not trying to make “ends meet” 
around too large a budget? And what can 
you have seen of life among the “rich” if 
vou do not know of innumerable thoughtful 
acts, the lending and giving of “‘ books,” ‘‘ con- 
cert tickets” and “ flowers”? Why, I know 
of more than one “ wage-earning’? woman, 
who has been taken to Europe by ‘rich peo- 
ple,” and shown there all the treasures that 
were possible in a sojourn of four months, I 
could call many witnesses from my immediate 
neighborhood to prove that acts of kindness 
and generosity are not uncommon among the 
rich. You stand as a rich person to many 
around you. Are you as thoughtful and gen- 
erous to your more restricted neighbors as 
you ask your richer neighbors to be to you? 
I know a “ wage-earning”’ woman who finds 
many ways in which to help her wealthier 
friends. They are lonely. She asks them to 
dinner, and giving them of her simple fare 
gives sympathy and friendliness. She devises 
a small reading club in her little parlor, that 
a weary-hearted woman may be drawn out of 
her self-centred life. From her own overflow- 
ing love of her human brothers and sistersshe 
finds endless ways of giving to the needy, both 
rich and poor. You have certainly misread 
the letter to which you refer. I fear you are 
losing much that might fill your life with joy, 
because you are reaching after the unattaina- 
ble. You speak of “ many who are too proud 
to acknowledge its truth in words.’ Pride is 
at the bottom of very much of the misery 
charged to poverty. Pride masks itself in a 
fulse humility, and I have often seen men and 
women who have lost advantages and pleas- 
ures, and have stayed behind in the race of 
life, dragged downward and backward by this 
miserable pride. ‘These are people who will 
not accept invitations because they will not 
“intrude,” who hang back and wait to be 
spoken to first, and if, by chance, they are 
passed by, attribute it to an intentional slight; 
people who go to church, sit in a back pew, 
never speak to people who sit near them, do 
not linger a moment after the service, and 
then feel ‘slighted’ because their neighbors 
have not spoken to them, and they have not 
been run after. There is truly a poignant 


grief in the lack of ability to give to our suf- 
fering loved ones expensive delicacies and 
easements in their pain, but I have seen in 
the homes where every luxury could be ob- 
tained less comfort and happiness, than in 
the ward of a hospital. 





And bere is another writer who evidently has 
not understood the spirit which prompted 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland’s letter : 


HENEVER I hear wealthy people cometete of the 
burden their wealth is, it always strikes me as 
being insincere, because there are so many who would 
cheerfully relieve them. Itseems to me that the only 
burden money lays on its possessors is the burden of 
thought and labor required to keep others from getting 
any of it. Be that as it may, I say thatif Mrs. B. K. is 
sincere when she complains of her wealth as a burden 
she isan ungrateful woman. And when one considers 
the number of poor women who read the JouURNAL— 
women who are happy if they can get one good dress a 
year, and a coat once in three or four years, it looks a 
ittle bit snobbish in Mrs. B. K. tocomplain of “ satiety’ 
in the matter of dress. It is as if one should sit down 
to a well-spread table, with a lot of starving people 
looking on, and say: ‘Oh dear! I’m nota bit hungry, 
but I suppose I shall have to eat to get rid of it,” and 
then proceeding to ey trifle with the food that the 
hungry mortals standing around would give half their 
lives to have. 

And to think of a woman with her opportunities com- 

laining that she has nothing to do but “kill time.” 

adame, if I had the time, which I have not, for the 
days are not half long enough for me to do what I have 
to do, without counting what I should like to do, I could 
tell you of a thousand ways to spend your time and 
your money. Instead, I refer you to the article by Mr. 
Childs in the same number of the JoURNAL in which 
your letter appeared. You may think I am envious of 
wealthy people. I am not; I am as happy and con- 
tented as any woman [ know. 

I think rich people have their troubles aside from 
their wealth, don’t know of one rich woman with 
whom I would change places; for though I have to do 
without many things that I would like to have, and have 
to do a good deal of contriving sometimes, to make 
ends meet, I have a good husband, a comfortable home, 
and have never had adeathin my family, and that is 
something to be thankful for every day of my > - 

Mrs. E. N 


After severely attacking Mrs. B. K. have 
you not come to her conclusions? It is not 
true that the only burden money lays on the 
possessors is the burden of thought and labor 
to keep others from getting any of it! What 
a2 low view of humanity! What sort of peo- 
ple have you dwelt among? Shame on such 
an ungenerous thought! Where do our uni- 
versities, hospitals, manual training schools, 
etc., come from? Does it not cost labor, as 
well as wealth, to plan and endow them? 


* , * 
« 


MUST tell you that I enjoy the JouRNAL and es- 
yecially the “chats” so much, as I live five miles 

in the country and receive scarcely any other company. 
You cannot believe how I look forward for the next 
paper. Iam sureall women, who, like me, are doing all 
the work alone beside taking care of the little children, 
appreciate every word of help and cheer they can get. 
lam always especially glad to hear of some one who 
does not allow his outward circumstances to interfere 
with his inner life, which is such a terrible task for me. 
It seems to to me it is impossible to get children to mind 
without scolding them and using the rod once in a while. 

Rustic. 

Nothing that it is worth doing is easy. 
You have heard that many times. To make 
your own character everything that you want 
it to be, surely that is no light task, and it is 
worth your highest powers; so let me encour- 
age you to go on keeping your inner life 
pitched to a noble key; then will your out- 
ward circumstances partake of a divine har- 
mony. I think you are wrong in respect to 
scolding children. Nothing was ever gained 
in that way, I think. Begin early enough ex- 
pecting obedience, and it will be their habit 
to obey, but do not interfere unnecessarily 
with children’s conduct. 

Be very careful to discriminate Letween the 
things which are in themselves wrong, and 
the follies and exubevances which are the re- 
sult of overbounding anitua! spirits, and then 
use your ingenuity to its utmost to find good 
things which are interesting, which will occupy 
their thought and time. Long ago it was dis- 
covered that the safe way is the busy way. 
Give the children, the young people, so much 
to do that they have no time for the mischief 
which we are told is ready to be served to 
them on the first occasion. Ingenuity will be 
taxed to properly adjust the occupations, so 
that what is simply entertaining may have its 
proper place beside that which is instructive. 

*., # 
Ld 

READING in THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, that 

_you sometimes send out reading matter to the 
destitute, I send my name and address. If you have 
any on hand at present it will be thankfully received 
and read and then passed to my neighbors, as we are 
numerous out here without the means of procuring 
much reading. Our farming was given a back-set two 
years ago at the time of the Indian outbreak and 
drought of that season. We were thrown in debt so 
much it seems as though we cannot recover for years. 

It has taken all we can spare of our crops to pay in- 
terest and taxes, although we have had a prosperous 
year. Iama widow with two daughters, one going to 
school, the other helping to do day’s work by which to 
minake a a We live on the prairie and have our 
fuel to buy. am 59 years old but have good health, 
so we get along pretty well most of the time, but I get 
so lonely for something newsy to read from the outside 
world. Iam twenty miles south of Pine Ridge Agency 
in South Dakota. I think it will be a nice farming 
country after it recovers from the Indian scare, but it 
will take it some years. Prices are low, both on land 
and what we have to sell, so there is but little money in 
circulation. With respect, Cc. G. 

Two years ago a similar letter to this brought 
out many generous responses and offers to 
send reading matter. I have ventured to ask 
again for the names of those who will send 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat., or other reading 
matter, either weekly, monthly or in large 
packages, prepaying expressage and postage. 
I have many applications from places where 
reading rooms have been started, where there 
are boys and men in small towns, especially 
in the mining districts, and where it is diffi- 
cult to obtain such periodicals and books as 
will attract those whom it is desired to draw 
from the saloons and other evil resorts. And 
you must not think it is only a weak and 
superficial reading which is needed. Not long 


ago a chaplain who was visiting a jail brought | 


to a friend an application for a book on archi- 
tecture for a man who had had a training in 
that profession. Shut up for a time to his 
own miserable society, he was touched by the 
kindness of the good man who brought him 
a friendly greeting and who tried to rouse in 
him courage for the future, and was moved 
to make a new start in life. Another who 
bad lost a good position throngh inattention 
to business, said, Give me some zood book on 
mathematics, and I will begin again and try 
to recover myself. So in sending literature, 
especially to reading rooms, let there be some 
good solid matter among it. 
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The Century Columbia, Model 
32, of ’93—and other Columbias— 
Model 30, the expert’s wheel— 
Model 29, the reliable Century of 
*92—Model 27, a safety as good as | 
the big-wheeled Expert of higher 
days—Model 31, the New Ladies’ 
Columbia, the wheel of bicycled 
grace—Model 28, the all-around | 
| family Columbia—the Racing Safe- 
ty, the blue-rimmed hero of the 
track—But enough—the Columbias 
of ’93 are lighter and even better 
‘than before—All about them in ‘ 
the handsomest and easist reading 4 
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» catalogue, 45 illustrations—free at 


{| Columbia agencies—by mail for 
| two two-cent stamps—Pore Mrs. 4 
@ Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 4 
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HUMPING DELIGHT 


it may be to the scorcher—I prefer to sit 
upright. That’s a good point in RAMBLER 
Bicycles, they’re made both ways—and 
always comfortable. 

Handsome Rambler Catalogue free 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, NEW YORK 
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Send for Catalogue to 


THE WINTON BICYCLE CO. 
118 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
Take a Course in the 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law (Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for par- 
ticulars to 


J. COTNER,JR., SEc'Y 


DETR ue, ae AN aly? 


ok HOPKINS’ PLANS 
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200 Building Designs in the 4 books 
“Houses and Cot * Entire 
New Edition. No. 6, $250 to 
No. 7, $1600 to $2500. No. 8 
No. 9, $3600 
. Latest styles 
Full descriptions and esti 
mates. Price, $1.00 each 
$1.50 for two, all four, $2.00 
postpaid. 
D. 8. HOPKINS, Architect 
Cor. Ottowa Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FAVORITE CHAIR 


Simple, Elegant, Durable. 
A Model of Luxury and Convenience 
in sickness or in health. 
50 CHANGES OF POSITION. 
We make Wheel and Physicians 
\) Chairs. Invalids’ Goods a 
Specialty. Illus. Catalogue free 


STEVENS CHAIR CO. 


No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Perfect PianoChair 


An adjustable chair with spring back 
iving support where it’s needed. Your 
ughter needs it at her piano, your.sten- 
ographer at her typewriter. oto-Cata- 
logue free. BLACKMER BROS. & CO 

411 Gettysburg Building, CH1caco. 


“It rests the back”’ 
WALL PAPERS 


The most complete set of samples 

and instructions how to paper sent F R E E ] 
We have the largest and best selected stock in the U.S 
It will pay you to see our samples before purchasing 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614 and 616 S. 20th St., Philada 


STAMMERING 


“The change in my friend in one day is truly won- 
derful.”"—MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Boston, Mass. For 
“Ss Defects, Their Causes Correction,” address 

.J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


SENT FRE Unitarian Publications 





THE 


Mention this JournNaL. 














P. M. First Church, corner 








SDS Nelo 


sent free to all who apply to 
Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, Beston, Mass. 
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MIGHTERS.. 


uBOTTOME 


The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks” and ‘* Chats.” 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters ” bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 
Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. Please 
do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


Ail such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


S I read the last batch of 
letters from readers of 
our page in the Jour- 
NAL, I said, Yes, March 
outside and March in- 
side, with the majority, 
such cold winds blow- 
ing through human 
hearts and such fright- 
ful winds of adversity 
blowing in families, 
and the cry comes to 

me in so many letters, Oh, why does God per- 
mit it? As I look from my window, the bare 
branches tossed by the winds seem to be ask- 
ing the same question. But I know how 
they will look when the spring comes. I 
hardly know what I should have done with- 
out one letter that came with a batch of very 
sorrowful ones. It was from a poor ‘shut 
in,” and it inclosed a picture for me, evidently 
cut out of a child’s paper—a little girl in a 
swing, and the ropes she held on to with her 
little hands were covered with pansies, and 
her feet rested on pansies, and the dear “ shut 
in” had written on the card “ Little Margaret.” 
She told me in her letter that she had no 
child, so she must have meant that I was 
little Margaret. Oh, how much good it did 
me. How much I saw in it, and I shall keep 
it in sight this New Year. The flowers made 
me think of one who called me heartsease 
for many years, and one Christmas she gave 
me a Bible with Heartease in gilt letters on 
the cover. At one time my little boy came in 
to see me, and kissing me said, “* Mamma, do 
you want your heart’s disease?’’ I smiled and 
said, ‘‘ Oh, darling, it is Heartsease, not disease. 
Yes, you may bring mamma, Heartsease.”” So 
this dear “shut in” did really bring me 
heartsease. As the New Year swings around 
and we swing with it, I shall see to it that 
little Margaret brings heartsease to the dear 
ones of her Circle who so sorely need healing 
and I know where healingcan befound. The 
old hymns of my childhood are becoming 
truer and truer to me. 





* Jesus, the name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease, 
*Tis music in the sinner’s ears, 
Tis life and health and peace.” 


ILLUMINATION AND INSPIRATION 


‘T\HERE was 2 deep echo in my soul to a 
sentence my eye fell upon a few hours 
ago, written by Bishop Phillips Brooks, and 
I give it to you hoping it may be as much 
blessed to you as it was tome. “ The idea of 
Jesus is the illumination and inspiration of 
existence. Without it moral life becomes a 
barren expediency and social life a hollow 
shell, and the emotional life a meaningless 
excitement, and theintellectual lifean idle play 
or stupid drudgery. Without itthe world is a 
uzzle and death a horror and eternity a 
lank.” So, let us who wear His Name, and 
who call ourselves His daughters come to a 
realization of the truth of the words I can 
still hear my sweet mother sing: 
* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
In a believer's ear; 


It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds 
And drives away his fear.” 


+ 
SOWING AND REAPING 


A= reading a budget of letters that 
came to me from the readers of this 
page—many of them members of my own 
Circle, the majority of them telling me of 
their own heart and family troubles, all 
was as clear as light to me that they had 
reaped just what they had sowed. Why is 
this law so ignored: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he alsoreap”? But thereis 
this comfort left: God does not do as the 
human often does, upbraid us. He does not 
say, “It is your own fault, I told you so, you 
are reaping what you have sowed,” though 
that is a fact. Now I want you who have 
written to me to take the comfort of that. 
God will not scold you. He upbraideth not, 
He will take you as a tender mother would 
and say, ‘‘Come to me.” It is as clear as day 
to me that some of yon are simply starving 
for love. As I laid a heap of letters on my 
desk after reading them, one word told the 
story of so many lives—hunger! You say 
you are irritable—bitter—life isa mockery to 
you. Yes,no wonder. You are starved, but 
you do not know or yon do not heed that God 
never made a human being for whose nature 
He did not haveasupplyin Himself. But you 
have dug cisterns and filled them with water 
and thesupply has all leaked out and yet you 
go on digging one cistern after another and 
they all give out sooner or later, and all the 
time there is some one saying at vour side: 
“IT am the fountain of life.” “ Whosoever 
shall drink of the water that He will give 
shall never thirst. It shall be to her a foun- 
tain of living water.” Drink of that well! 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


NE writes me: ‘I read your talks from 

month to month with great pleasure 
and great profit, but they do not reach down 
into my heart of hearts and heal the wounds 
daily made by the unkind actions of others.” 
Ah, my sister, there is only one who can bind 
up the broken-hearted and pour in the oil of 
gladness. I can only tell you of Him whocan 
doit. If you will let the Lord Jesus do it, He 
can reach the sorest place in your heart and His 
hand alone is tender enough to touch the 
wounds. Ido not care how dreadful those 
may be that you live in the house with, there 
is a love that you may know, that will make 
you independent of everything. Let me give 
you a verse of one of my hymns that I love 
to sing: 

“’'Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 
*Though health and wealth and friends be gone, 
*Though hopes be withered all and dead, 
*Though every comfort be withdrawn— 


On this my steadfast soul relies, 
Father, thy mercy never dies.” 


When Christ said, “I will not leave you 
comfortless,”’ He meant what Hesaid. If you 
would read your New Testament as you look 
at a dial to see just what you must do, you 
would come to joy, and if you find that Christ 
made a promise, repose on what He promised. 
A friend of mine said she might go on her 
knees and beg for hoursa bank president to 
take care of her money, but until she gave it 
to him he could not. Christ is the Deliverer, 
but you must claim Him as such, and what 
we need to be delivered from first of all, is our 
surroundings, not the disagreeable people near 
us but the disagreeable within us. I have 
“~~ been reading George Macdonald, and 

1e says: “It is the indwelling badness, ready 
to produce bad actions, that we need to be 
delivered from.”’ I write during the anniver- 
sary season of the One who was called Jesus 
because He would save His people from their 
sins. He is as good as His word. 


y 


A JINGLE 


1 HAVE just heard something that will be 

profitable to me, so I hope it will be to 
you. One of the loveliest of our Daughters 
1as two little boys and she is bringing them 
up in the way they should go—the way of 
loving self-denial. They have a box into 
which they put any pennies they want to give 
for the poor, but only “self-denial pennies” 
are to go in, and they are to decide matters for 
themselves. One day five pennies were given 
to each of them. One of the boys finds it 
harder to give than the other, so this time he 
said to his brother: “I shall not give one 
of my pennies to-day; I mean to buy mar- 
bles.” “Why,” said his brother, “but you 
have so many marbles.” ‘ Yes,’’ he replied, 
**but lwant more.’”’ His brother said: ** Well, 
you know mamma says to do just what we 
want to do, and I intend to put four of my 
pennies in, and keep one.” Some time after 
the younger brother came and said: “ I have 
made up my mind to give one of my pennies”; 
so they went to the box. As the penny went 
in the little fellow felt happy, and said to his 
brother: “How nice it sounds to hear it 
jingle.” “Ah,” said the other, “I am four 
times happier than you are, for I heard it 
jingle four times!” 


1 


GIVE WHAT COSTS 


NOTHER time the mother told them 
that it was nearing Christmas, and 
asked them what they could spare for the 
children who had no playthings. The one 
who did not like to give, said: “ Mother, you 
know I like to keep my things. I love my 
things.” “Yes,” said his mother, “‘ but as 
you have a new rocking-horse, I thought, 
maybe you would like to give your small one 
to some poor little boy.” <A short time after, 
to the mother’s surprise, she found the little 
fellow with a hammer, striking the horse as 
hard as he could. His mother exclaimed: 
‘““What are you doing?” ‘Oh, mamma,” 
the child replied, “‘I am breaking my horse, 
because it will be easier to give it after it is 
broken.” In that moment it came to me, how 
many of us find it easier to give when life is 
going and we can no longer use the money, 
or we give ourselves to God when. broken by 
sickness. It is easier then—but is it noble? 
Is it the grand way to give that which costs 
us nothing? There was a deep lesson in this 
to me. The noble Psalmist of old said he 
would not give to God that which cost him 
nothing. The joy is in real self-sacrifice—to 
give what we love—to give what we value. I 
am very much afraid it is with some of us as 
I heard it was with a congregation—among a 
people who used to say Amen. The minis- 
ter said in prayer: “ Lord, we give Thee our 
hearts,” and the people said Amen. ‘“ Lord 
we give Thee our lives,” and the people said 
Amen. “Lord, we give Thee our money,” 
but there was no Amen! 


A DROP OF COMFORT 
= (GE me a drop of comfort.” AsI read 
these words in a letter, I said, ‘“‘a drop 
of comfort.” Ah, I know of an ocean she 
could have. I knowof a comforter that would 
come and abide with her. Why ask for so lit- 
tle when we can have so much? Ask that your 
joy may be full. Then, sprinkled through my 
udget of letters, were such bright, helpful 
ones of cheer to me, and I recalled years ago 
having this sentence printed on a card to put 
in my letters: “There are two things for live 
men and women to do: to receive from God 
and to give out to their fellows.” Now, all 
hopefulness and cheer is from God, no matter 
what vessel we take it from. One says: “My 
faith and hope in God are strengthened, and it 
seems easier to bear life’s burdens after the talks 
in the JournaL. Every morning seems to 
contain a message for me. Light other lamps 
while yet thy lamp is burning. The time 
—the time is short.” At first she thought 
she would wait to tell me some things, but 
finally determined to act on the lines she 
kindly sent me. If your work is made more 
easy by a friendly hand, say so, Speak out 

truly ere the darkness veil the land, 


s 
**| WILL BE THE KING’S DAUGHTER” 

| 72 this sentence from a letter I have 

received. I liked the “ will” in the sen- 
tence; we must come to see that what we 
will we are. The will is the great executive 
power; it will carry the whole nature with it, 
and along the line of the spiritual it is almost 
omnipotent. What prevented people from 
having what Christ called life? Nothing but 
their will, and so He said: “ Ye will not come 
unto Me that ye might have life.” SoI con- 
gratulate the young friend who has used her 
will, I think it is Tennyson who says “Our 
wills are ours to make them Thine.” And 
now, my young friend, because you have 
willed to be His daughter it is an accomplished 
fact, for your Father has never had any other 
will than that you should be His daughter. 
“I don’t expect to fail now. Ithink all my 
failures were because I expected to fail.” I 
quite agree with you, and I am glad you see 
it. Asaman thinketh in his heart so is he. 
If you expect to fail I see no reason why your 
expectations should not be realized, and if 
you expect to succeed your expectations go 
much further toward the accomplishing than 
perhaps you imagine. Maybe that is the 
meaning of the saying, ‘* What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe ye receive 
them, and ye shail have them.” I remember 
the deep lesson I learned once from the little 
grandchildren of a friend of mine. One morn- 
ing, the grandfather went up to see them 
before going down town to business, and they 
gathered around him and asked him to bring 
them home a box of paints. He promised 
and he did not forget. When he returned in 
the afternoon as soon as he entered the 
nursery they pulled him over to a part of the 
room where he read on the floor, in letters 
made of their blocks: “Thank you, grandpa, 
for the box of paints,” and he took them out 
of his pocket and gave them to the little ones. 
They thanked him before they saw the paint 
box. Do we ask our Father and then thank 
Him before we see what we ask for? 


f 
COMING BACK 


TOLD you not long ago of a piece of poetry 
I read in my early girlhood, but could 
only remember the idea of the poet. From 
two distant parts of the country the poem has 
been sent to me. Now, I should not wonder 
if * My Little Wild White Rose ” came back in 
the same way. A dear friend of the Society of 
Friends gave it to me in England years ago. 
The idea was that the beautiful wild white 
rose grew away up out of the reach of the 
voung girl who wanted it, and she spent the 
whole summer afternoon trying to pluck it. 
There were many other flowers, but she 
wanted the one that was out of her reach. 
Then came the lesson, and the poem ended: 
“It may be in the morning 
When His blessed face T see, 
He will tell me why my wild rose 
Grew just too high for me.” 
Maybe the rest of it will come back to me. 
Do you know, I have a sort of hope that 
everything is coming back—all the beautiful, 
all we have cried over because we lost it, al] 
the broken friendships, all the lost loves! 
The sore sin has made is terrible; but it will 
be healed. I am sure there are surprises of 
joy ahead of us that we cannot conceive of. 
As I write I can look out on a beautiful tree 
that has been my particular pride all] the 
autumn. Such lovely red berries—a sort of 
Bitter Sweet. The tree. though so very beauti- 
ful, always looked a little sad to me, for it 
was a little bent. But after a heavy snow 
storm, when loaded with snow, it was com- 
pletely prostrated, down to the ground—such 
a sight! The beautiful red berries peeped 
through the heavy snow, and it looked to me 
like prostrated people. Do you ever think how 
many there are? Mothers prostrated because 
the only child is gone. Oh, so many under 
heavy loads of grief, and they think they will 
never rise again, but they will. That is what 
my tree seems to be saying to me this morn- 
ing: ‘* After all the good I have done (because 
so many in passing me have said, ‘How 
lovely!’), here I am prostrated to the earth.” 
The tree feels it can never rise again, and it 
could not do so itself, but we intend to have 
that tree lifted and braced up, and in a future 
it will stand with new berries, and so will you. 
And in a future, that seems far off now, you 
will have everything-—all you have lost will 
come back. You shall have it all again. 
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If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


“KAYSER 
PATENT 
FINGER 
TIPPED” 


Ze SILK 
U7 
<> GLOVES 









A guaran- 
tee ticket 
with every 
pair. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 
York, and he will see that you get 
them. 


Normandie 
ae Plushes 


Direct from the Mills 
For HAT and DRESS 
Sao Suieds 
or Painting, 

SPECIAL MERIT Embroidery 
and all kinds of Fancy Work. Sen 
10c. for 30 good sized samples (no two 
colors same shade) and price list of 
mn remnant packages. Price of samples 
o N deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00. Agents Wanted. Pleasant and profitable work 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO.287 Grant Av.Manville,R.1. 



















A boon to dressmaking, 
dispensing with hooks and 
eyes. Applied in one-fourth the time 
Dresses fit perfect, do not gap. Pull the 
string and the thing is done. In Black, 
White or Drab. If your dressmaker or 
shop does not have them, send 25 cents 
for sample to Factory, 906 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Agents wanted. 


Don’t bother with Hooks and Eyes 
















Book-Fold 
Ginghams 


Samples mailed upon request to 


JOHNSON MFG, CO., 83 Worth St., New York 
PAIGE ODORLESS 


MoTH ProoF BAG 


Air Tight, Moth and Dust Proof 
Durable—can be used for years 
No paste nor glue necessary. 
Garments removed and replaced in 
stantly, no bad odor when taken out 
Size, 22x30 inches, 50c. each 
“ 24x48 ad 60c. “* 
“ 30x50 - 









PAIGE’S 
ODORLESS 
MOTH PROOF BAG 


FOR PRESERVING 
WEARING APPAREL 
FURS POGS, BLANKETS ETC, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


—_ * 
SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS 
Expressed on_receipt of price in 

Postal Note or Money Order. 

DETROIT PAPER BAG CO., Detroit, Mieb 

Eastern Agent: 
A. M. CLARK, 136 Liberty 8t.,N. ¥ 


Densmore, 


= HE world's 

greatest type 
writer,” is the lat 
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OST plants growing in the 
greenhouse or window of 
the living room begin to 
grow in February, and 
will be making active 
growth by the beginning 
of March. At this season 
they require considerable 
attention. Greenhouse 
plants will need repotting 

at this time, and the same may be said of most 
window plants. Few persons go to the trouble 
of repotting plants in the fall, when they are 
brought in from their summer quarters. This 
matter is generally attended to in the spring. 
This being the case, most plants go a year 
without receiving a fresh supply of soil, and 
it naturally follows that toward the latter part 
of the year, at just the time when new growth 
is being made, the soil is in that exhausted 
condition which is not conducive to the 
development of healthy and vigorous plants, 
Then is the time when fresh, rich soil is needed 
most, if you would have your plants do well. 
You cannot expect them to thrive if they are 
half starved, and that they are quite likely to 
be if kept in a poor worn-out soil. Some of 
the bad results of such a soil can be averted 
by giving liquid manure or some of the fer- 
tilizers which are sold at drug and agricultural 
stores, but I am strong in the belief that the 
healthiest plants are those which are nourished 
at the early stages of their annual growth by a 
good, rich soil, to which it is not necessary to 
apply any fertilizers. It is well to repot as 
many of your plants as possible at this season. 
This cannot be done unless you have been 
thoughtful enough to lay in a supply of pot- 
ting-soil in the autumn, or are near enough toa 
commercial greenhouse to purchase it. Butif 
you have it, or can procure it, by all means 
make use of it. 


REASONS FOR THIS CARE 


OT only do the plants which are ready to 
grow, need fresh soil, but they arein a 
eondition which makes it much easier to repot 
them than it will be later on. They have not 
made that vigorous and tender growth which 
is easily damaged by handling. And another 
reason for early repotting is, that the check 
which a disturbance of the roots always gives 
in a greater or less degree, according to the 
eare or lack of it, which governs this opera- 
tion is slighter at this period than it will be 





later on, because the plant is only beginning — 


its season’s work, therefore is not seriously 
interfered with, while a late repotting, after 
active growth is under way, will always give 
it a check, from which it takes it a long time 
to recover, and such checks ought always to 
be avoided if possible, and especially at a time 
when they are likely to tell disastrously on 
the development of the plant. It is like 
checking the development of a child at atime 
when we ought to do all in our power to assist 
that development, rather than interfere with 
or retard it in the slightest degree. So, repot 
your plants now, if possible. If it cannot be 
done, furnish them nutriment by giving 
liquid manure at least once a week. Those 
making a strong growth should have it twice 
a week, in liberal quantities, but not very 
strong. If liquid manure is not obtainable 
apply ‘‘ Food for Flowers,” according to the 
directions which accompany each package. 


REPOTTING AND CUTTING 


Ch ey vy will not require large pots, 
as they do not have many roots; fuch- 
sias need considerable root room; abutilons 
and begonias can go back into the same pots 
if fresh soil be given them. .They should be 
eut back pretty sharply, and.all weak growth 
of the past season removed. ‘This advice 
applies to the fuchsia also, which it is to be 
presumed you have wintered in the cellar, 
that being the best place for it. At least half 
of the old branches should be cut off. Chrys- 
anthemums which went into the cellar to 
winter should be brought up and started into 
rowth. They will send up dozensof suckers 
rom the old roots as soon as they begin to 
grow. Cut these away from the old plant in 
such a manner as to give each one a piece of 
root. This can beeasily done. Putthe young 
plants in small pots, and they will go on 
rowing as if nothing had happened to them. 
Throw the old roots away after you have 
taken all the young plants you want from 
them, or, what is better, give them to some 
friend. It is an easy matter to propagate 
twenty or thirty plants from each old cnrys- 
anthemum. In starting your plants now, you 
get several weeks’ start of those sent out by 
the florists, and this is quite important. Dah- 
lias and tuberoses can be started this month, 
for early blooming. Both of these plants come 
to us from countries where the summers are 
long, and if we wait until the coming of warm 
weather to start them, they generally get over- 
taken with frost before they have made much 
progress in flowering. Started in March, they 
Ought to be strong plants by the time it will 
be safe to plant them in the open ground, and 
in this way we gain at least six weeks for 
them. But be very careful not to force the 
lants too much by keeping them in too great 
eat. A moderate temperature is much better 
than a high one, as the latter encourages a 
rank growth. Plants should be short, jointed 
and vigorous, not tall and spindling, by the 
time the weather is warm enough for them to 
be planted in the open ground. 


SUNSHINE AND FRESH AIR 


(j VE your plants all the sunshine possible, 
most of them revelin it. It is food for 
them, and quite as necessary as a rich soil. 
Ferns, some of the begonias, and a few other 
soapy prefer to remain in the shade, but they 
ike a good light, such as comes from diffused 
sunshine. Put your fuchsias where they will 
get the sunshine of the forenoon, and give 
your heliotropes and geraniums a southern 
exposure. Plants like the Bermuda lily, 
azaleas, oleanders and all bulbous kinds, 
which are in bloom, should be kept out of 
strong sunlight if you care to have the flowers 
last well. And be sure to give them fresh air 
daily. This is very important if you care to 
have them sturdy and vigorous. During the 
middle of each bright day you will find it 
safe to open the window and let the spring 
winds blowin. Air is quite as important a 
factor in healthy plant growth, as it isin the 
healthy development of the human family. 


IMPORTANCE OF MOISTURE 


‘7 ATERING is a very important item. 
During the winter, when the days are 
short and there is but little sunshine, and that 
not strong, and the plants standing still, but 
little water is required. Twice a week is quite 
often enough to apply it unless the room in 
which the plants are be very warm. But as 
soon as the days lengthen and the sun grows 
strong, and active growth begins, you must 
increase the quantity and the frequency of its 
application. The plants will need it at least 
every other day, and many of them will re- 
uire it daily. If you have plants whose roots 
fill the pots in which they grow, take especial 
pains to see that they do not suffer from lack 
of water. Such plants often fail to grow and 
bloom, and their leaves turn yellow and fall 
off, and we do not understand what the trouble 
is. But examination will show that the roots 
are so compacted together that they do not give 
the water a chance to soak in among them. It 
runs down the sides of the pot and out at the 
hole in the bottom without wetting the soil 
much, and the natural consequence is that 
the rootsin the centre of the pot are dry, and 
disease sets in, and often the plant dies from 
thirst while ail the time you are under the im- 
pression that it is getting all the water it cares 
for. Heliotropes and azaleas are often injured 
in this way, as both of these plants form a thick 
mass of very fine roots which prevent the ad- 
mission of water. If you find any plants in 
this condition, set the pots in atub of water 
and leave them there until they are thoroughly 
soaked through, and after that be sure to 
water daily, and liberally. After the soil is 
once wet through it is in a condition to take 
in more water while moisture remains, but a 
dry soil rejects it under the ordinary conditions 
of application. The amount and frequency 
of its application should be governed by the 
individual condition of each plant. If one be 
growing very fast it can make use of a good 
deal of water, while one that has just begun 
to grow, or is growing moderately, will not 
require as much. Study your plants as you 
do your children, and treat them accordingly, 
suiting the treatment to the needs of each. 
General rules are given for the care of plants, 
but it is always supposed that they will be 
modified to suit the uirements of each 
case. The thoughtful and intelligent grower 
of plants will see when and how to modify 
them, by watching her plants. Shower daily 
such plants as are fond of water on their 
foliage. This includes nearly all except those 
having hairy foliage, like the rex begonia, and 
a few others of similar habit. Fuchsias seem 
to like moisture on the leaves quite as well as 
they do at their roots. And this reminds me 
that I wanted to say that no plant is injured 
more by allowing it to get dry while making 
active growth than the fuchsia. One such 
happening will often cause it to drop its 
leaves, and give it a check from which it will 
not recover in a long time. 


HOW TO USE WATER 


A LL writers on floriculture agree in the 

importance of moisture, but not all 
agree as to how water shall be applied in the 
effort to secure a moist temperature. “Sprinkle 
daily,” one says. “Flirt water over them 
with a whisk broom,” saysanother. I notice 
that I have made use of the term “ shower.” 
I presume that the other writers quoted from 
had the same effect in mind that I have; but 
the term “‘ sprinkle” is a misleading one, and 
a whisk broom is not the proper instrument 
to use in distributing water over and among 
plants. You must havesomething more than 
a mere sprinkling to do much good, and with 
a brush broom a mere sprinkling is about all 
you ever get. You should aim to throw water 
up amoug the branches, so that the lower side 
of every leaf is wet; unless this is done you 
but half accomplish what you aim at, and 
this is all you can accomplish by the use of 
anything that does not throw a stream of 
water forcibly in any direction where you 
want it to go. Every person growing plants 
in the window ought to be the owner of a 
brass syringe made expressly for florists’ use. 
By it water can be thrown anywhere, in 
strong streams, or fine spray, as it has nozzles 
which can be changed joy | easily. With one 
of these implements it is the easiest thing in 


the world to get water just where it is needed, 
and the red spider is sure to be routed by the 
persistent use of it. 





PLANTS IN HANGING BASKETS 


| pin in baskets are not only extremely 

ornamental in the greenhouse, and the 
living-room window, when well grown, but 
by the use of baskets, itis possible to grow many 
kinds effectively that would not be particu- 
larly noticeable if grown in the ordinary pot. 
Take, for instance, the peperomias. Their 
foliage clings close to the pot, and unless you 
elevate the plants on brackets, or hang them 
up, they are likely to be passed without notice. 
But give them a place in the window, on a 
level with the eye, and you get a hint of their 
beauty at first glimpse, which makes you stop 
and examine them more closely, and then the 
great beauty of the variegated foliage is 
clearly apparent. All plants inclined to 
droop should be grown in baskets, or in pots 
kept on brackets, if you want to bring out 
their “strong points.” But, as a general 
thing, few basket plants are well grown. 
Most specimens are more noticeable for their 
yellow leaves and generally down-hearted > 
pearance than anything else. Why? Simply 
because they are not given proper care. 

Have you never thought how rapidly the 
moisture must evaporate from a basket hang- 
ing in the window, exposed on all sides to 
the action of the air? And the nearer the 
ceiling of the room the plant is, the higher. the 
temperature issure to be. While the plant in 
a pot on the window-sill may not need to have 
water applied oftener than twice or three 
times a week in winter, the plant growing in 
a basket four or five feet above it, will require 
a daily application of water if you would 
have it do well. But because the plant hangs 
up itis inconvenient to get at, and when you 
do get at it, as a general thing, a good deal of 
the water you apply runs olf before the soil 
has a chance to absorb it, and the consequence 
is that the ball of earth in which the roots are, 
is never in the proper condition of moisture 
for the well-being of the plant. An inch or 
two, perhaps, at times, or four inches of the 
soil is penetrated by the water,but below that 
you would find, on examination, everything 
as dry as dust. Of course no plant can be 
expected to grow well under such conditions. 
Last season I suggested the use of a small tin 
can, in the bottom of which a few small holes 
are punched. Fill this with water, and set it 
on the soil, letting the foliage of the plant 
hide it as nearly as possible. The water will 
run out slowly or rapidly, according to the 
size or number of the holes in the can. By 
experimenting you can succeed in getting cans 
that are punctured to a nicety—that is, that 
have holes in justthe right proportion to let 
out sufficient water to keep the soil moist all 
through, all the time, and in this way it is as 
easy to grow a plant well in a basket as in a 
pot. Itis an easy matter to fill this can every 
day, and because it is so the plants will not be 
likely to be neglected. 


SOME FINAL DIRECTIONS 


B® on your guard against the depredations 
of insects. They flourish at this season. 
lf the green fly appears, and he will be pretty 
sure to, fumigate, or apply sulpho-tobacco 
soap infusion. If the mealy-bug puts in an 
appearance, douse him with kerosene emul- 
sion. Daily showering will havea tendency to 
keep down the red spider, who flourishes only 
in a dry atmosphere. Do away with artificial 
heat as much as possible. You can get along 
without it entirely during the middle of the 
day. ‘The heat of the sun is the heat that 
plants care most for, and it wiil be found 
quite sufficient from ten o’clock to three of 
every bright March day. If you keep the 
room teo warm your plants will be forced into 
a spindling, weak growth. On mild sunny 
days it is well to open the windows to admit 
the air freely, taking care of course to shield 
the most delicate of your plants. If the 
leaves turn yellow it is because the air in the 
room is too warm, and not moist enough. 
Avoid this by all means, if you want good 
emir Get out your gloxinias and tuberous 

egonias, and pot them. Give them a soil 
composed of leafmold and some sand or turfy 
matter. See that the pots have good drainage. 
One bulb or tuber to a five-inch pot is enough. 
Bring up roots of the canna and plant them 
in boxes of rich soil to get them to growing 
well before it comes time to put them in the 
open ground. Hydrangeas which have been 
wintered in the cellar should be brought up, 
watered well, trimmed into shapely form, and 
started into growth, 

In trimming or pruning your plants never 
make the mistake of throwing away the 
branches you cut off. Look them over and 
you will find that there are many good cut- 
tings on them. Take these off and insert 
them in shallow boxes or plates filled with 
clean sand. Water this well; it should be 
made quite wet all through and kept so as 
nearly as possible, and put in a warm place. 
A sunny, south window is a good place for it. 
Cuttings will strike readily in thesand. Most 
of them will have roots started in less than a 
week. In this way you can start heliotropes, 
geraniums, abutilons and many other kinds 
for planting in the garden beds by and by. I 
know of some women who have not a very 
large collection of window plants, but they 
never fail to have several beds filled with 
plants that bloom all summer long, and these 
plants they grow by taking cuttings from 
their stock in the window. They never throw 
a cutting away. They succeed in making 
many grow that do not have a very promising 
look. By making the most of their material 
they are able to enjoy a pretty garden, which 
they could not have if they had to buy the 
plants required by it, because they could not 
afford the outlay. 





EpitoRIAL NoTe—In connection with the next 
April) issue of THE LADIES’ HoME JoURNAL, which 
Easter number, there will be given a special sup- 
~~ of eight pages entirely devoted to floral articles. 
his floral supplement will be illustrated, and contain 
articles 7 Seotes H. Ellw r, F. Schuyler Matthew 
W. K. rris. Clinton Scollard, Mrs. Henry War 
Beecher, Eben E. Rexford, and other authorities. 
making an addition to the regular literary contents of 
the JoURNAL which will, we feel certain, be appreciated 
by flower lovers. 











SWEET PEAS | 


Are all the go! 


No other Annual is so universally popular. 
The delicate fragrance of these old-time 
favorites has endeared them to thousands. 
But do you know the Best Novelties that 
have, created such a furore of late? 
While retaining all their sweet 
simplicity these 
new types display { 










rich and exquis- 
ite coloring, 
with flowers of 
larger size and 
more graceful 
form. Lo still 
more wide op- ~ 
ularize this’ floral 
favorite, we planted 
Acres of Sweet Peas the past season, and 
harvested over seven tons (more than 14,000 
pounds), of the choicest seed, enabling us 
to offer a collection of most beautiful Rare 
Novelties at a bargain. 

packet eachof ALL 


For 95 Cents the following: 


BOREATTON. A grand variety with very large 
flowers, borne in threes; color fine, deep maroon 
throughout; unique. 

LOTTIE ECKFORD. Lovely, long-stemmed 
flowers, borne profusely in 
clusters of three; clear 
white, delicately shaded 
porcelain blue, distinctly 
and broadly margined lav- 
ender. 

QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
Magnificent white flowers 
of large size and good sub- 
stance, borne abundantly. 


ORANGE PRINCE. 
The rarest of all colors; 
splendid long-stemme 
flowers of bright orange 
pink, flashed with scarlet; 
very distinct. 


We have a beautiful col- 
ored plate, painted from 
Nature, of the four distinct new Sweet {Peas named 
above, which we will mail, enclosed flat, with our 
FARM ANNUAL, for 1893. 

ECKFORD’S GILT-EDGE, or SURPASSING 
SWEET PEAS. This grand strain of new Sweet 
Peas in mixture is unequaled. It includes not only 
the best of Eckford’s novelties, but also many new 
seedlings not yet named, and of surpassing beauty, 


4a-Our enormous stock, spe- 
25 Cents 


we will mail one 





cially grown, of Novelties de- 
scribed above, enables us to 
offer the Complete Collection 
one packet of each, postpaid 
to any address, for 








PHILADELPHIA. 








Reduced fac-simile of front cover. 
In addition, we present our New Book: 


“All About Sweet Peas” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Nothing of the kind ever attempted before. 
A charming recital of fact and fancy, it tells 
how to have a profusion of Sweet Peas 
every day for months. Fully illus- 
trated, handsomely printed, beau- 
tifully bound, it is really ax Art 
Monograph alone worth 
the price of the Collec- 
tion, but is 
GIVEN FREE WITH 
EVERY ORDER 


Will you not show this 
unequaled offer to your 
friends? We will mail 
Five Complete Collections, 
with five books, for $1.00, and 
we guarantee that every purchaser will be 
delighted. Send 25c. in cash or stamps for 
a sample collection. Every one who sees 
it will want one. 
ORDER NOW AND ASK FOR 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


For 1893 


Undoubtedly the most complete Seed Cat- 
alogue of the year. A handsome book of 
172 pages. It tells all about the Best Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants, including rare NOVEL- 
TIES of real merit, which cannot be had 
elsewhere. Honest descriptions, hundreds 
of illustrations, with beautiful colored plates. 
Important New Features for 1893, including 
Liberal Cash Prizes for best products of 
BURPEE’S SEEDS. Mailed Free to 
intending purchasers ;* to others for ten 
cents, which is less than cost. Write to- 
day. Please mention this JOURNAL. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Peter Henderson & Co. 
of NEW YORK | 











] WILL BE GLAD IN THIS 


SHIRLEY ina) } PONDEROSA 
poppy | America’s Great Jubilee Year Seiden 


Start a Garden 


FOR ANY ONE 


FREE OF CHARGE! 
HOW? 


IN THIS WAY 


Send us 25 cents to pay postage and pack- , — 
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peor er re eh rece oe. Pleacore Geen Eri 
Pek al d New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruit 
ing of Succession Cabbage, New York SUCCESSION Gran e@Ww OwWers, ege a es an rul 
BONFIRE ony oo all d Shirley Pn a CABBAGE The King Of Urnamenta! liantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately and beautiful beyond 


description. It can be grown in any window as easily as a Geranium, and is a superb addition to any col- 
3 lection of plants. Itis of a compact growth, with elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
thread-like filaments giving the planta most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is nothing 

like itin cultivation. Plants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and growrapidly. For 
only 30c we wil! send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 

5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, Its chaste beauty will astonish you. 

1 pkt, PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty. 

1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches long, pure white. 

1 pkt, TREE COCKSCOMB, plants grow several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom. 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE WHITE, lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 


PANSY (The six packets named, composing the Col- 
umbian Collection, cannot be bought any- 
where for less than 50 cents.) 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL 


For with every Collection, we will also add, 
Free, our Catalogue of 1893, of ‘*‘ EVERY- 
THING FOR THE GARDEN," provided 
you will state where you saw this advertise- 
ment. Every ccpy of this grand Catalogue 








- sciatica ae cee " airing di SS 1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 
oe pore ee o_ bk tm dong 3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

and embellished with eight beautiful colored 1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 
plates, all of which truthfully mirror the | 1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 

“Cream” of everything in Seeds and 


1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 
156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Pilates. All the above ter only 30 cts. 


‘ postpaid, These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
Every Empty Envelope is Worth 25c. 30c., only to introduce our superior stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 
of these collections for $1. rder at once, as this offer may not appear again. 


Plants. 








Purchasers of the Columbian Collection 


will receive seeds in a red envelope, which ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
envelope they should preserve, because | NEW YORK 80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer.................. 25c 
every such envelope, when enclosed with an | | LETTUCE ; tt BR rey me a bulbs, ree —— 2 — Pearl and 2 New Variegated............. - 
order to us for goods selectec rom the , all elegan ooming varieties of great beauty.----------+----++eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeereeerceer sence 
Catsingus here — eg to, will hing accepted Go 8 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different color, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty-..---. 30c 
as a cash payment of 25 cents on every 5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Cereus....-.-.-..---.-----.--. 30c 
order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered-...-...-- 50c 
hese Collections can be written for or, if 


more convenient, be obtained at our stores 
(35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York), 
where Seeds, Plants, etc., are sold at retail 
all the year round. Postage stamps accepted 
as cash. 


For only $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. And to every order 

A GREA will add gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 

memes § inches in height, and blooming all the time. 

OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE re superb work of artin bronze blue)jof FLOWER and 
EGETABLE SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS and 

R 


ARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 156 pages, hundreds of Elegant 

















3 Japanese Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
t Hi 1th 
} | { it! i i i\ z 
i 5 i i \ i w) pages and two elegant colored plates each month. Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 
é . . é 


All Kinds of Seeds = JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


| 


4 Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand V7 beautiful large Colored Plates. We offer the finest 
PETER HENDERSON & Co. | standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 
two feetin longa. colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This AGNIFICENT 
TALOGUE 
erson who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 


new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
New York | mums, New Carnations,ete. Also a large list of the finest roses at 10cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
LI | 
ty} { } | $ i } th} { } i}t CA will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20c 
H i i KS } H i H i}i | ; forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order something. We wantagents to take 
j } } } : { F ‘ ; ; ‘ } j subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, THE MAWFLOWER, 60c. per year. 32 
PARES YAR EREBER HHRHWAE 
=a_ 
N. B.—Each 
GLADIOLUS CHILDSI Sree, if they send 10 cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 
several spikes of bloom. It is well worth a dollar as itis the finest thing ever produced in floral art. 


i 


But only the best of each kind have made FERRY’s seed business 
the largest in the world. Prosperous planters everywhere are using 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 
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Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1893 is a veritable magazine, Itcon; {—=——— 
tuins information about planting to be had from no other source, ja 
Get it before you commence to plant. We send it for the asking. =——— 


a 


| D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Vaughan’s “Gardening IIlustrated”’ 
ae ) ™ ‘+ + a Mirror of - - 
YW) \iis\ AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 


, ." NN for the . . _ 
a w SS Werld’s Fai: 
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f SISALZERS TREECRANBERRY 
e 
THREE RARE, HARDY FRUITS, 50c. >. % 
No Dwarf Shrub Fruits ever introdu created such a Shey) 
sensation as our Buffalo, June and Tree . From = » 
the time the leaves begin to unfold they are a source of con- 
stant ty, miug and bearing continuously. - 
tata bet oe eA ERAN sae zacnsecnen gio glob pt 
Hardy, from the lava beds of the Dakotas. Extremely ic. ; "4. 
INESERA NA ncn cr teeaane lee Geter Wea ne oe Banh 
BE ah ae 





® 












Everybod fond of cranberries. Here we have will Gourish and 
ANSERT sen o America. These 3 Shrubs are hardy as oak. Each 
One plant each of above three novelties for but 50c, post 


i paid. 
For (4c Postpaid (With Catalogue 22c.) 
We will mail 4 pkg. Early Vegetables and 5 pkg.’ Flower Seeds; in all@ PKG. listed ander 9c. 
‘fhis is done that you may test our choice Northern Grown Seeds for only i4c. Our Seed and Plant catalogue 
is the finest, largest, most complete catalogue issued in America, 1t is mailed upon receipt of 8c postage. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 
= = —— 
Do You 


Then perhaps you would be interested 
in knowing how Roses are grown by 
the largest Rose growers in the world 
and how they are sent on their own 
roots to all parts of the land by mail. 
Our new 


‘‘Guide to Rose Culture”’ 














We offer... S. 
afew BARGAINS to 
introduce our Plants, 
Seeds and Bulbs for 1893. 


a S6m% Five nd —_— \ 
Collection “A” new Everblooming Cannas, This ¥ 
class of plants is on the flood-tide of public favor. We 
have the following in large quantities: Hiemry de \Y 
Vilmorin, red and yellow. adam Crozy, scarict 
and gold, best ofall Ehemanni, lily -shaped. crimson 
flower. Antoine Chantin, salmon ch , large flower. 
Flaccida, golden yellow To place them in e garden 
we offer one root of each of the five distinct kinds for 50 cents. 


Collection “*C” Five Gladiolus, of extra named kinds, each labeled separately; 
nero eae yellow, white, scarlet, striped and pink for 25 cents. 

Collection a ig For 25 cents, ive best vegetables; VAUGHAN’S EARLIEST OF ALL 
Voss TOMATO, SURBANK’S EARLY MAINE SWEET CORN, EDMAND’S EARLY 
BLOOD BEET, LONG BRIGHTEST SCARLET RADISH and the wonderful new CLIMBING CUCUMBER. 


“F’ (1 Pkt. Eckford’s Sweet Peas. . .. 10c. 
Collection “F” 1 Pkt.Improved German Pansy. . 165c. a 


Five Choicest Flower { 1 Pkt. Carnation Margaret. .... 10c. 
Seeds: 1 packet each, | 1 Pkt. Nasturtium Awore 60 oan 






































p*0; @*2; 





for 98 cents, ss 1 PEL Mia Gubeial ..'... 10c. ) 5° CENTS. not only tells you this story but gives you a full and 
FRE With one order of any of the above Collections we send our 1893 Catalogue, complete course of lessons in flower growing. It’sa 
the most magnificent seed and plant book ever issued and typical of the 





great Columbian year. A Mirror of American Horticulture to date. 
Twenty pages larger than ever, with 150 accurate new engravings. Our World’s Fair cover 
design, printedin ten colors and goid is of real artistic beauty. Four grand colored plates 
of new Sweet Peas, Cannas, Pansies and Callas; we offer also hundreds of dollars in cash 
rizes for best Vegetables and Plants, Premiums in Books and World’s Fair SOUVENIR 
ins for orders of various amounts. It tells the whole story for the Garden, Lawn and 
Farm. Our Ever-blooming Cannas, Silver Leaf Calla, California Sweet Peas, —_ list of 
Garden, Vegetable and Farm Seeds, with information concerning flowers at the Fair, cannot 
be had elsewhere. Write to-day, East or West, New York or Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Mixture of Sweet the finest ever offered (see above illustration). 
Pkt., 10c.; 0z., 1§C.; 2 0z8., for 20¢.; %{ Ib., 30c.; Ib., $1,00 postpaid. 


12 Barcay Street WAUGHAN'S SEED STORE os ‘state strec 


book of many pages and every page of interest to the 
flower lover. We send it free to all applicants and 
accompany it with a copy of our Floral Magazine, 
«SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” Now is the time to apply. 


The Dingee & Conard Co. 707 ccm, West Grove, Pa. 


B50.8 50.8 50.8 50.8 50.8 e.4 


0 Gladioli for 50 cts.. 110 FOR 81. 20 Gladioli for 
R AR 25 cts. Other bulbs at same rate. All bulbs postage pels and 
mailed at once. JOHN GERMAN, Haddonfield, N. J. 
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NEW, RARE 
AND 


BEAUTIFUL 


PLANTS, 
SEEDS 


AND 


BULBS 





accurately described and 
truthfully illustrated by 
photo-engravings with an 
extra colored plate in our 
Novelty Catalogue which 
is sent free on application 


to 
PITCHER & MANDA, 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 









: ah 
Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; also Grape and Potato 
Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double Acting Excel- 
sior Spraying Outfits. Best in the market. Thousands 
in use. Catalogue, describing all insects injurious to 
fruit, mailed Free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


FO Trocd 





of 1st quality can ever 
be sent by mail. May- 
hap you know it. B freight, prepaid if 
preferred, we ship oli 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees ; 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything ! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 


stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
Orchards. Exact information about trees 


and fruits. Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Mo. 









PACKET, 
y and upwards according torarity, 
a) oT or cost. Cheapest of any 
Y by.oz. & I. 1000000 extras. Catalo- 

gue free, R. H. Shumway Rockford Il, 


FLOWERING 









Send 10c. and I will mail to 
you 2 Tuberose Bulbs— 
(1 new variegated and 1 or- 

flow’d) and 10 Bulbs 

BULBS jcigcties 

x: or Cc. 

Tuberose Bulbs (1 dbl. Pearl. 

1 new var., 1 orange fd.) and 

5 Bulbs in two new varieties, Summer Oxalis. 

90c. 12 Grand Bulbs, Double Pearl Tuberose, 

Zevhyranthus Rosen, new summer flowering rose 

jored Amaryllis; splendid bulb for 8c. ; 3 for 20c. 

CHAS. ™, STAKR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa 
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O FLORAL HELPS: 
® ANDHINTS ¢ 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any questions relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture.—EBEN E. REXFORD. 


H. K. T.—I would advise you to get dormant roses in 
spring. I always have better success with them than 
with plants wintered in a greenhouse. 


Cc. W.—The haina is best wintered in the cellar, 
where it should be kept quite dry. The leaves will most 
likely drop off, but this will not injure the plant. 


8. O.—Please do not send specimens of plants expect- 
ingme to name them in this department; the infor- 
mation would be of no use to others. Sendstampsand 
get your reply by mail. 


M. M.—The yellow calla is asummer plant, and should 
be dried off at the end of the season and given a rest. 
The root may either be allowed to remain in the soil or 
put in dry sand in a place secure from frost. 


M. T. L.—The old Cherokee rose is often used as a 

hedge plant at the South, and southern nurserymen 

ou htto have it in stock. Japan quince makes an ex- 

cellent and lasting hedge, and is very beautiful in early 

spring when its glowing scarlet flowers are out in full 
rece. 





8. P. N.—Poor soil or defective drainage will cause the 
leaves of the apple geranium, when half grown, to turn 
ellow, curl up at the edges and drop off. When this is 
he case remove the soil from the pot, cut off all dis- 
eased roots, and repot in a compost of loam, leaf-mould 
and sand, 


R.—The pittosporum is a plant having thick, shining 
foliage and yellowish-white flowers, which are ex- 
tremely fragrant. It is grown for the fragrance of its 
flowers, rather than because of their beauty, and be- 
comes a shrub of considerable size in time. It is hardy 
at the South. 


A. G.—The best ferns for house culture are those hav- 
ing fronds of firm texture. Of all the genera of this 
plant, probabl Che pease supplies more valuable species 
and varieties for this purpose than any other. Some of 
the polypodiums, beechniums and aspidiums are speci- 
ally valuable for this use. 


L. A. G.—Grow the dwarf pomegranate in a tub or 
large pot, putting it out of doors in summer and giving 
.a rich, lightsandy soil with an ample supply of water 
while growing. Storein a cellar that is frost-proof in 
winter and repot. or at least give a considerable 
quantity of fresh earth in spring, before putting the 
plant out of doors. 


Mrs. &. V. W.—Water when applied to plants in pots 
should be of very nearly thesame temperature as that 
of the room in which the plants are. Peter Henderson, 
who is authority on such matters, contends that water 
at 40° can be used on —_— growing in a temperature 
of 80°, wiihout harmful results. [I am of the opinion 
that cold water has a tendency to check the growth of 
delicate roots. 


Mrs. P. C.—After Lady Washington geraniums have 
completed their season of bloom they should be kept 
quite dry foratime. About August cut back severely, 
leaving only stubs of branches along the main stalk. 
Repot them and during fall and winter new 
branches will form, on which flowers will be produced 
in May andJune. Do not keep very warm in winter, 
and be sure to keep the green aphis off the plants. 


8S. R.—It is doubtful if violets can be grown success- 
fully under the conditions that prevail in the ordinary 
greenhouse. That they are grown successfully under 
glass is true, but they are grown by professionals, and 
these men have houses especially built for them, and 
can regulate temperature, etc., to exactly suit the re- 
quirements of the plants, something that cannot be 
done in the greenhouse where a variety of plants grow. 


Mrs. L. H. P.—There are several reasons why the 
leaves of the azalia should fall off or dry up. Too high 
a temperature may be one. The red spider often affects 
this plant in that way or the air may be toodry. These 
plants do best in a temperature of 65°, or as near that as 
possible. Syringe the plant daily and if there are 
spiders this will routthem. It is probabte that the buds 
have been injured to such an extent that they will fail 
to develop. 


Mrs. H. K. T.—One of the prettiest plants you can 
select for growing in a bracket is abutilon eclipse. This 
variety has long, slender branches, which soon droop, 
and cover the pot in which the plant grows. The leaves 
are green and yellow; the flowers are bell-shaped, 
orange and red, and while not exactly pretty in the 
general acceptance of the term, are really quite orna- 
mental when seen among the very charming foliage. 
In order to make the plant compact and shapely, cut it 
back well while young, thus forcing it to put out a large 
number of branches. 


Mrs. G. F. T.—Growth from the hoya should not be 
expected now, asit is resting. Water should be given 
sparingly and it should be kept in a temperature of 60° 
or 65°. The reason that the leaves shrivel and turn 
yellow is probably because the plant has been given too 
much water. It should be turned out of its pot, the ball 
of earth having been reduced to some extent without 
disturbing the roots, and repotted. Be sure that the 
drainage is perfect and do not give much water until the 
plant shows signs of growth, as it has no doubt received 
such a check that it will not bloom the coming season. 


Mrs. J. J. K.—The proper treatment for a gloxinia 
bulb is to put it, in early spring, in a soil of loam and leaf- 
mould, equal parts, with the addition of a little sand. 














Clise SEEDS 
Send 106 to cover pack- 

“ QD°R ins and postage, and 
by yotnre mail receive 

. Sacred LoveBean.” “The 


M 
- vk Cure for Head- 


rd " 
. Rockford, Tit, 
No, 223 South Main St. 


FLOWERS 15 Packets Best Annual 25c 
Flowers in the world, only s 
Asters, Phiox, Petunias, Pinks, Verbena, Mignonette, 
Pansies, Alyssum, Calendula, Portulaca, Zinnia Snap- 
dragon, Candytuft, Eschscholtzia, Poppy. Mixed 
colors in each. C, L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. 
A FINE ROS of Beautiful Flower Seed. 
With Catalogue for 10c. 


WM. B. REED, Box 70, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Tivos TROPICAL MOSS pecditSrixe 


FAMOUS 
Send 25c. (silver) for large sample package by mail, post- 
age paid. Kennedy & Hess, 711 Monk St., Brunswick, Ga. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS 
SEEDS See 


§S pkts. of earliest and best Vegeta- 
10 Cactus for $1.00 
Cacti, 116 








SURE to Grow, Sure 
to Bloom—and a packet 











Two hundred choice va- 
rieties. Price-list free. 
WH. G, MeTEAR 
Princeton, New Jersey 








All for 40c, Catalogue 
on . pages, 10cts. 


free. ©. P. HIRSCHY, Berne, Ind. 
Catalogue free. A. Blane & Co., Philada. 





CACTUS 
12 » 


PKTS. FLOWER SEEDS 10 
Vegetabie, 30 cts. 10 Gladiolus, 30 cts. c. 
6 Dahlias, 50c.; all $1; half 50c. H. F. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 


> 


Leave the crown of the bulb even with the surface of soil, 
and water moderately at first, keeping in a tempera- 
ture of 60°, but as growth sets in, increase both heat 
and water supply. A moist atmosphere is liked by this 
mee butit does not like water on its leaves. After 
| blooming, water sparingly, and as the foliage turns yel- 
low and dies off, allow the soil to become dry. not 
take the bulb out of the pot, but set it away in a warm 
place until the following spring. 


E. T. 8.—The lantana should be allowed to rest from 
September to December, if wanted for winter flowering, 
and should be kept nearly dry. About the first of 

mber repot, cutting back the old growth to less 
than half its former dimensions and give it a soil of 
loam, leaf-mould and a little sand. Keep in a sunny 
window, while growing, in a temperature of 65° or 70° 
and water moderately. The falling of the buds may be 
due to over-watering. This plant is one of the best of 
all for the window, requiring but little care, and bloom- 
ing nearly all the time. In order to secure the best 
results from it, it must be cut back sharply from time to 
| mane New branches will start and these will bear 

owers. 





J.—If the netintrene gets all the water its roots require 
it should grow thriftily. If at times the leaves turn 
brown and it fails to bloom, the cause may be that the 


It may be that, at times, there is sufficient moisture 
there, and, at these times, the plant seems to be doing 
better. Then, moisture fails to penetrate where it is 
needed most and the leaves turn brown anddry. This 
is my supposition as to this trouble, but it may be wrong. 
Still, from what is said about the plant’s action I thin 
it is a correct inference. 
soil is penetrated by water each time when applied. 
Gas often causes the leaves of the heliotrope to blacken 
and fall, but were that the cause of trouble, there would 
be no indications of temporary improvement. 


Miss T. H.—Do not turn your chrysanthemums out 
of their pots and plant all the old rootsin a mass, as 
you suggest, but in April cut the young growth, with 
which the soil will be filled, apart, saving a piece of root 
for each shoot, if possible. If you work carefully, you 
can almost always get half a dozen—often morethan a 
dozen—young shoots with roots attached from each old 

lant. Plant these in boxes or _ in rich soil, and 

eep pretty moist at the roots. In a short time your 
plants will begin to w rapidly, and by the time it 
will be safe to plant them out in the open ground they 
will be a foot or more in height. If you plant the old 
roots as turned out of last year’s pot, you would get a 
thicket of branches, but no really good growth would 
be ~ to result without a good deal of — in re- 
moving unnecessary suck The young ts will 
give much better results. " . 





water fails to penetrate to the fine roots at the centre. | 


Be sure that the entire mass of | 





which are 


The Innisfallen Greenhouses 


SPECIAL OFFERS inarvers's 


The Columbian is a perfect marvel among Gera- 
niums, and is the best of the new dwarf-growing 
sorts. Itis very dwarf and compact, rarely growing 
over 15 inches high, and of a very branching habit. 


NEW BEDDING GERANIUM 
The flowers are produced in the greatest profusion 


| upon medium-sized trusses ; the flowers are briiliant 


scarlet, with large strong trusses. A bed of this Geranium will cause a sensation wherever grown. The 
habit of the plant is good, and it may be cl as one of the freest bloomers in cultivation ; without an 
equal for either bedding or pot culture. Price, 25 cents each. For $1.00 1 will mail 8 plants 
to any address. 


NEW DWARF FRENCH EVER-BLOOMING CANNA, MADAME CROZY 


This is the finest and most distinct variety yet introduced. The flowers of Mad. Crozy are flaming 
scarlet bordered with gold, a marvelous combination of colors, having all the delicacy and loveliness 
of the rarest orchid. It produces all the wealth, richness and tropical luxuriance of foliage of the 
common kinds, added to which is the gorgeousness of their flaming panicles of bloom, which are borne in 
immense heads at the terminus of every shoot. The individual flowers are five inchesin diameter, and 
when the large size of the flowers and the large heads of bloom are taken in connection with the freedom 
with which it blooms, it makes one of the most attractive plants for bedding, it can be possible to conceive 
of; it also makes elegant plants for the conservatory both summer and winter—in fact, it is one of the 
finest plants for conservatory decoration there is. Every shoot blooms, and as often as a head of bloom 

8 its prime another shoot pushes beyond it, and with each shoot flowers three, four, or five times in 
succession. As the plants are constantly throwing up shoots from the ground they continue a mass of 
most gorgeous bloom. Price, 40 cents each, 4 for $1.00. 


New Ever-Blooming 
DWARF CALLA 


“THE GEM” 


This is a novelty of great merit. The only objection 
to the old variety is that it sometimes grows tall and 
scraggly. but the ** Little Gem”? is of strong and 
dwarf habit. The foliage, which is of a lustrous dark 

reen, is in great abundance. The flowers are pro- 
fluced in the greatest profusion. Being literally an 
ever-bloomer, it will bloom freely all summer in the 
open ground; in September it can be lifted and potted 
and will continue blooming all winter. The “ Little 
Gem” Calla will continue to grow and bloom for years 
without ceasing, and the quantity of flowers which a 
large plant will produce is astonishing. The flowers are 
snowy white in color, and of good size ; it seldom grows 
higher than fifteen inches. Price, for plants that wil) 
bloom this season, 40 cents each. For $1.00 I 
will mail 4 plants to one address. 


Special Low Price Collection of Plants 
ONLY 75 CENTS Wi.tey any one of the collection named below, delivered safely 


plants of the best varieties and are marvels of cheapness. Every plant is plainly labeled, and there are 
no two varieties alike in the same collection. 


15 FINE COLEUS FOR 75 CENT. The Coleus is the gardener’s paint box, bearing all the colors on 


its leaves, ready to be disposed in whatever ornate and parti-col- 
ored designs he may choose to display them on the lawns. 


15 CHOICE ASSORTED CARNATION PINKS FOR 75 CENTS 
I5 FINE SINGLE AND DOUBLE GERANIUMS FOR 75 CENTS iiccmine “sorts” ait’ these. have 


combined to make the Geranium the most popular plant for bedding and house culture. In this collection 
T will send you some handsome colors. 


10 ASSORTED FLOWERING BEGONIAS FOR 75 CENTS 
15 SUPERB EVER-BLOOMING ROSES FOR 75 CENTS oricrowing in pots for winter blooming’ 


They are easily grown and produce their lovely buds and flowers continually through the summer and 
autumn. By planting out a dozen of these Roses in your garden you can have lovely buds and roses 
throughout the season; and if well protected from frost during the winter they will live and bloom for 
years. Every variety is distinct and each a gem in its own way. Allare of vigorous habit and cannot 


fail to satisfy and delight all. 
There is no class of plants that is at- 


15 PRIZE-WINNING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 75 CENTS tracting’ more attention at. present 


than the Chrysanthemums, Every city, town and village must have its show of this flower. The novel 
and brilliant flowers of the new varieties have been a revelation to the public wherever they have been 
exhibited. Among the colors are soft, rich yellow, chromes and maroons, pearly white and chestnut 
browns, with some of them fringed, some of them whorled, curved, twisted, quilled and anemone centred. 


DWARF CALLA 


“LITTLE GEM” 


Roses. It fully describes the 
all who order from the above 


Have been favorably known for more than 
twenty years, and always give satisfaction. In 
order to increase my business, I make the following 
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Next to a bouquet of Rose buds 
comes the bunch of Carnations. 






In this collection will be found some of 
the best new sorts. 












To every one who sends an order from this ad- 
vertisement to the value of $1.00, I will SEND 
REE the superb New Ever-Blooming Dwarf 
Calla, * Little Gem.” Order now, and ask for our 
Catalogue of Beautiful Flowers for 1893, with 
elegant illustrations and a lovely colored plate of 
the Red, White and Striped La France 

ndest novelties in PLANTS, SEEDS and BU LBs, is mailed free to 
vertisement, to all others on receipt of 10 cents which is not half the cost. 


CHARLES A. REESER, gkiiNsouses Springfield, O. 


GREENHOUSES 
















Magnificent New Red, White and Blue Water Lilies 


These are the rare and beautiful Everblooming 
Water Lilies which have lately created such asen- 
sation in the Public Parks of the large cities of the 
North. As easily raised from seeds as Balsams or 
Poppies; sown in old tea-cups in February or 
March, they make plants which will bloom EVERY 
day from June until frozen up in late fall. Flowers 
4 to 10 inches across and delighttully fragrant. 
BLUE ZANZIBAR WATER LILY. Flowers lovely 
shades of light and dark blue; stamens golden 
yellow tipped with blue. is, 156 cents per 
=e RED ZANZIBAR WATER LILY, Exquis- 

ite shades of rich pink, ceep rose or almost crim- 
son; golden yellow stamens tipped with red; su- 
perb. Per packet, 15 cents. The flowers of both 
open four days in succession, remaining open all 
day. WHITE NIGHT-BLOOMING WATER LILY 
(\ymphea Dentata). Unlike the 
Zanzibarensis varieties, this opens 
t od eee = eight — * 
>> A. night, rem expan un 
Uj Ny AWN noon the oy By Pure pearl 
Zl / \ S white with petals expanded hori- 
We \ 4 ; . zontally, so the flow- 
\ ; \ ers are perfectly flat 
oe ~ like a star, differing 
SWIZZ from all other varie- 
ties. Seeds, 15 cents 
~ per packet. These 
_—— three Water Lilies 
S are superb, and will 23 
ve the greatestsat- 
faction. We 
al will send one 
packet of each for 30 centa. PANSIES GIANT COMBINATION STRAIN, a grand mixture of all 
the choicest distinct strains and varieties—its equal never before offered: 15 cents per packet. 
NEW PEERLESS PETUNIJAS, the finest strain ever introduced ; of enormous size, spotted, striped, 
veined and fringed, 10 cents per packet. LIBERAL PRIZES given for the largest Pansy and 
Petunia flowers raised. CRINUM AMERICANUM, a grand species roducing great umbels of 
pure white, Lily-like flowers of delicious fragrance; evergreen and blooms several times « year; 
15 cents exch, (costs 50 cts. from Northern Florists.) NKW HYBRID GLADIOLUS, flowers of 
immense size, richest colors, shades and tints, and the most exquisite variegations, flakings, 
spots and stripings; an i stock; bi ing bulbs only 25 cents per dozen. SPECIAL 
OFFER—All of the above, amounting to $1.10, and a FREE packet of CHOICE SEEDS, carefully 
wrapped in strands of the beautiful SPANISH MOSS, or GRAY BEARD, which is so fine for 
decorating rooms, and mailed to any address for only 50 cents, and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Every one purchasing any of the above articles will receive FREE a copy of our Catalogue of 
RARE FLORIDA FLOW containing two elegant Colored Plates and 80 pages of beautiful illustrations 
and descriptions of rare and choice plants—many of them unknown at the North—and explaining how 
and why we can, and do, furnish the choicest plants, seeds and bulbs at LOWEST PRICES. The cata- ~~ 
logue will be sent to all others for 5 cents (but a part of its cost to us), which may be deducted from the first 


wren PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Fla. 


A Beautiful Collection of Pansies Free! 


Realizing that the best way to advertise our Sound Northern Grown Seeds is to let them 
advertise themselves, we have decided for 30 days only to send to any address on receipt 
of 10c. (silver or postal note), actual cost of postage and putting up, our beautiful and 
famous collection of Prize Pansies exactly the same in every way as we have advertised 
and sold for $1.00. Thecollection consists of 4 packets as follows: Aurora King, mam- 
moth size, all colors striped and tigered; Black Giant, coal black ; Silver ince 
purest snow white, and al Prize, flowers 3 inches across of every color, blotch 
and commingled in all beautiful ways. Our new Catalogue, containing a coupon worth 
15c. and many beautiful things in the floral world, sent free with the above. Address 
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OTIS M. RICHARDSON & CO., Florists, Canton, Oxford County, Me. 
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> HINTS ON <2 
aHOME DRESSMAKING® 


@_, BY EMMA M.HOOPER —‘f 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 


Sprinc Gown—Read answer to “ Bride,” and select 
golden brown. 


Miss SAaRA—With a very short waist you cannot wear 
an extra long corset. This is a mistaken idea, asa well- 
fitting corset means one adapted to your form. 


Patty—A half low round neck is newer than a 
square or V-shaped one. (2) A demi-train means from 
four to eighteen inches of the skirt to rest upon the floor. 


Miss U. D.—Both of your letters at hand, each con- 
taining a request for an early personal reply, yet no 
comp is inclosed, and no town nor State given in the 

ress. 


Mrs. B.—An April baby should wear light-weight 
ure wool all of the summer next to the skin; put her 
n short clothes in July, as September is too cold for 
such a change, in your climate. 


PRESENT—There are now so many pretty novelty 
and toilet articles in silver that you certainly cannot be 
at a loss for a bridal present. (2) White suéde gloves 
are preferred to all others for evening wear. 


Miss LERA McC.—Your persona! letter was returned, 
with the same legend, “wrong address.” This habit 
has become so common that in the future disappointed 
correspondents must blame themselves for any delay. 


SYLvra M.—You need white tulle, two yards and a 
half to three yards wide, preferring the latter ; if above 
medium size buy three yards, ifnot, two yards and ahalf, 
leaving the edges raw, and pay $1.25 per yard for an 
excellent quality. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE 8.—Black silk petticoats are made 
of surah or taffeta, the latter being the “ rustling silk” 
that you speak of, being preferred for that reason, as 
wearers of silk petticoats are not at all averse to the 
fact thus being known. 


CARRIE W.—Read answer to “ Mrs. S. J.” and if you 
read your JOURNALS more attentively you will find that 
the manner of making a bell skirt lining has been 
described several times during the past year in the 
“ Dressmakers’ Corner.” 


Mrs. C. D.—Nothing is prettier for a little girl’sspring 
cloak than blue, tan or brown Henrietta, with a large 
silk ‘‘granny” bonnet to match. (2) Black patent 
leather, or French kid tipped, ties and black hose would 
be suitable for the small boy. 


APRIL BRIDE—Read answer to “Spring.” (2) Velvet 
combinations now promise to be very stylish even 
through the coming warm weather. (3) Straw hats 
for ordinary wear, and those of lace, jet and flowers for 
dressy use, will be fashionable. 


PENNY WrisE—In these days of combinations it is 
not necessary to buy extra new material for sleeves, 
(2) A black and gold toilette, as you describe, may be 
worn at both afternoon and evening receptions. (8) A 
silk petticoat does not cling when you are walking. 


Mrs. L. D. V.—For a short figure try the new gored 
skirt, with a centre front, two or three side, and two 
back gores, gathering the latter into a small space at 
the top; pipe each seam with the silk forming the vest, 
and do not put any band on the bottom of the skirt. 


Mrs. D. E. F.—Girls of eight years and more wear 
the same fabrics as their mothers do, selecting narrow 
stripes, small figures or plaids, and trimming them 
quite elaborately with velvet. (2) Two-button glacé 
Gere and large hats or grandmother bonnets are worn 

y these immature women. 


Sprine—The shades for spring will be green, golden 
brown, reddish purple, pinkish lavender, bright old 
rose, navy blue and white. (2) White dresses, hats, 
veils, gloves and shoes will be very much worn during 
the summer. (3) Silk will be a very fashionable ma- 
terial for the summer and spring. 


Miss L. M. B.—The envelope you directed was re- 
turned to my address. It is now too late to assist you 
with your dress, and the other questions could not be 
answered in this column. Correspondents cannot be 
too exact in sending me their correct address and also 
in calling for their letters when sent to the general 
delivery. 


MaRIE H.—Buy cheviot for shopping, printed and 
also a pretty striped silk for visiting; mull, challie and 
gingham for the house; a crépon for the deni-evening 

own and a white serge. Add a silk and wool novelty 
for the dressy woolen costume. (2) The face veil should 
match your hat; the gloves must harmonize with the 
dress and hat. 


BrIDE—As you are not going on a journey, wear for 
a quiet church wedding a gown that will afterward an- 
swer for visiting; as a light-weight cloth, reps, velours 
or novelty weave, combined with velvet. (2) A short 
cape to correspond could be of cloth and velvet, lined 
with brocade. Wear a velvet and passementerie toque 
and suéde kid gloves. 


Mrs. 8. J.—Ali of your quatiions in regard to finish- 
ing a bodice were answered in the January issue, which 
- can order from the office, if you have failed to see 
t. (2) This column is for the convenience of subscribers 
and relates to home dressmaking, but not to household 
matters, as you can see; there is a regular department 
for such topics conducted by Miss Parloa. 


Potire—I cannot be of the slightest use to you in 
describing a gown, as you do not give me any idea of 
your form, except to say that you are “hard to fit 
owing to a bad form.” Now, if you tell me what kind 
ot a form you calla “bad” one I will try and help you, 
for the worst figure can be improvee with proper dress- 
ing and the exercise of a little skill or art. 


ANNEX MaArp—An Empire gown will answer for a 
tall girl of a plump figure, but there are many styles of 
Empire gowns, so select one to agree with the style of 
— who will wear it. (2) With a clear complexion, 
ittle color, dark brown hair and eyes, you can wear 
any color, except Nile green, violet, bright blue, orange, 
steely gray, blue white, and Magenta, which no one can 
wear and call it becoming, though it may be fashionable. 


Miss D. V.—By this time you have seen the previous 
issue of THE Lapres’ HOME JouRNAL and have learned 
how to put a skirt together, which was fully described 
in that number. Always hold the gored side of a seam 
toward you when basting it or it will sag at that part 
when finished. (2) Do not have a skirt less than three 
and a half ypite in width, according to the new styles. 
(3) It is said that crinoline will return to favor, but I 
hope not, though if it does, you are not obliged to wear 
3 any more than you were the trained skirts in the 
street. 


Marpa—Get pale blue crépon, at seventy-five cents, 
for a modified bell skirt, having three tiny ruffles that 
end on each side without crossing the front, and a round 
waist one-third low. Add large sleeve puffs to the el- 
bows and Empire belt of bright golden brown velvet; 
trim edge of neck and bottom of sleeves with a passe- 
menterie of gold cord, blue and brown beads; where 
the ruffles end on each side of the skirt place a large 
windmill bow of velvet. Carry a blue and gilt fan, with 
light tan or white suéde gloves; wear a gold pin in 
your hair, and blue hose with bronze sandal ties. 


CouUNTRY WoMAN—A woman of forty years dresses 
in accordance with her appearance, not her years. A 
brown Henrietta should be combined with brown velvet 
for a draped collar, sleeve puffs to the elbows, and fitted 
belt slightly pointed in front. Have a bell skirt or one 
of the new gored skirts, with gathers in the back in 
either case, and a trimming of narrow bias overlapping 
folds of the material ; also u round waist worn under 
the skirt belt, with short, wide revers of velvet. (2) A 
black silk can have the skirt trimmed with a two-inch 

laiting, headed by two bias folds; sleeves in large puffs 

the elbows, deep cuffs and a basque having a narrow 
coat-tail back, pointed front, and full vest, if of a slen- 
der re ; trim all edges with narrow jet and have a 
vest of jetted net. One with gilt spangles would be very 
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ETHEL—A novelty in heart brooches shows an out 
line of small diamonds, with tiny wings of diamonds on 
each side, as if to suggest that love will fly. 


Cc. D.—A very dainty fan is formed of the combina- 
tion of ostrich and marabout feathers with sticks of tor- 
toise shell. The somewhat stately air of the ostrich 
feathers is modified by the softness and fiuffiness of the 
other variety. 


L. M.—Black, and rather pale green will, it is most 


likely, form a favorite combination for the cpeing. On 
a gown seen, the materials used were green plin and 
black satin. As the style was a modified pire, the 


result was very good. 


F. R.—A new Bedford cord that bas gained popularity 
on the other side of the water, sho alternate stripes 
of silver gray and sapphire blue. he contrast is ex- 
tremely pretty, and the decorations are usually of sap- 
phire velvet and steel. 


D. B. H.—The daintiest nightgowns are those made 
of pale French percale, of a solid color, having the 
sleeves and collar of white percale, with tiny sprigs upon 
it that match the plain color. A monogram or cypher 
is usually worked in one corner of the collar. 


C. G. S.—People who travel will appretiote a luxur 
in the way of a hold ts. It is made of blac 
satin, lined throughout with some soft wool material, 
divided into two compartments, which fold together in 
such a way that in a trunk or portmanteau it really oc- 
cupies very little room. 


MARIE L.—A very dainty fan is formed of white 
gauze, fairly hidden under frills of very fine white,lace, 
and having sticks of white mother-of-pearl. t does 
fold, but the wise woman is the one who, even when it 
is put away, keeps it open, so that the lace does not have 
an opportunity to crease. 


Mary L.—It is true that gowns with a Watteau fold 
both in the front and back are worn, but it is also true 
that they are neither becoming nor picturesque. The 
Watteau fold in the back is becoming to many figures, 
but in the front it makes the slender figure look ill- 
shaped and the stout one dowdy beyond expression. 


R. 8S. S.—A black Henrietta cloth dress is very effect- 
ive with full sleeves of black bengaline. Of course, all 
these extremely full sleeves, when made of any soft 
material, need to have the upper part stayed in place 
by the assistance of crinoline, which, properly arranged, 
attains the end desired, and yet does not announce its 
existence. 


L. B. G.—A favorite decoration for the hair, when 
worn low on the neck, is asingle white rose or japonica, 
with a few natural leaves framing the flower. If one 
look in the old-fashioned books of beauty, one will find 
just such an ornament. Of course, it is a style suited 
only to women with oval faces, as it tends to broaden 
the outline. 


SUBSCRIBER—Small poke bonnets of stiffened lace, 
having the brims large enough to hide under them tiny 
wreaths of roses, are noted among those shown at the 
spring openings. One made entirely of gold lace, has 
under its brim a band of pink roses, while on the out- 
side is a flat bow of pink velvet, the ties being of pink 
velvet ribbon. 


ALIcE N.—If a Tam o’Shanter is becoming to you, 
more becoming than any other shape, you could wear 
one on almost any occasion. A_ velvet or cloth one 
would be suitable for daytime, and one made of gold or 
silver net for very elaborate occasions; however, I do 
not advise such a hat unless there is a certainty of its 
becomingness. 


S. T. R.—The copper decorations have not as yet ob- 
tained here very extensively, although occasionally one 
sees a young Woman wearing a copper chain ring or 
bangle. A superstition is attached to this metal, it be- 
ing claimed it will not only bring prosperity, but 
something without which prosperity is of no use—that 
is to say, good health. 


R. G. E.—The Empire cape of velvet, silk, lace, or 
whatever contrasting material may be fancied, con- 
tinues tu be greatly in vogue. In many instances it is 
caught up on the shoulders with velvet ‘‘donkey’s 
ears,” a fashion that is very pretty on a young woman, 
but is not particularly desirable for a woman who has 
passed her first youth. 


BELFastT—What is known as a lace bib, that is, the 
square decoration for the front of a bodice, has, just now 
in London, a special popularity when developed in 
TrishZlace. This lace was never more popular, and it 
am f Interest women to know that the Queen of England 
had the Irish lace copied in black to trim her train at 
the last Drawing-room. 


Amy M.—Small gold combs are much in vogue, and 
are stuck in carelessly at the side of the low knot of 
loose hair, which is now fancied. In almost every in- 
stance the hair is parted, drawn down at the side and 
knotted very loosely at the back. If the plain parting 
is too trying, then a few short locks just on the forehe: 
are curled, but the heavy bang is a something of the 
past. 


P. W. R.—While the Russian blouse can no longer be 
said to be in fashion, it is chosen by women who travel, 
because when developed in soft stuffs, it is so easil 
assumed and looks so well. It is neat, provided al- 
ways it is properly belted. People who have tried to 
brush out a tailor-made bodice find that the mere shak- 
ing = of the dust from the soft, full blouse is a great con- 
venience. 


Q.—It seems a little curious that the violet veil, which 
is, without exception, unbecoming, should have been 
received with such pleasure, while the rose-colored one 
which is extremel becoming, softening the face and 
bringing out the brightness of the eyes, is entirely neg- 
lected. The choice made would seem to suggest that 
lovely woman rather took what she wanted than what 
was suited to her. 


H. L. Y.—The fancy for tortoise shell has brought 
into prominence the tortoise shell belt, which is prettiest 
when it has an elaborate clasp of curiously carved gold. 
By-the-by, one must be careful about such a belt, for if 
it be a little too cold, or a little too warm, the shell is 
very apt to crack, and once cracked it may be counted 
as lost, for itis not the first step, but rather the first 
break that means destruction to it. 


L. W.—Triple ca of black satin, trimmed with 
black lace, will undoubtedly be worn Goring the sum- 
mer. The great convenience of capes is felt just now 
when it is so difficult to assume a coat over large velvet 
sleeves, and these seem likely to stay with us for some 
time. Personally, I think velvet sleeves are rather 
heavy forspring gowns, and prefer an Empire puff of 
velvet, with a cuff of the gown material. 


M. L. K.—Some time agoI predicted the popularity of 
black satin, and certainly it is rapidly coming to the 
fore. The three-quarter coat worn in the early spring 
is made of black satin, and trimmed with lace and jet. 
It is fitted to the figure, has large sleeves and usualiy 
an Empire cape. Of its air of good style there can be 
no doubt, and that the glossy material will be developed 
not — in coats, but in capes and short wraps, is very 
certain. 


Mary L.--A Parisian dressmaker will almost invari- 
ably, when a bodice is sent home, slip in its folds Say 
sachets of peau d’espagne, which gives a most deligh 
ful and healthy — to one’s belongings, and is 
counted extremely good form. Itis a quaint perfume, 
suggestive of the days of Anne of Austria, but its great 
charm is that it entirely lacks the offensive qualities of 
heaviness and over-sweetness peculiar to many of the 
powdered perfumes. 


Cc. R. G.—A beautiful brooch imitates a Brazilian 
beetle, and is formed entirely of small emeralds, ve 
closely set together. The under pes of the brooch 
enameled in green, and not a glimpse of gold is seen 
when it is worn, as the pin, which is hidden, is the only 

rtion of it which is not the color of the brilliant green 

ug. Another curious brooch is a spider made of off- 
color diamonds which, while they are counted of 
great worth, impress Fe with the idea that they 
are colored glass. A band of diamonds, intended to 
be worn as a guard for the wedding ring, is composed of 
coffee-colo: ones, that alternate with the clear-white 
stones, producing a most charming effect, 
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JLuu bil y di a : ) 
A $10.00 BRIDAL SUIT FOR $4.75 


) Modeled from the French. It includes Gown, Skirt, Chemise, Drawers and Corset Cover. It is exquis- 
f ite in pattern, perfect in detail, and withal a price wonder. If it only serves to introduce you to the 

liveliest store for Dry Goods in Chicago and the best Underwear Department west of New York, it will 
have answered a good purpose. We have a unique Catalogue for Spring—yours for the asking. Address 


| =>—S—_—sSCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago 
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} Spring Dresses 


Stylish Jackets , 
and Suits. 


and Wraps. 


** Can I have my jackets and wraps made to order for less than 
Ican buy them ready made ?’’ ‘‘ Can I have my dresses made 
up handsomely and stylishly in New York for fess than I now 
pay ?’’ Ofcourse you can if you deal at the right place. 

We are manufacturers of Ladies’ Dresses, Suits, Jackets and 
Wraps, and a selling direct to you we save you the jobbers’ and 
retailers’ profits; we cut and make every garment to order, thus 
insuring a perfect fit and stylish finish. No matter where you live, 
we Ray the express charges. 

¥ e have never before shown such a splendid line of Ladies’ 
Spring Dresses and Wraps as we do this season. Our New Spring 

atalogue, now ready, contains illustrations, descriptions and prices 
of everything that is new, stylish and prety. Jackets, Blazers and 
Reefers from $3.60 up; Capes $3.00 up; fer Suits and Blazer Suits 
$7.50 up; Tailor-made buits, House and Street Dresses, Easter Dresses 
and Wraps, Silk Waists, etc., etc. 

We will send you our Catalogue by return mail together with 
new measurement di m, (which insures a perfect fit), a 48 inch 
tape measure, and a full assortment of samples of stylish dress goods 
and cloakings to select from, on recefpt of four cents postage. You 
may select any style of dress or wrap from our catalogue, and we 
will make it to order for you from any of ourmaterials. We also sell = 
dress goods and cloakings by the yard; storm serges, ladies’ cloths, cheviots, etc., from 45 
cents per yard up. If you have your own material and desire it made into a dress or wrap, 
we will make it up for you. Prices for doing this are given in ourcatalogue. Write to-day 
for catalogue and samples; you will get them by return mail. Please mention Tur JovuR- 
Bae waes you write us. We invite ladies who reside in or near New York City to visit our 

esroom. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster St., New York. 















ENGLISH PORCELAIN 

Gold Band Dinner Set, No. 250, 106 Pieces 
Decorated in Three Modest Natural Colors. 
Premium with an order of $45.00. 


Cash Price, packed und delivered at depot, 
$15.00. An Elegant Set. - 

E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 

business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, Lamps, also Lace Curtains and 

Table Linen (our own importation). To those who take the time and trouble to get up Clubs for 

Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 

value for the money invested and get a premium, and you get goods that are direct from the IMP RTERS. 

If you buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four profits and pay for a premium, but do not 

get it. In an article published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was claimed the tea bought from the 
retail grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. be moral is Pa. buy m first hands. 

We have been pe | my yy in Boston for 18 years, and the publishers of this JourNaAt will testify to our 
undoubied reliability. e do a business of over %300,000 yearly, and our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Lamps, etc., amounted to .000 in 1892, aside from our Tea and 
Coffee sales. Our illustrated Price an emium List tells the whole story. We like to mail it to all 
who write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 8 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 8il Washington Street, Boston. 


A Picture of Comfort. 


Health, Grace, and Economy. The Genuine 


Jackson Corset Waist. 


A perfect Corset and Waist combined. Famous for 

its style, graceful symmetry, and healthful qualities. 

Patented Feb. 23, 1886. See patent stamp on each 
Waist. Take no other. Made only by the 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 

your dealer hasn't it, write to us, 

. The Technique of Rest, that’s 
THE COLUMBIAN ARM CHAIR and SOFA BED 


An invention of greater importance than the Folding 


\ 
ENGLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00. 
Or, packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 



























Bed. Orders pouring in. Send for price-list and description 
P . Sole Agents 
for the U. 8. 


Chicago, Ill. 
THE LARGEST STORE ON EARTH 


> A Beautiful Chair, Reclining Chair, Invalid Chair, 
Comfortable Bed 
Send for our Mammoth Dry Goods Catalogue 


Artistic Homes 


‘*How to Plan and How to Build Them’’ 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


that tells the whole story from Cellar to Garret. This book contains 
a L~ number of designs and plans and other illustrations, both interior and 
exterior, of BEAUTIFUL OMES costing from $500 to $18,000; also 
designs for laying out and beautifying your unds, and is brim full of 
Points you should know about the uilding of your Home. 


Sent for 10 cents in postage or silver, if you mention this JourNaL 














GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The word “TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 
Combination 


Fountain Syringe ana 
Hot Water Bottle 





BOTTLE 
HOLDS 
2 
QUARTS 





Six Hard Rubber Pipes. Rubber Tube 
Detachable. Handsome Hardwood Box 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. _ If 
yours does not keep them we will send you 
one for $1.75. Postage and packing, 25 
cents extra. 


Under our trade mark “ TY RIAN" we manufacture a 
full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 





TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. | 


HOME 


Steel Hot Air 


FURNACES 


Guaranteed Free from 


_ GAS, SMOKE 
4 OR DUST! 





. 4 
folie 


—— MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Paid up Capital, $500,000. 
Established 1864. St. Louis, Mo. 
HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES 


Write for Cook Book—mailed FREE. 
Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms, 


*“CARBONITE”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL, 





Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 

STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and 
P.umbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 


New Ones for ’93 
“Artistic 












for '98 contains many new designs illustrating the 
newest and best ideas in Residence Architecture. Sixty 
Designs are shown, giving Floor Plans and full de- 
scription. Any one about to build can find ideas of value 
here whether they intend to spend a few hundreds for a 
cottage or thousands for a pretentious residence. Sent 
prepaid for $1.00. 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect 

185 Old Houseman Block, Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, No Dust, No Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 

Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., Box A, No. Berwick, Me. 


nm A HOT BATH 


The Minute You Want It 


ib DAY’S SELF-HEATING BATH 
om Is portable, folding; can be moved 


from room to room. Closes into 
244 x6 feet. Write for catalogue. 


THE DAY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
“WHERE AM 1 AT!" 













Have = a comfortable bed? If not, send for one of our AIR 
MATTRESSES. The only MATTRESS made that affords absolute 
rest and perfect health; no aches or pains upon rising. Combines 
cleanliness and durability. aires no springs. Indorsed by 
paysicians. Write for testimonials and price list. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


COMFORT | 


Dwellings” | 
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deavor to answer any possible question con- 
cerning authorship and literary matters. 





Ipa P.—The periodical * Table Talk” is published in 
Philadelphia. 


V. G.—The price of the book, “Talks with Homely 
Girls,” is 40 cents, postpaid. 


K.C. W.—The price of Mrs. Mary E. Bryan's * Wild 
Work ” is $1.50, postage paid. 


Mrs. pe Y.—George Bancroft, the historian, died at 
Washington, D. C., on January 17, 1891. 


Book WorM—A portrait and sketch of Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey will shortly appear in the JOURNAL. 


Canny—Edgar Wilson Nye (" Bill Nye’) was born 
in Shirley, Maine. He is married and resides in North 
Carolina. 


L. U.—Read article ‘‘ The Best Reading for Children,’ 
by Elisabeth Robinsun Scovil in the last, (February) 
JOURNAL. 





CaNapDA—A Careful examination of the publishers 
catalogues fails to reveal ** While it was Morning," by 
Virginia ‘Townsend. 


A. M. L.—The new novel by Lew Wallace is not yet 
completed. It will probably be finished and issued 
some time this year. 


M. M.—AII monthly periodicals purchase short stories, 
except the reviews, such as * The Forum” and * The 
North American Review.” 


| 


L. 8S. R.—There is no such book as “ Details,’ which 
Mr. Howells mentions in * A Chance Acquaintance” , 
it is a pretense of the romancer. 

Nancy—The highest and lowest price ever paid to a 
novelist for a novel would, [ think, be only known to 
| the writer himself; particularly the lowest price, 


A JOURNAL READER—Contributors to magazines are 
always advised when their manuscripts are accepted 
Exceptions to this rule are not made by reputable 
editors. 


D. D.—Shakespeare is supposed to have married when 
he was about eighteen years of age. You will find an 
intopenting biography of the poet attached to Knight's 
edition of his plays. 


R. C.—The manuscript of a book intended for publica 
tion for the Christmas trade of 1893 should be in the 


and it may be sent earlier. 


CURRENT EveNtTsS—Lothair, in Disraeli’s novel of 
that name, has been generally accepted as representing 
the Marquis of Bute, who became a Roman Catholic 
somewhere in the sixties. 


M. V. W.—There is an American reprint of “The 
Encyclopedia Brittanica” in thirty volumes, at $45. 
Chambers’ “ Household Encyclopedia” is in ten vol- 
umes, bound in cloth, $15. 


T. H. D.—There is only one rule in making collections 
or compilations of any sort: always obtain consent of 
the author whose — or article you desire to use. As 
a rule, permission is readily given. 


M. L. V.—‘Soule’s Synonyms’ 
authorities on synonyms. Its price is $2.25 and 20 cents 
postage. “ Campbell's Synonyms” is acheaper (50 cents 
and 5 cents postage) work, but also good. 


is one of the best 


THERESA—The music of * The Last Rose of Summer" 
was composed by Sir John Stevenson. The scenes of 
Flotow’s opera * Martha,” in which this air is intro- 
duced, are laid in England, at Richmond on the Thames. 


G. A. C.—Opinions differ as to the best novel or book 
by any author; so,in the case of George Sand or Balzac 
my Opinion of their best works might not be yours. 
Read both authors carefully and make a choice your- 
self. 


Mrs, F. L. W.—There are three books of poems by 
Eugene Field: “A Litthe Book of Western Verse,” 
$1.50; “With Trumpet and Drum,” $1.00; and “A 
Second Book of Western Verse,” 31.50. The JouRNAL 
will supply you the books. 


Cc. C.8.—" Syndicates"’ duplicate a single article to a 
number of newspapers throughout the country for 
simultaneous publication. A list of the syndicates is 
given in Eleanor Kirk’s book, * Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors,” $1, postpaid. 


CAMDEN—Robert Browning died in Venice, on De- 
cember 12, 1889. His last book, which was published 
while he was dying, was “ Asolande, Fancies and Facts,’ 
containing “Now,” “Summum Bonum,” * A Pearl 
a Girl,” “ Reverie” and “ The Epilogue.” 


M. M. F.—The most popular books of B. M. Croker 
are: “ Diana Barrington,” 2% cents; “ Pretty Miss 
Neville,” 20 cents, “ Proper Pride,” 10 cents; “Some 
One Else,” 20 cents; “ Interference,”’ 50 cents; and 
“Two Masters,” 20cents. Allare boundin paper covers 


G. A. S.—Many lists of the so-called “ten best books 


little value. 
the ten best books in the opinion of one would hardly 
be the best in the opinion of another. James Pott & 
Co., publishers, New York City, publish a list of 
the ten books considered the best by several famous 
nen and women. 


INQUIRER—We Cannot give you the date of the first 
application of the word “ Bohemian” to literary men. 
‘The term was applied to the first gypsies who entered 
France and who were Bohemians. They were not al- 
lowed to enter the city, but wandered about outside the 
gates, and itcame to pass that literary men who were 
unconventional became likened to them and were 
called Bohemians. 


ELEANORE—Charles Belmont Davis, the brother of 
Richard Harding Davis, and son of Rebecca Harding 
Davis, has as yet written only short stories, of which 
“ A Friend of the Family,” printed in “The Century,” 
is perhaps the best. He will, however, be more largely 
heard from in the future, and by following the leading 
periodicals you will doubtless encounter his work from 
timetotime. He is the junior of his brother, Richard. 


M. H.—In continuation of my answer to you in the 
December JoURNAL, I find that General Custer did pub- 
lish a book called“*My Life on the Plains.” Mrs. 


sold the work, and merged General Custer’s material 
into another book, the greater part of which is attributed 
to General Custer, but was not written*by him. It may 
be said, therefore, that no book by General Custer 
exists, unless in copies of the original edition of * My 
Life on the Plains.” 


INQUIRER—Few periodicals purchase translations of 
short stories. “Short Stories” and *“ Romance,” two 
periodicals published in New York City, make a 
specialty of them; also “ The Argonaut” of San Fran- 
cisco, and “The Times-Democrat” of New Orleans. 
(2) It is always courteous to first obtain the right of 
translation from an author, irrespective of existing 
laws or rights. (3) Submit a manuscript to only one 

riodical at atime. (4) “The Review of Reviews,” of 
New York City, will give you a very good idea of cur- 
rent literature in all countries. 


ScHOOLGIRL—It has always been supposed that Ten- 
nyson’s poem, “‘ The Lord of Burleigh,”’ was founded on 
fact, that the Earl of Exeter (the first of that title) ee | 
unhappily married, had, partly on that account, an 
partly to gratify his love of art, found pleasure in laying 
aside his rank and wandering about the country mak- 
ing friends with the peasantry. Falling ill on one of 
these excursions, he was taken care of by a poor cottager 
with whose daughter he fell in love. He procured a 
divorce from his first wife and married the village girl, 
took her to his country seat and declared his rank to 
her, welcoming her as the Lady of Burleigh (Burleigh 
is the name of the famlly seat in Stamford). But the 
lady did not live long to enjoy the honors heaped upon 
her. It is a curious coin ce that the subject of a 
lover of ap’ ntly low degree being discovered to be 
wealthy, r the wedding, is a common one in the 
ballad literature of all countries. 





hands of the publishers not later than May I next, | 








in the world” have been given, but they are of very | 
Books are matters of personal choice, and | 
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Custer tells me, however, that the original publishers 
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COOKING MADE EASY! 
Absolutely Safe > Hef BG it 
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“New Process” 


Vapor Range 


No coal, no dirt, no discomfort, never gets out of 
So simple anybody can use it. Lights like gas. 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 300-320 Perkins Ave. 
Send for Catalogue Cleveland, Ohio 


VERYBODY knows that 
wall paper, with its veg- 
etable paste and its colorings, 
in animal glue, is unsanitary 
and that to apply repeated 
layers of such is a very ‘nasty 
practice,’’ as well as danger- 
ous. Kalsomine ditto; is 
temporary, rots, rubs off, and 
scales; paint stops ‘ wall 
respiration ’’ needed to purify 
walls. Send to us for a paper 
from Mich. State Board of 
Health report, on this sub- 
ject, recommending Church’s 
Alabastine and plastico only, 
for walls of dwellings. Ala- 
may recover but cannot Dastine forms pure, perma- 
thrive.” nent and porous coatings, 
and does not require to be taken off to renew from 
time to time. Is a dry powder, ready for use by 
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An absolutely perfect cook stove. 
order. 














THE Docror.—“ One layer 
of paper is bad enough, you 
have three here. Baby 


‘““It won’t 
rub off.’’ 





4 adding water (the latest make is used in cold water 
eee x and is never sold in bulk), can be easily brushed on 
gS by any one; made in white and twelve fashionable 


tints, and in three shades, from which decorators 
make the balance of forty shades shown on their card. 

N. B.—It is not claimed that all who live within 
papered walls die much before their time, but they 
will enjoy better health with wall coatings pure, 
permanent, porous and pretty. 


ALABASTINE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send 5 cents for postage on 100 beautiful samples of Wall Paper 
and our guide, ‘‘ How to Paper, and Economy in Home Decora- 
tion,’’ will be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15c. 


Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
5 to gc. Will refer you to more than twenty thousand well satisfied 
customers. Paperhangers’ sample books, $1.00. 


Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant 


136-138 W. Madison St. 30-32 W. Thirteenth St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Two Score Years 


in business ought to count for something—guarantee experience; 
integrity; vesu/ts—make us a desirable firm to trade with. 


Life— The four Seeds, Roses, 


Vigor — cardinal 


Hardiness— sof P| ants, Trees. 


Fruitfulness — 


are always to be found in the products of our goo Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 


Our beautiful 150-page catalogue illustrates and describes many novelties and 
new varieties of Fruit and Shade Trees, Roses, Flowering Plants, Seeds, Etc. 
It’s sent free to prospective planters. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. 


Send for Alabastine Rock for Sou- 
venir; also Tint Card. 
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HIS is what Witch Cream looks like in the stores 

and this is what Witch Cream will do. It feeds 

the skin, heals chaps, smooths roughness and quiets 

irritation. Try it after shaving. It has an important 
place in the baby’s toilet basket. 


Witch Cream Clubs 


Beautiful Solid Silver Souvenir of Salem, the old 
Witch City. free. to any one who will form a Witch 
Cream Club. Drop a postal for Circular about 
Club raising 


Cc. H. & J. PRICE, Salem, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL FOR 25 CENTS 


Care of the TEETH 


‘is of great importance. 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


Runifoam 


Miss Goodhue, of Wakefield, 
Mass., writes as follows : 









‘‘T received your samj*: of 

Rubifoam. I must say it is simply exquisite. 
Not only beautifying and cleansing the 
teeth, but stimulating the gums and re- 
moving all unpleasant taste from the mouth. 
I ain sure no lady’s toilet table can be per- 
fect in its appointments unless graced by a 
bottle of this delightful compound. I deem 
it worthy of a place beside ‘ Hoyt’s German 
Cologne,’ which has been an old friend of 
mine for many years.’’ 

Price, 25 cents. At all druggists. 

Sample vial mailed free. Address 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Buttermilk 


Toilet Soap 


makes the face and 
hands as soft as vel- 
vet, whitens the skin 
and is the grandest 
complexion _ beauti- 
fier in the world. 





Price. 25 cents If 
your dealer does not 
keep it. send 12 cents 
for a full-size sample 
cake. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
84 Adams Street, Chicago 


Cee OC TION UNS RENGT 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. Y. 

















SUGGESTIONS 
FOR MOTHERS & 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL,$) 
TISAI LTA este OS 


Questions of interest to mothers will be 
cheerfully answered in this column whenever 
possible—ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


CHILDREN’S TEETH 


M °c advice is givento young mothers about the 
pohe’s first teeth, in regard to diet, treatment, etc. 
1 would like to carry the advice a little farther and 
make a strong protest against the sacrifice of what is 
Known as the “sixth year molars” As these teeth 
appear at an early age it is very natural for the mother 
to think that they belong to the first set. And as they 
come at a ume when the child is probably going through 
the ills of childhood, as scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
measles, etc.. they are more liable to possess defective 
enamel than any of the other teeth, and consequently 
soonest to decay. Indeed there are, frequently, cases 
where there are cavities in these teeth when they 
appears through the gums. Now, as the mother is 
liable to think that these are temporary teeth she gives 
them no attention until they are so badly decayed that 
there is no relief except extraction. Thus, the child is 
deprived of the most important of the Ft me gr 
teeth. As they are the first and largest of this set, a 
large portion of the masticating surface is lost, thus 
doing much to injure digestion. These teeth are the 
key to the arch, and if extracted the arch becomes 
much shortened by the absorption of the alveolar proc- 
ess, thus causing the teeth to crowd each other, pro- 
ducing irregularities. If these teeth are properly cared 
for, they will last for years and may for a lifetime. 
Now, how to tell the sixth year molars is the thought 
that suggests itself. The temporary set consists of ten 
teeth in each jaw, and the last of these to appear are the 
second molars, which come when the child is from 
twenty to thirty months of age. The next to appear 
are the sixth year molars, one on each side above and 
below. The child will lose the baby molars in front of 
these teeth when nine or ten years of age, and will not 
get the second permanent molars posterior to these 
until abont twelve years of age. Hence the importance 
of preserving these teeth for masticating purposes, as 
well as for the preservation of the shape of the jaw. 
Until the child is old enough to use a brush, the teeth 
should be gently rubbed every morning and evening 
with a soft cloth dipped in tepid water. P. 


THE WARDROBE OF AN INFANT 


I looking over my old JOURNALS I have failed to find 
the amount and oany of material required for an 
infant’s wardrobe. Will you kindly tell me the quantity 
and quality of flannel for bands and shirts, also the 
amount of goods it takes to make the little slips and 
dresses ? Mrs. FRANK K 


There have been many suggestions on this 
subject. You will find all the necessary in- 
formation in “A Baby's Requirements,” 
which will be sent you from the JourNnaL 
office for twenty-five cents. 


THUMB SUCKING 


MOTHERS. don't let baby habitually suck his thumb 

or fingers. There are two serious objections to 
this habit—the constant sucking causes an excessive 
flow of saliva, exhausting the strength of the child, and 
deforming the mouth. The bones of a child are soft in 
infancy, and the constant pressure against them will 
change their shape. The thumb pressing under the 
upper jaw Causes it to protrude, and its pressing against 
the under jaw causes it to recede. So, if you do not wish 
your child's jaws to be deformed, break up this habit 
atonce. The best way to accomplisb this is to tie the 
offending finger up in muslin, which has been saturated 
in a solution of quinine. The knowledge of the injuri- 
ous results of thumb sucking has been learned from 
bitter experience. Itis a very difficult habit to cure, so 
it is best to prevent its formation, if possible. When 
there is a tendency to it, follow the suggestion of cover- 
ing the fingers, or touch them with a paste made of one- 
eighth mustard to seven-eighths cornstarch moistened 
with water, 


AMUSEMENT FOR CHILDREN 


fMHOUGHTFUL mothers try to devise ways and 

means of entertaining their littleones, In planning 
such, ifinstruction can be gained as well as amusement, 
al) the better. One play that includes both these objects 
is that of “ Keeping Store.” For this game a tableis fitted 
up for a counter and different articles properly priced 
are placed thereon. Each child is supplied with toy 
money. The children take turn about in being mer- 
chantand customer. By playing this game the children 
learn the probable price of the different articles; how to 
buy and sell, and to make change correctly. ‘ Post- 
office’ is also an amusing and instructive play. For it 
a place is fitted up for a postoffice, with a Jetter-box. 
The children greatly enjoy writingjletters, posting them 
and calling for their mail. ‘ Frcoebel’s Kindergarten 
Occupations for the Family” furnish unlimited amuse- 
ment, combined with instruction. They are a series 
of boxes containing material, designs and directions 
for stick laying in different forms, network drawing, 
perforating colored papers in patterns, braiding strips 
of paper in different designs, work with corks and peas, 
cutting and folding paper, map basket making, etc. 
The price is about seventy-five cents for each gift. 


THE BATHING APRON 


HE best one for the purpose is a double flannel one, 
with a piece of rubber cloth between. Take two 
yards of soft flannel, scantily gather one end of flannel 
on a band, and sew four buttons on band, Extend the 
ends of band sufficiently to button around the waist. 
Alsvu gather the other end of flannel! scantily, and face. 
Work four buttonholes in the facing to correspond with 
buttons in the band. Work buttonholes in one end of 
rubber cloth, button this to the band, then fold up the 
lower half of flannel and button this to the band also 
When necessary to launder, the rubber cloth can easily 
be removed. Flannel is preferable to any other goods 
for such aprons, as it readily absorbs moisture, and is 
not cold and clammy to the touch when wet, as is cotton 
oods. One of the lower corners can be embroidered, if 
esired. Sopnia N. REDDIN JENKINS. 


Any mother who has not already provided 
herself with one of these aprons should do so 
with as little delay as possible. She will find 
it of the greatest possible service not only as a 

rotection for her own gown but as a great 
1elp toward securing comfort to the baby dur- 
ing the bathing operation. 


THE HURRIED MOTHER 


AM sometimes without a cook and find it necessary 
to study time in the preparation of a meal for my 
pow =O Omelettes are always acceptable, and are 
quickly and easily prepared. I make them of cold 
boiled rice, cold boiled or mashed Irish potatoes, some- 
times adding bread crumbs if not enougb of the ma- 
terial, and add three, four or five eggs, a half cup. of 
sweet milk or cold boiled milk. salt and pepper. The 
sriddle and lard on it must be heated smoking hot. 
our on the mixture. When it has cooked around the 
edges turn it over to the middle from each side, making 
an oblong. Turn it upside down on a long dish. and 
serve hot. Cold boiled hominy can be cut in slices and 
browned with a little butter in a hot pan. 


TO MAKE FRENCH TOAST 


SE one egg to three-quarters of a cup of sweet milk, 
add salt and pepper, and beat well. Quickly dip 
slices of bread in this and fry with a very little fat on 
smoking hot griddle. Serve with a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon mixed with one-half cup sugar 
For years our housewife has prided herself on her 
always beautiful bread, but the task of washing the 
bow! in which it had risen was the disagreeable part of 
the process. Now. she greases it with lard before the 
sponge is put in to rise. also the top of the sponge. It 
comes out so clean there is no longer dread of the nec- 
essary cleansing. She also now kneads the sponge on 
the moulding board before the first rising. It quickens 
the process, and makes the sponge smoother. er test 
for baking is to turn the bread from the pans when she 





cannot hear the slightest noise on putting her ear to it. 
It is silent when Cone. 
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When Three are Company 


Duets, trios and all concerted pieces cannot be rendered with 


satisfaction if the piano be out of tune. 


There is a piano which 


does not easily get out of tune, owing to the extreme care taken 


in selecting materials and in putting them together. 


Do you want a new piano? 
organ on a new upright or grand? 


It is 


& The 
Do you want to exchange an old square or an 
If you do, we want your name and address. 


To get them we will mail a copy of ‘*The Teacher’s and Musician’s Diary for 
1893’ to your music teacher if you will send us his or her address and your own. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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$50 «$200 Saved 


e—tvona PEAN®O or ORGAN. Wesell from our factory at whole- 
sale prices direct to the public, saving them all agents’ and dealers’ 
exorbitant profits. eare selling one thousand Pianos 
and Organs per month hat tells the story better than 
words. Send for our new catalogue, illustrated in 
colors, F REE to any address. It gives the wholesale prices 
Fon the newest and finest saytes of PLANOSand O ANS 
——— k and “For our sh methods of selling them 


or Cash or on Easy Payments, 


’ Write for Special Offers, Every Sale a Bargain. 
4 Organs from $35. Pianos from $175. We 
do the largest direct trade in the world. Wou can 
Visit our factory FREE if you live within 
. 200 miles of us. 

a FE NOTE .—We are absolutely 


a i References : responsible 


for all our 

i tract 

h\ First National contracts. 
mL Bank and all * — 
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,the great 
B- Commercial 
P Agencies. 


“NO PAY. 








Allinstruments shipped on free trial. 
Warranted or ten years. ) 
Write for CATALOGUE at once to MNS 
* RELIABLE, | WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 





PAPA GONTIER--Brilliant earmine, lovely buds, 
MADAME DE GRAW, new--Beautital bright pink, fragrant. 
QUEEN’S SCARLET--Rieh velvety crimson. 


Are Large, Vigorous Plants, specially prepared for Summer 
Blooming. We grow them by the hundred thousand, and can 
send you large plants by express, or smaller ones by mail. 
i antee satisfaction either way. 
Here are 6 Beautiful Everblooming Roses we will send you for only 50¢: 


We guar- 


SNOWFLAKE, new--A superb pure white Rose. 
PERLE DES JARDINS--Clear golden yellow. 
CATHERINE MERMET--Lovely pink, magnificent buds and flowers. 


6 FINE PLANTS OF ABOVE CHOICE ROSES, SECURELY PACKED, BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR 60c. 
Our Grand Catalogue (120 pages; superbly illustrated) of New Roses 


Hardy Plants, Summer Flowers, 


ulbs, Vines, Ornamental Shrubs and 


Choice Seeds goes FREE with every order, or mailed free to all who write for 
it, enclosing 6¢ stamps for postage. 


C. YOUNG & SONS’ CO., /406 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Used by people 
of refinement for over a quarter of 


a century. Sold Everywhere. 
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FOR ART WORKERS 
Cp. BY MAUDE HAYWOOD ».&3} 
Under this heading I will be glad to answer 


every month, questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MauDE HAYWOOD. 


ee SART HELPS 
3) 


STUDENTS—A good paste for stretching water color 
aper is made by melting a small lump of glue (about 
he size of a walnut) in strong flour paste. 


J. M. B.—The Academy of Design, Twenty-third 
street and Fourth avenue, New York City, holdsaspring 
exhibition of pictures. You should write to the secre- 
tary for conditions and date for sending in the paintings. 


L. G. W.—I am cony that your article and pencil 
sketches are not exactly available for use in ny 4 de- 
partment. You omitted to inclose your address, but if 
you will send it to me your work shall be returned to 
you. 


AN INQUIRER—Stout paper may be prepared for 
sketching in oils by giving it a bath of size. Melt the 
size in boiling water and pour it intoashallowtin. Im- 
merse each sheet of paper until it is thoroughly satu- 
rated, then hang it up to dry fastened by the two upper 
corners. 


A READER OF THE JOURNAL—Neither in this column 
nor by mail can I undertake to recommend by name 
any firm as likely to take designs. Every artist must 
find the market for his or her work themselves. Art 
periodicals might be open to consider the designs you 
speak of. 


SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS—Those who write ask- 
ing questions as to the terms and curriculum of various 
training schools, would do much better to address their 
inquiries direct to the schools in question, such infor- 
mation being willingly supplied by them through their 
regular printed circulars. 


Frep—Wash drawings are usually made in water 
colors, with black and Chinese white; the particular 
black used is a matter of choice, the qualities requisite 
being that it should _— a rich shadow and soft grayish 
half tones. Lampblack is liked by many, but is by no 
means universally employed. 


L. H.—Judging from the pencil drawings sent me, I 
should think you might possibly find it worth while to 
study to become a designer for wall paper or textile 
fabrics. You would need training and much hard 
study to turn your work to practical account. In their 
present form I do not think your designs would find 
any market. 


E. B. R.—The choice of still-life studies is so wide that 
it must be governed by individual taste. A bird’s nest, 
with the eggs in it, together with a handful of apple 
blossoms, makes a pretty group, while a basket of eggs, 
a brown pitcher, with a willow pattern plate upright 
in the background, makes an effective color study. 
Fish or game make good subjects, but are more difficult 
of execution, 


Mrs. R. J.—Set the palette for the deer’s head with 
ivory black, raw umber, burnt sienna, raw sienna, yel- 
low ochre and white. A bluish gray background may 
be chosen. (2) In the article in the December JouRNAL 
on the decoration of Christmas gifts you will find the 
information to help you in making the booklet or 
calendar. Your other questions are answered in the 
replies to ‘A. E. H.”’ and to “An Inquirer” in this 
column, 


Cc. T. A.—The readiest method of protecting wet can- 
vases on a sketching expedition is by means of small 
corks provided with needle-points, which, being inserted 
in the opposite corners of a canvas, allow the latter to 
be laid againat 4 flat surface without fear of in- 
jury. Provided with these an artist can lay two can- 
vases of the same size face to face, and kept from com- 
ing in contact by the corks placed between, they can 
be safely carried. 


CHESTNUT HILL—If your question is with regard to 
drawing for illustration, you will possibly find Ham- 
merton’s “Graphic Arts" answers your requirements. 
It contains much useful information. An intelligent 
study of the best illustrated periodicals will prove of 
great practical benefit. It is absolutely necessary, in 
order to become a good illustrator. to obtain a thorough 
pt gery | in the ee of drawing—if possible in a 

rst-rate training school. 


L. S.—For the decoration of china, Reoperiy prepared 
mineral colors must be employed. For the ordinary 
overglaze painting usually undertaken by amateurs, 
La Croix colors are the kind most frequently employed. 
The action of the heat in the kiln incorporates the 
colors with the glaze, the actual alteration in the hues 
not being very great, and with a properly regulated fir- 
ing can easily allowed for by the artist. Oil paints 
cannot possibly be used for this purpose. 


A. E. H.—When painting green grapes in oils, use 
raw umber and cobalt blue for the shadows, lemon 
yellow or pale lemon yellow mixed with ivory black, 
with the addition of emerald green in places for the 
local color, and cobalt blue, yellow ochre and white for 
the bluer tones. The color of purple grapes is obtained 
with crimson lake and Antwerp blue, using white in 
the high lights but in the deep shadows ompior ing the 
pn quite pure, and making the reflected lights very 
crimson. 


ALTHEA—Yours is rather a difficult letter to answer 
satisfactorily. There are many, who, like yourself, 
would weary give up their present employment, if 
they could see their way clear to study art and earn their 
living simultaneously. Without knowing anything defi- 
nite of the abilities of those asking me similar questions 
to yours, I should be inclined to discourage the \dea sug- 

ested, on the principle that nineteen persons out of 
wenty, perhaps ninety-nine out of a hundred, would 
not have the ability to prove successful, while on the 
other hand true talent will always find its way forward 
by the sheer force of its energy. Write to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, with regard to 
their offers of a free art education. 


Younae ArtTist—The “ high lights” of a picture are 
those points on which the strongest light is concentrated. 
In studies painted in brilliant sunshine the high lights 
are strong and sharply defined ; in cases where the 
lighting of the landscape is seen under a more diffused 
light they are blended softly into the adjoining half- 
tones. (2) Water is made to look transparent by a 
careful painting of the reflections cast by the objects 
above it, and by the color of the sky overhead. Re- 
member that water has really no color of its own but 
takes its tone entirely from the surroundings which are 
essentially variable in character. (3) A good medium 
for oil painting is made by mixing linseed oil (not 
boiled), copal varnish and spirits of turpentine in equal 
parts. 


E. L. P.—In order to prepare glass for etching upon it, 
the surface may be covered with a coat of wax, which 
is poured over the - after having been melted, and 
is allowed to set. The design is drawn in the wax with 
a fine steal point; a strong needle would answer the 
purpose if fixed in a convenient handle. A powerful 
acid is then carefully poured over the work which, of 
course, only acts on the parts exposed by the indenting 
of the wax with the needle. By stopping up the more 
delicate lines with wax after the first acid bath, por- 
tions of the design may be bitten deeper in the glass. 
The acid most generally used, namely, hydrofluoric 
acid, isso extremely dangerous when handled without 
care, even by those who know its deadly properties, 
that I have named it with reluctance, being unwilling 
to ane the responsibility of recommending any one to 
use it. 


O.rve—A moderate outfit in oils should include, be- 
sides the colors, a wooden palette, Ss of a light 
color, a palette knife, a supply of small and medium- 

brushes, a mahl stick and some linen rags. e 
medium may be of spirits of turpentine, copal varnish 
and linseed oil mixed in equal parts. A list of the most 
necessary colors are as follows : Silver white, ivory black, 
vandyke brown, raw umber, raw sienna, burnt sienna, 
yellow ochre, yellow chrome, lemon chrome, indigo, 
Antwerp blue, cobalt, emerald green, terra verte, In- 
dian red, Venetian red, crimson lake, scarlet vermilion ; 
of the more expensive, rose madder and the cadmiums, 
as well as lemon yellow, are the most useful, and the 
latter are really indispensable for painting yellow flow- 
ers. For studies, academy board may be employed, 


but where possible canvas will be found a preferable 
ground to work upon. 
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SIDE -TALKS 
= WITH GIRLS‘ 
sat RUTH ASHMORE ah 


Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE. 







E. B.—A girl of seventeen wears her dresses just below 
her ankles. 


A.—Whether your friend be at home or not it is proper 
for;you to leave a card. 


J. N.—It is considered in better taste to say “drink” 
rather than “ eat” soup. 


H. O. C.—Articles on the care of the complexion were 
given in the January JOURNAL. 


M. T.—I should advise you not to give your picture 
to any man except the one you expect to marry. 


X. Y. Z.—I have said a number of times that it is not 
in good taste for a young man to take a lady’s arm. 


CuicaGo—I would not advise your going with a young 
man to skate in the evening, unless you were to join a 
party. 


J. H. B.—If an engagement has been announced to 
ey by letter, a letter of congratulation in answer will 
proper. 


MABEL—If you wish to ask a blessing on your food 
and are ata public table do it silently and without, if 
possible, attracting attention. 


MARGARET— Washing the neck frequently with warm 
water and soap and rubbing in cold cream will tend to 
whiten and make it plumper. 


BERTHA—No matter how much you may love the 
man, I cannot agree with you in your desire to marry 
without the consent of your parents. 


LILLIAN—The choking up. of which you complain, 
is, I should think, of sufficient importance to require 
your consulting a physician about it. 


J. N.—Clip off the fringe of skin that is so irritating 
about your nails, and after that heal your fingers by 
putting on some cold cream every night. 


A FAITHFUL READER—The engagement ring is worn 
on the third anes of the left hand, and serves as a 
guard for the wedding ring after one is married. 


CreciL—A bride's linen should be marked with her 
own initials, those of the name she is to bear never being 
used until after she is married. This rule never varies. 


VioLa—There would be no impropriety in your ask- 
ing the young man, whom you had met so often when 
veuns your aunt, to call upon you when he is in your 
city. 


A READER-—It Is not necessary to acknowledge wed- 
ding cards, except by calling, or sending your card 
on the day when the newly married pair are to be at 

ome. 


X. Y. Z.—A hostess says her farewells to her guests 
in the drawing-room, and does not accompany them to 
thestreet door. (2) Tt is not in good taste to ask men to 
give you their pictures, 


Anx1ovus—In making an application to a free library 
it will be necessary to give your name and address, 
and the name and address of some reliable person who 
will vouch for your honesty. 


A. F. Y.—It would not be in good taste for you to send 
a resignation to the club of which yee are a member 
because of a death in your family; simply remain away 
during the period of your mourning. 


M. E. P.—In making a call, whether it be the first or 
not, it is always proper to leave your card; if there be 
no one to take it place it, as you leave, either on a table 
in the drawing-room, or one in the hail. 


Muriet—There is no impropriety in accepting flowers 
or sweets from some one whom you know very well 
but it is decidedly improper to accept a costly piece o 
jewelry from a man who is merely a friend. 


A. P.—Thank you very much for all your kind 
wishes to me. Personally, as long as dancing is con- 
fined to the home circle, I do not object to it, but I do 
not advocate promiscuous dancing, or public balls, 


A CONSTANT READER—The rubber gloves to which 
7a refer can be gotten at any of the —_ rubber stores ; 
f they are not in yourown town the address of one can 
be gotten from the merchant who has the largest gen- 
eral store. 


A CONSTANT READER—A man who would come into 
one’s house, take out papers, look through one’s private 
belongings and talk about them, is a person to be delib- 
erately cut, and your reason for doing this should be told 
among your friends. 


BABE AND OTHERS—A number of letters in regard 
to Christmas gifts came to me long after the Christmas 
number had gone to press. I can only say that I trust 
the writers found all the information they wished for in 
the Christmas JOURNAL, 


.U. F. aNnD N, M.—It would certainly be in very bad 
taste to assist a man friendin putting on his overcoat 
after church; and unless he saw that you had some 
difficulty in assuming your coat, it is not necessary for 
him to offer to assist you. 


MARIAN—There is only one cure for self-consciousness, 
and that is an absolute forgetting of one’s self and con- 
stant thought of the comfort and happiness of others. 
Self-consciousness is merely a form of selfishness, and 
deserves no consideration whatever. 


May—A gentleman would inquire for the “ ladies," 
and not ag for the daughter of the house ; if he forget 
to do this, it is quite proper for your mother to come 
into the room and remain either for a little while, or 
during his entire visit, as she pleases. 


HYACINTH—When a newly made acquaintance says 
he is very glad to meet you, it is only necessary to 
simply smile, or else to say: “ You are very kind.” It 
a young man ask your permission to write to you, he 
should, of course, send the first letter. 


LILLIAN—The market is overcrowded with what you 
call pretty — things. I would advise you, if you 
wish to sell your work, to place it in the town where 
you live; let your friends know that it is for sale, that 
ner may tell others, and in this way awaken interest 

n it. 


JENNIE H.—To make collections of stray poems 
from magazines and papers is a delightful and profit- 
able persona! enjoyment. But do not think you can 
make money by it. The compilations of “home 
oe = already in the market fill all the demand for 

ks of that sort. 


MERCEDES—The bride who is to wear a light blue 
gown should have blue satin fe pay and blue silk 
stockings, while her gloves should be creamy white. 
Bridesmaids in pink should have slippers and stockings 
to match their dresses, and either white or pink gloves, 
as fancy may dictate. 


Mrna—Write, “My Dear Mr. Smith, I shall be very 

lad to go with you to hear Dr. Talm: on next Sun- 

ay evening. ith all good wishes, I am, Very cor- 
dially, Dorothy Miller.” (2) In speaking to a newly 
married couple, congratulate the bridegroom and wish 
all happiness to the bride. 


Lovise V.—I do think that because of your earnest 
wish, the love you so desire willcome to you. I am 
lad it I have been of any help to you, and thank you 
‘or the expression of this help. It will give me great 
pleasure to receive your peo, which will be one more 
among my gallery of gir! 


L. M. B.—There are many ways of letting a bashful 
lover see that he will not be repulsed, but it is im i- 
ble for me to tell you just how. I must confess that I 
do not believe, if the man really loves a girl and the 
goouey the same tion socially, that her wealth w 
keep him from her of his love. 





ANNIE LauRIE—I should think a traveling costume 
would be most appropriate for the bride to wear when 
the wedding is to take place in the parlor of a hotel. 
(2) Olives may be taken from the dish in one’s fingers, 
or if there is a spoon furnished for this purpose one 
would naturally use it in helping one’s self. 


Ma GUERITE—If your face be very broad, I should 
advise your wearing your hair off your forehead, and, 
if it be not becoming to youin an unbroken line, part 
it slightly at one side. I should think that the pains 
of your k hair closely to your head in a long brai 
or long loops would tend to make your face look oval. 


Jesstx A.—Unless the nails of your canary are very 
long, I would not advise you to cut them. If there 
should be a bird fancier near you take your bird 
to him, inasmuch as the operation should be done care- 
fully and by some one who understands it. A canary 
= o- a soft, tender creature that it is very easy to 

urt it. 


RosEBUD—When walking, if by any turn the gentle- 
man should be brought on the inside of the pavement, 
he simply waits until another turn brings him back to 
his proper place. If there bea long, straight walk ahead 
he might quickly pass back of the lady, and so gain the 
outer side, but he would not do this if it were night, and 
the lady had his arm. 


A Kansas Girri—If you desire to nndertake nursin; 
as a profession you must expect to nurse both men an 
women. Ofcourse, after you have gone through the 
training school you can refuse to nurse any but women, 
but this objection, to my way of thinking, is a very 
foolish one, for if you long to care for the sick it should 
be irrespective of sex. 


EVELINE 8.—A plain cloth or stuff gown, dark in 
color, will be proper to travel in, and will also be a 
suitable dress to wear in the morning at the hotels 
where you will stop; in the evening a walking dress 
that is a little more elaborate may be assumed, but con- 
spicuous dressing of any kind is considered in bad form 
for such a public place as a hotel dining-room. 


L. B.—It is fair to presume that the gentleman would 
not have shown you the attention he did unless being in 

our company was very pleasant to him. As, after 
eaving New York, you have heard nothing from him, 
I certainly should not advise your sending him a present 
on his birthday, as it would seem like wishing to culti- 
= an acquaintance that he had been quite willing to 
et go. 


QuEENY—At a five o’clock wedding the beidegzoom, 
ushers, and, indeed, all the men connected with the 
bridal party, should wear light trousers, dark waistcoats 
and black frock coats. The friends of the bridegroom, 
who may wish to send the bride presents and do not 
know her address can easily find it out by applying to 
him, which they would assuredly do if they wished to 
have it very much. 


M. T. C.—I do not think it would be in good taste to 
send earrings to your betrothed instead of an engage- 
ment ring. A gir) of fifteen should not wear a diamond 
ring. (2) There is an idea thatin giving a pin, one offers 
agg. that, being sharp, will cut love; of course, 
this is only a superstition, but if you have any feelin 
about it give a penny to the person who presen 
you with the pin, and in this way buy it. 


CLaRA—In signing your name to any letter written 
in the first person, you put it, “Clara Smith.” This 
rule applies whether it is a business or a personal letter. 
In a business letter “ Mrs.” or “ Miss” may, if desired, 
be put in brackets before the signature. In writing a 
very formal letter it is wisest to have it in the third 
person, and then, of course, you would say, ‘* Mrs.” or 
‘Miss Smith” “desire to announce,” or “order to be 
sent,” or whatever is proper. 


Mary JANE-—It is quite proper to ask a young man 
to call on you when he has expressed a desire to do so. 
(2) A wrapper should not be worn outside of one’s own 
room ; a tea-gown may be worn between three and six 
o'clock in one’s own home, or when visiting at a house 
where the hostess, assuming such a gown, suggests that 
her guest should also put one on. (3) When you are 
out driving with a man friend, you certainly have the 
right to suggest the time to return home. 


F. 8. J.—I have gone through exact] 
that you will have to. Though cook- 
help to you, the best teacher is experience. Do not be 
too ambitious, but begin by trying to cook simple dishes 
well. Time has taught me that itis much easier to get 
up an elaborate dish, the sauce of which may hide its defi- 
ciencies, than to roast a piece of beef well, or to boila 
leg of mutton as it should be. The only road to good 
cooking is experience. Good luck t* you. 


J.S.—Itis not necessary to send a written regret to 
an “at home”; simply send your visiting card, with 
nothing written on it, so that it will arrive the day 
or evening of the affair. An invitation toan ‘at home” 
does not necessitate a call after, but it is in good taste to 
make one if you have been unable to accept the invita- 
tion. No acknowledgment of announcement cards is 
necessary unless you are very intimate with the people 
— to send either a present or a letter of congrat- 
ulation. 


the experience 
ks may be of 


G. J. M.—It is by no means unusual for the complexion 


and hair to darken as one grows older. Try rubbing 
vaseline well into the scalp to make your hair grow 
thicker. Cold cream will heal chapped lips provided it is 


put on properly, that is, it should be softened, and not 

searey puton at night, but carefully rubbed into the lips 

each time you go out and facethe windorcold. (2) A girl 

of sixteen should wear her dresses well below the ankles, 

5 a yet they should not be what are known as long 
resses. 


Kittie B.—For a dark-haired girl a pretty masquer- 
ade costume is that representing snow ; the dress should 
be of white cashmere, trimmed with swansdown, and 
having pendant crystals to imitate the icicles; the 

loves should be trimmed with swansdown, diamond 

ust thickly sprinkled over the hair, and a pointed 

ood made of white fur should be worn for a while and 
then swung on the arm byits ribbons. A large bunch 
of — should be in a small fur pouch hanging at 
one side. 


MOLLIE—You say that you are thin and pale. 
slight cough and dark rings about your eyes. T would 
suggest that you give up all pleasures that do not per- 
mit your going to bed early, that you be careful in your 
diet, take regular exercise, and while you make an 
effort to get plenty of fresh air, be careful to avoid 
draughts. (2) If the jeweler in your own town has not 
the college pins he can very easily get them for you 
from one of the large jewelry stores in New York or 
Philadelphia. 


Srivra—Grace Greenwood is the nom de plume of 
Mrs. 8. J. Lippincott. (2) Evening gloves that come to 
the elbow are usually wrinkled a little and not stretched 
out in a perfectly plain way. (3) The custom of receiv- 
ing on New Year’s Day has almost entirely died out. 
(4) When visiting cards are folded in the centre it means 
that they were left in person, but this is a custom more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. Thank 
you very much for your kind words. A blessing is 
always such a help and a joy to me. 


MANY GIRLS—A great many of my girls have writ- 
ten to me inquiring as to the way og should proceed 
to take up literature as a profession. The only advice I 
can give them is this: If you have an idea that seems to 
you good and can clothe it in words that tell its story 
well, do this and send the copy to an editor. There is 
no royal road to literature; an original idea, a good 
story is eagerly taken and paid for, but for mediocrity 
there is no demand. The idea that your manuscripts 
will not receive attention is a false one, for editors are 
= ae in searching for something new to chance 
osing 


To SCORES OF My Grris—A great many of my girls 
have written to me expressing a desire for my picture. 
Iam sure they will smile when they know that I, who 
would advise them against being governed by any 
superstition, have a foolish idea about having my photo- 
graph taken, and there does not exist a picture of Ruth 
Ashmore. Instead of sending them my picture, the 
best I can do is to give my love to them and my hope— 
my ardent hope—that my girls will make noble and 
brave women, and that they will forgive the woman 
who cares for them this little bit of—what shall I call 
it—superstition or queerness? 


F. 8.—The eldest unmarried daughter is ‘ Miss 
Smith”; this rule always obtains no matter how many 
married sisters she may have. Receiving an invitation 
to aclub affair with the card of one of the members, 
simply means that be has sent you this invitation, and 
not that he pro to be your escort at the time. It is 
impossible for you to absolutely know what you claim 
about the young man; such stories are usually gossip, 
but even if you believe them, provided he be polite to 
te you have no right to cut him. Sinners are not 

rought to see the nny | of virtue by severity. Kind- 
ness and consideration do very much more for them 
in that way. Many years —> good Christian wrote: 
“Sugar catches more flies t vinegar.” And that is 
just as true to-day as it was when it was first written. 


havea 
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FOR 4 EARLY TOMATOES! 


$I 10 THIS WONDERFUL 


‘“*EARLIEST TOMATO in the WORLD” 


is just what every one wants. It has proved the earliest 
and best by the side of every variety. It bears abun- 
dantly of large bright red tomatoes, very smooth, of ex- 
cellent quality, extremely solid all through, with only 
a few seeds and free 

. from rot. My plants 

set in garden last of 
May produced full size 
ripe tomatoes July 2, 
and were pronounced a 
perfect wonder by all 
who saw them grow- 
ing. After you once 
test them you will 
grow no others, for 
they grow so rapidly. 
Seed was sown in hot 
bed in Aprit. I want 
a big record for this 
tomato in 1893, and will 
pay $500 in cash to 
a'person growing a ripe 
tomato in 75 days from 
the date the seed is 
sown. Also to the 
; = = person growing a ripe 
oe ae tomato in the least 
number of days from day seed is sown ; $125 for next and 
$75 for next. Beware of Imitations, for I am in- 
troducer and own all the seed. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAG is all head and sure 
to head, very uni- 

form, of large size, firm and fine in texture, excellent 
quality, and a good keeper. Iwill pay $100 for the 
heaviest head grown from my seed in 1893 and $50 for 
the next heaviest. Single heads have weighed over 




















60 pounds. 

GIANT SILVER QUEEN ONION sue 
and handsomest ever offered. Single specimens, under 
sworn testimony, have weighed over ounds. They 


are of mild and delicate flavor, grow rapidly, ripen early, 
flesh white and handsome. I will pay 100 for the 
heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1893, and $50 for 
the next heaviest 


ALICE PANSY creaitea 


a sensation everywhere. 
They are the largest and 
contain the greatest number 
of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any 
ansy ever offered. I offer 

500 in cash to a person 
growing a Blossom of the 
“Alice Pansy”? in 1893, 
from my seed, 444 inches in 
diameter, and $300 for the 
largest blossom grown, $100 
for second, $50 for third, $50 
for fourth, $50 for fifth, and 
$50 for sixth. Try this and 
get some beauties. 


rticulars of all prizes in | Ad : Ee 
particulars of ail prises in lp A) LIC Ev 
MY CATALOGUE. Sita’ S33 mat 500 


offered in premiums; $900 is 
offered persons sending me the largest number of customers by July 
1; $500 for ‘the largest club orders; $100 for the largest farmer's 
order; and every one will be paid July 1. rs. T. B. Young, 
Rock City, Ill.. sent largest club order in 1892, and I paid her $500. 
Her photograph is in catalogue. Don’t buy a seed until you 
see it. Priceslow. @1 customers get 50 cents extra of their 
selection FREE. 
R I will send a package each of * Earliest To- 
mato in the World,” Sure Head Cab- 
bage, Giant Silver Queen Onion and Alice Panay with 
my Catalogue for only 25 eta. Every person sendiug silver, P. 
N. or M. O. for the above collection will receive free a package 
Mammoth Prize Tomato, which grows over 14 feet high, and 
this year I will pay $500 to any person growing one weighing 4 Ibs. 
It CAN be done. If two persons send for two collections to- 
ether each will receive Free a package of ** Wonder of the 
orld ane. They originated among a tribe of Indians, 
stalks grow large as broom handle and pods 18 inches long. Beans 
white. It is a wonder, and such a curiosity was never heard of be- 


fore. Address F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, N. Y. 











Maule’s Seeds 


No gardener or small fruit 
grower can afford to be without 
our new SEED AND PLanT Book. 
IT IS A WONDER. A few 
of its special features are 700 
Illustrations; $2750 in Cash 
Prizes; beautiful colored Plates; 
everything good, old or new. It 
is mailed free to all inclosing six 
cents in stamps for return post- 
age (less than one-third its cost). 


Write to-day and mention THE LApIEs’ Home 
JourRNAL. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
Philadelphia 








“Tyrian” 


Plant Sprinkler 


Plants and flowers quickly sprinkled, 
receiving the moisture in Nature’s way— 
upon the foliage. No soaking of the eartt 
—so injurious to potted plants. For house 
or garden. Neat, convenient and useful. 


Also very useful for sprinkling cloth 
ing in the laundry; for spraying cloth- 
ing and carpets to prevent inroads of 
moths and bugs; for deodorizing; for 
spraying disinfectants in the sick room. 


Sold at seed, drug and rubber stores. 
If you fail to find it, we will send direct, 
postpaid, for regular price, 75 cents. 





TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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A CASE THAT HAS ATTRACTED 
MUCH ATTENTION © 





A Well-known Citizen Whose Life was De- 
spaired of is Again Enjoying Health and 
Strength—The Particulars of His Remark- 
able Cure as Related to a Reporter of the 
Crawfordsville Journal 


Crawfordsville, Ind., Journal. 


There is probably no man better known in 
this city than G. M. Johnson, or “ Mit,” as he 
is familiarly called by everybody. Six months 
ago it was the common remark that ‘poor Mit 
had but a few more days of his life,” his phys- 
ical condition being such that not one of his 
hundreds of friends had the slightest hope of 
his surviving thesummer. He had about aban- 
doned all hope himself, evidently, and was 
confined to his room and bed, unable to walk or to 
attend to any business whatever. A represent- 
ative of this paper, who has ,enjoyed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Mr. Johnson for a long 
number of years, met him walking briskly up 
street to-day, and in astonishment inquired of 
him what had brought so wonderful a change in 
his appearance and condition. 

‘*What has done ail this, Mr. Johnson?” 
was the question put to him. 

‘Well, sir, four p’s did it, and what I mean by 
four p’s is Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, a remedy which I consider invaluable.” 

Our reporter was at once interested, and asked 
Mr. Johnson to give him briefly the particulars of 
his illness and his wonderfulcure. ‘ Well,” said 
Mr. Johnson, ‘‘for a number of years I have 
had a complication of troubles, the most serious 
being spinal and nervous trouble, which, as you 
know, brought me pretty near death’s gate. 
My friends despaired of my recovery, and I had 
but little hope myself of ever being about act- 
ively again. My health kept going from bad 
to worse, until | became perfectly helpless. I 
was unable to walk a step ; could not sleep, had 
no appetite ; | just lived and suffered, and could 
not die to get relief. Physicians did me no 
good, neither did all the other remedies | tried, 
and! believe | have taken enough medicine in 
the last few years to stock a drug store. I was 
in this miserable, hopeless and helpless condi- 
tion when a friend called my attention to a re- 
markable cure through the use of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and urged me to try 
them. | felt that perhaps it was a last chance, 
and procured a supply of Pink Pills from Messrs. 
Nye & Booe, the well-known druggists. That 
was about six months ago, and you see what 
they have done for me. I am a new man now. 
I had not been taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
long when | began to find an improvement. I 
saw that I had at last hit upon a remedy that 
had virtue init. Hope returned, and I continued 
to use the pills, and continued to improve in 
health and strength, and while I am not the 
stoutest man in the city, | am a new man alto- 
gether. i feel well, eat heartily, sleep soundly 
the dizzy, nervous trouble has entirely left. I 
can walk briskly, and am enjoying life as of 
yore. I consider this Pink Pill remedy a won- 
derful one, and have recommended it to a num- 
ber of my friends who have been similarly af- 
flicted. Why, 1 cannot recommend the remedy 
too highly. Just think, for nearly a year I could 
not stand up to take a drink of water without 
getting blind from dizziness, and the most ex- 
cruciating pains would seize me, and during 
these paroxysms | suffered untold agony. Iam 
now entirely free from these pains, and I really 
have faith that I will soon be as sound as a 
dollar.” 

‘‘Well, Mr. Johnson, your friends are grati- 
fied to see you so much better, and we hope that 
others may be benefited by the same means.’ 

“ Just say to any one who may want informa- 
tion that I will freely give them any informa- 
tion they may desire on the subject, and will 
only be too glad to see some of my friends bene- 
fited in the same way. I know some whoarein 
need of something right now, and will urge 
them to try the four p’s. There is nothing, in 
my opinion, to equal them, and as I said in the 
start, | have tried all the remedies advertised.” 

Mr. Johnson can be seen any day at his place 
of business on Green street, and any one desir- 
ing further information in regard to his case 
should call on him. It is surely almost a mi- 
raculous case, and one which attracts a great 
deal of attention. 

Our reporter then called upon Messrs. Nye 
& Booe, the well-known druggists, who said 
they consider Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People a wonderful remedy. It is less than a 
year since they began to sell Pink Pills, and in 
that time the sale has grown to such an extent 
as to beremarkable. Messrs. Nye & Booe said 
there were many in Crawfordsville besides Mr. 
Johnson who had reason to be grateful to Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for restored health and 


strength. Indeed, every one whouses Pink Pills 
speaks of them in the highest terms. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not a patent 
medicine in the sense in which that term is usu- 
ally understood, but are a scientific prepara- 
tion successfully used in general practice for 
many years before being offered to the public 
generally. They contain in a condensed form 
all the elements necessary to give new life and 
richness to the blood, and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nervous headache, the after effects of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, nale and sal- 
low complexions, that tired feeling resulting 
from nervous prostration ; all diseases depending 
upon vitiated humors in the blood, such as scrof- 
ula, chronic erysipelas, etc. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
suppressions, irregularities, and all forms of 
weakness. They build up the blood and restore 
the glow of health to pale or sallow cheeks. In 
the case of men they effect a radical cure in all 
cases arising from mental worry, overwork, or 
excesses of whatever nature. 

These pills are manufactured by the Dr. Will- 
iams Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Brockville, Ont., and are sold only in boxes 
bearing the firm’s trade mark and wrapper, at 
50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50. Bear in 
mind that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are never 
sold in bulk, or by the dozen or hundred, and 
any dealer who offers substitutes in this form is 
trying to defraud you, and should be avoided. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills may be had of all drug- 
gists, or direct by mail from Dr. Williams 
Medicine Company, from either address. The 
price at which these pills are sold makes a course 
of treatment comparatively inexpensive as com- 
pared with other remedies or medical treatment. 





A MICHIGAN MIRACLE 


A GREAT TRIUMPH FOR MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 





Particulars of One of the Most Remarkable 
Cures on Record Described by the Detroit 
News—A Story Worth a Careful Perusal 


Detroit News. 


A case has just ‘come to light here, the par- 
ticulars of which are published in the EVENING 
NEWS, which will be read with considerable in- 
terest, as it records the remarkable achievement 
of a medical discovery, which has already won 
great and enduring fame. 

The following paragraph, which appeared in 
the NEWS a short time ago, furnished the basis 
of this information—a case that was so won- 
derfully remarkable that it demanded further 
explanation. It is of sufficient importance to 
the NEWS’ readers to report it to them fully. It 
was so important then that it attracted consid- 
erable attention at the time. - The following is 
the paragraph in question: 

*“*C. B. Northrop, for 28 years one of the best 
known merchants on Woodward avenue, who 
was supposed to be dying last spring of loco- 
motor ataxia, or creeping paralysis, has secured 
a new lease of life, and returned to work at his 
store. The disease has always been supposed 
to be incurable, but Mr. Northrop’s condition 
has greatly improved, and it looks now as if the 
grave would be cheated of its prey.” 

Since that time Mr, Northrop has steadily im- 
proved, not only in looks but in condition, till he 
has regained his old-time strength. 

It had been hinted to the writer of this article, 
who was acquainted with Mr. Northrop, that 
this miraculous change had been wrought by a 
very simple remedy called Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. When asked about it, 
Mr. Northrop fully verified the statement, and 
not only so, but he had taken pains to inform 
any one who was suffering in a similar manner 
when he heard of any such case. Mr.-North- 
rop was enthusiastic at the result in his own 
case of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. It was a rem- 
edy that he had heard of after he had tried ev- 
erything he could hope to give him relief. He 
had been in the care of the best physicians, who: 
did all they could to alleviate this terrible mal- 
ady, but without any avail. He had given up 
hope, when a friend in Lockport, N. Y., wrote 
him of the case of a person there who had been 
cured in similar circumstances by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. The person cured 
at Lockport had obtained his information re- 
specting Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, from an arti- 
cle published in the Hamilton, Ont., Times. The 
case was called ‘‘The Hamilton Miracle,” and 
told the story of a man in that city who, after 
almost incredible suffering, was pronounced by 
the most eminent physicians to be incurable and 
permanently disabled. He had spent hundreds. 
of dollars in all sorts of treatment and appliances. 
only to be told in the end that there was no hope 
for him, and that cure was impossible. The 


person alluded to (Mr. John Marshall, of 25 
Little William street, Hamilton, Ontario), wasa 
member of the Royal Templars of Temperance, 
and after having been pronounced permanently 
disabled and incurable by the physicians, was 
paid the $1,000 insurance disability provided by 
the order for its members in such cases. For 
years Mr. Marshall had been utterly helpless, 
and he was barely able to drag himself around 
the house with the aid of crutches. His agonies 
were almost unbearable, and life was a burden 
to him, when at last relief came. Some months 
after he had been paid the disability claim, he 
heard of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and was in- 
duced to try them. The result was miraculous. 
Almost from the outset an improvement was 
noticed, and in a few months the man whom 
medical experts had said was incurable, was 
going about the city healthier and stronger than 
before. Mr. Marshall was so well known in 
Hamilton that all the city newspapers wrote up 
his wonderful recovery in detail, and it was thus, 
as before stated, that Mr. Northrop came into 
possession of the information that led to his 
equally marvelous recovery. One could scarcely 
conceive a case more hopeless than that of Mr. 
Northrop. His injury came about in this way: 
One day, nearly four years ago, he stumbled 
and fell the complete length of a steep flight of 
stairs, which were at the rear of his store. His 
head and spine were severely injured. He was 
picked up and taken to his home. Creeping 
paralysis very soon developed itself, and, in 
spite of the most strenuous efforts of friends 
and physicians, the terrible affliction fastened 
itself upon him. For nearly two years he was 
perfectly helpless. He could do nothing to sup- 
port his strength in the least effort. He had to 
be wheeled about in an invalid’s chair. He was 
weak, pale, and fast sinking, when this timely 
information came that veritably snatched his 
life from the jaws of death. Those who, at 
that time, saw a feeble old man wheeled into 
his store on an invalid’s chair, would not recog- 
nize the man now, so great is the change that 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have wrought. When 
Mr. Northrop learned of the remedy that had 
cured Mr. Marshall in Hamilton, and the person 
in Lockport, he procured a supply of Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills, through Messrs. Bassett & 
L’Hommedieu, 95 Woodward avenue, and from 
the outset found an improvement. He faithfully 
adhered to the use of the remedy, until now he 
is completely restored. Mr. Northrop declares 
that there can be no doubt as to Pink Pills being 
the cause of his restoration to health, as all 
other remedies and medical treatment left him 
in a condition rapidly going from bad to worse, 
until at last it was declared there was no hope 
for him, and he was pronounced incurable. He 
was in this terrible condition when he began to 
use Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and they have re- 
stored him to health. 

Mr. Northrop was asked what was claimed for 
this wonderful remedy, and replied that he un- 
derstood the proprietors claim it to be a blood 
builder and nerve restorer, supplying in a con- 
densed form all the elements necessary to en- 
rich the blood, restore the shattered nerves and 
drive out disease. It is claimed by the proprie- 
tors that Pink Pills will cure paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, palpitation of the heart, head- 
ache, and all diseases peculiar to females, loss 
of appetite, dizziness, sleeplessness, loss of 
memory, and all diseases arising from overwork, 
mental worry, loss of vital force, etc. 

“‘1 want to say,” said Mr. Northrop, ‘that I 
don’t have much faith in patent medicines, but 
I cannot say too much in praise of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. The proprietors, however, claim 
that they are not a patent medicine in the sense 
in which that term is used, but a highly scien- 
tific preparation, the result of years of careful 
study and experiment on the part of the pro- 
prietors, and the pills were successfuly used in 
private practice for years before being placed for 
general sale.” Mr. Northrop declares that he is 
a living example that there is nothing to equal 
these pills as a cure for nerve diseases. On in- 
quiry, the writer found that these pills were 
manufactured by Dr. Williams Medicine Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., and Brockville, On- 
tario, and the pills are sold in boxes (never in 
bulk by the hundred) at 50 cents a box, and may 
be had of all druggisis, or direct by mail, from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Company, from either 
above addresses. The price at which these pills 
are sold makes a course of treatment with them 
comparatively inexpensive as compared with 
other remedies or medical treatment. This case 
is one of the most remarkable on record, and as 
it is one right here in Detroit, and not a thou- 
sand miles away, it can be easily verified. Mr. 
Northrop is very well known tothe people in 
Detroit, and he says he is only too glad to tes- 
tify of the marvelous good wrought in his case. 
He says he considers it his duty to help all who 
are similarly afflicted by any word he can say in 
behalf of the wonderful efficacy of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. If any of the NEWS’ readers want 
any further information, we feel sure Mr. North- 
rop would willingly oblige them, as he has the 
writer, in relating these facts to him. 


AN ILLINOIS MIRACLE 


A CASE OF DEEP INTEREST TO 
WOMEN EVERYWHERE 





Saved Through a Casual Glance at a News- 
paper—Weak, Pale, and in a Deplorable 
Condition when Relief Came—A Remark- 
able Narrative Carefully Investigated by 
a Dubuque Times Reporter 


Dubuque, Iowa, Times. 


Among the peculiar conditions with which the 
people of the present age are endowed is a re- 
markable capacity for doubting. A full belief 
only comes after a careful investigation, and 
after positive proofs have been presented. 
Current report said there had been a remarkable 
cure in the case of a lady u:1 Savanna, Illinois, 
but as current report is not always accurate, and 
as the story told was one possessing deep in- 
terest for the public, the TIMES determined upon 
a thorough investigation into the matter. 

Mr. A. R. Kenyon is the fortunate owner of a 
comfortable house, well kept, and with pleasant 
surroundings, situated on Chicago avenue, 
Savanna, Illinois, and it was there the reporter 
sought him to learn of the sickness of his wife 
and the cure of which so much is being said. 

In answer to the bell a lady appeared. 

“Is Mrs. Kenyon well enough to see me?” 
the reporter asked. 

With a very suggestive smile, she said, 
‘There is no doubt of it,”’ and inviting the re- 
porter in, informed him that she was the lady in 
question. When told the reporter’s mission, she 
said: ‘The statement of facts as you have 
made it is quite true. I did not think my case 
was of special interest to any one outside of 
my own family and friends, but if what infor- 
mation I can give you will be of use to any ene 
else, you are welcome ito it. 

‘“*I was born in Warren County, New York, 
thirty-three years ago. I was married when I 
was nineteen, and came to Savanna seven years 
ago. With the exception of being at timessub- 
ject to violent sick headaches | considered 
myself a healthy woman up to five years ago. 
At that time | was very much run down, and an 
easy prey to the ever-present malaria in and 
about the Mississippi bottom-lands. I was 
taken violently ill, and during the succeeding 
five or six months was the greater part of the 
time helpless. The local physicians said I had 
been affected by malarial and intermittent fever. 
I continually grew weaker, and finally went to 
see Dr. McAvey, of Clinton, lowa, who is re- 
puted to be one of the ablest physicians in the 
Mississippi valley. He treated me for a time 
without beneficial effects, and finally told me 
he thought he could help me if I would abso- 
lutely abstain from work. That was not to be 
thought of. If able to go about! had to look 
after my household duties. I then consulted a 
prominent doctor of Savanna. My stomach 
would not retain the medicine he gave me, and 
he came to the conclusion that my stomach was 
badly diseased. Occasionally I would choke 
down and nearly suffocate. I then went to Dr. 
Maloney, and he pronounced it a case of heart 
trouble. He helped me temporarily, but like 
the rest said I must stop all work or nothing 
could be done for me. Allthis time I had grown 
weaker and paler, until | was in a deplorable 
condition. I was pale as death; my lips were 
blue and cold, and I had given up all hope 
of ever being better. About the first of April 
last, a young man boarding with us received 
a Fulton, Illinois, paper. 1 picked it up 
one day, and in casually glancing over its 
columns came across an account of a mar- 
velous cure through the use of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. Candidly, I did not 
believe the story, and when my husband sug- 
gested that it would do no harm for me to try 
the pills I laughed at the idea. He insisted, and 
I submitted, but I had no faith whatever in the 
pills. My husband sent for two boxes, and I 
took them. When these had been used I was 
somewhat improvedin health. I continued their 
use and felt! was growing stronger; my sleep 
refreshed me, and it seemed as if | could feel 
new blood coursing through my veins. I kept 
on taking Pink Pills until a short time ago, and 
I now consider myself a healthy, rugged woman. 
I work all the time and am happy all the time. 
Iam positive that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People saved my life. 

‘* Were there any disagreeable effects from the 
medicine ?”’ asked the reporter. 

‘“*None, whatever,” replied Mrs. Kenyon. 
‘* They are pleasant to take, and the conditions 
imposed by the directions are easily complied 
with. In common parlance I took Pink‘Pills 
and they did the rest.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills may be had of all . 
druggists or direct by mail from Dr. Williams 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Brockville, Ont. -The price at which these pills 
are sold make a course of treatment compara- 
tively inexpensive as compared with other rem- 
edies or medical treatment. 





OPEN 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


CONGRES 


In which any question of general interest will be cheerfully answered when 
addressed to the editor of “ The Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc. Y. F.—Lucy Larcom resides at Beverly, Mass. 


Mrs. James A.—Ward McAllister is oneof the * Four 
Hundred.” 


CONSTANT READER—The Rev. Dr Talmage is six feet 
one in height. 


D. Hi. H.—Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher residesin Brook- 
lyn, New York, 


Rorrrra—Longfellow is buried at Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, Mass 


Maup—A great many women are employed in the 
Philadelphia Mint. 


JENNIE—Finger-bowls should be filled only about one- 
third full of water, 


Com rort— Poe was paid $20 for the manuscript of his 
poem “ The Raven.” 


F. F.—Al) of our presidents, except Washington, have 
lived in the White House. 


May 8.—The name “Oregon” is of Spanish origin, 
and signifies * wild thyme.” 


INQUIRER—The “Gordon plaid” is blue, green and 
black, with a single yellow bar. 


NEBRASKA—The University of Pennsylvania has a 
post-graduate course for women. 


G. B. B.—Allof the Rev. Lyman Beecher’s sons be- 
came Congregational clergymen, 


L. A. N.—A good remedy for chapped hands is a sim- 
ple rubbing of good mutton tallow. 


MANTON—The steamship “Great Eastern" came to 
this country in 1860, in 1861 and in 1862. 


STEELVILLE—Announcement cards should be sent 
out as soon after the wedding as possible. 


RecorpER—Tom ‘Taylor dramatized “The Fool's 
Revenge" from Verdis opera, “ Rigoletto.” 


Beprorp—A man under the age of thirty-five years 
cannot become President of the United States. 


Netrrre—Connecticut takes its name from its princi- 
pal river, an Indian word meaning “ big river.” 


ATALANTA—The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York City, is open to the public on Sundays. 


Bert—The “land of Beulah,” as signifying the land 
of rest, is mentioned in “ The Pilgrim's Progress.’* 


Larry—Under the statute of exemptions a music 
teacher's piano has been held as a" tool of trade.” 

BeLta— The groom usually provides the bouquets for 
the bridesmaids, as well as the bouquet for the bride. 


LAURA— The colors of Amherst College are purple and 
white: of Harvard, crimson, and of Yale, dark blue. 


LauRrA H.—There isaDranch of the Salvation Army 
in the United States, with headquarters in New York 
City. 


ANX10Us Gir_— The gentleman should always be In- 
troduced to the lady and the younger lady to the older 
lady. 


Mary -—A lady's visiting card should be of moderate 
size, very large or very small cards are not in good 
taste. 


T. W. J.—London England. has a greater number ot 
arks commons and public spaces than any other city 
n the world 


A. I. C.—For the information you desire write to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 121 Bible House. 
New York City. 


W. R. J.—For information concerning civil service 
examinations write to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


R. G. W.—James Russell Lowell is the poet who pub- 
lished his first poems at his own expense. Robert 
Browning did the same. 


Epwitna—The silk section of the Department of Ag- 
riculture has been abolished, owing to the lack of an 
appropriation by Congress. 


MaMtk—The widow of General Grant resides in New 
York City: ber only daughter, who married an En- 
glishman, resides in England. 


LITTLE GIrRL—Girls are not supposed to do any enter- 
taining on their own account until they have been 
formally introduced into society. 


M. RK. W.— Names commencing with “ Van" are con- 
sidered by philologists as of Dutch origin; those com- 
mencing with “ Von” of German. 


INVESTIGATOR —Finger-bowls have not gone out of 
style, but many people do not have them placed upon 
the table unless a fruit course is served. 


MoTHuer—The free scholarships in the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore are open to deserving boys in 
Maryland, North Carolina and the District of Columbia. 


OREGON—Whether the day we celebrate in com- 
memoration of our dead soldiers shall be termed * Deco- 
ration Day” or * Memorial Day’ is a mooted question 


Tiny Tim—Candidates for admission to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis must be between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, and must also be sound in mind 
and body. 


INQUIRER —In 1877 the fourth of March came on a 
Sunday: General Rutherford B. Hayes took the oath of 
office privately on that day, and qualified publicly on 


Monday. March 5. 


NELLIE— When a gentleman is calling upon you, al- 
low him to take care of his hat; if accustomed to the 
ways of polite society he will manage so that you need 
have no thought of it. 


L. S. M.—The expression “true blue” has reference 
to a blue cloth and blue thread made in England, which 
was noted for its fast color. “True blue” has also ref- 
erence to untainted aristocratic descent. 


Susie—In this country it is considered quite proper 
for ladies to ask gentlemen to act as thelr escorts to 
either theatre or concert. it being. of course, distinctly 
understood that the ladies provide the tickets. 


TERRENCE—The late Madame Blavatsky was by 
birth a Russian. Nosuccessor to her has yet been ap- 
pointed by the Theosophical Society. The only person 
named as a possible successor is Mrs. Annie Besant. 


TAUNTON—Tennyson was appointed Poet Laureate 
of England on November 19, 1850. He succeeded 
Wordsworth who died in April, 180. Tennyson was 
born im 1805 at the village of Somerby in Lincolnshire. 


MARGARETTE—Call your little daughter Margaret, 
after your husband's mother, if he has expressed a de- 
sire that you should. Theold-fashioned names are very 
much used now, and certainly none are more beautiful. 


KEDYIE—The amount of money paid by artists to 
models varies, sometimes as high as five dollars an 
hour is*paid, but oftener forty cents. Good models are 
hard to find. Looks are not so much a necessity as is 
the ability to pose. 


GREENVILLE—There is no list of “‘ birthday flowers.” 
The fashion you allude to requires that girls shall select 
a flower for their own and embroider it, or cause it to be 
embroidered, upon their underclothing and upon their 
pocket handkerchiefs. 


BERLIN— Mrs. Burton Harrison and her husband are 
both Virginians. During the Confederacy Mr. Harrison 
was private secretary to Jefferson Davis. At present 
the Harrisons reside in New York, where Mr. Harrison 
practices law. 


H. H. S.—When a gentleman is calling upon you, you 
must allow him to attend to his own hat and coat. To 
assist him on with his overcoat, unless he should happen 
to be old and feeble, or an invalid, would be in ex- 
tremely bad form. 


EDWINA—When waiting upon the table the waitress 
should hand the plates on the left side and remove 
them on theright. Sheshould be careful not to remove 
the dishes between courses, until all the guests shall 
have finished eating. 


G. E. M.—The question “Can I take your pencil?” 
denotes a questioning of the power in the person speak- 
ing to take the pencil. This, however, is a colloquial 
form of “ May I take your pencil?” in which permis- 
sion is asked, not ability questioned. 


TiLLy—The “ Sbut In Society ” is incorporated under 
the laws of New York. The members of the society 
are invalids; the associate members are not invalids but 
are allin sympathy with suffering. A branch for in- 
valid men has lately been started. 


WaARREN—The initials P. P. C. upon a visiting card 
indicate that your caller has come to say “ good-by,” 
to take leave preparatory to leaving the city. The 
letters stand for an abbreviation of the French phrase, 
pour prendre conge, and mean to take leave. 


Mrs, EK. F.—The best way to introduce your daughter 
to your friends and to society is to send out invitations 
for an afternoon tea. The hours for such functions are 
usually from four until six. See page 4 of this issue of 
the JoURNAL on the “ Giving of an Afternoon Tea.” 


P. T. N.—Of our presidents, Washington, Monroe, 
Van Buren, Tyler, Taylor and Arthur were Episcopa- 
lians; Madison, Jackson, Buchanan and Harrison, 
Presbyterians; Adams and Fillmore, Unitarians; Polk, 
Grant and Hayes, Methodists; Garfield, a Campbelilite. 
The first Harrison was a Methodist. 


Ruta L.—The prize for a seal for the Board of Lady 
Managers of the World's Fair has been awarded. The 
design represents the flagship of Columbus. Beneath 
itis the coat-ofarms of the United States, representing 
loyalty, and the laurel wreath, which is emblematic of 
success. There is a star for every lady manager. 


LAWRENCE—A generation is usually held to be one- 
third of a century. (2) The present century is the 
nineteenth because the years after Christ began to be 
numbered with the year one, and the year one hundred 
made the end of the first century ; the other years fol- 
lowedin the same way, so the nineteenth century began 
with the year 1801 and will end with the year 1900, 


CAMBRIDGE—Longfellow died a comparatively rich 
man, that is, he left an estate of 836,200. He received 
$14 for his poem " Excelsior,” $20 eacli for the “Goblet 
of Life” and “To the River Charles,” and #25 for the 
“Wreck of the Hesperus.” Of course, this was in his 
earlier days. He lived to receive 4,000 tor“ The Hang- 
ing of the Crane,” which was at the rate of $20 a line. 


EstTHER—There have been, and there will continue to 
be, suecessful women reporters, but the life is a hard 
one and full of drudgery. Can you not find some work 
nearer your hand? Why not devote your time to the 
new mother that your father has given you and remain 
at home? A victory over “self” is the greatest of all 
victories. In your case it would seem to be one well 
worth the winning. 


P. P. E.—The Margaret Louise Ilome, in New York 
City, was founded as a“ temporary home for Protestant 
self-supporting women.” The liberal endowments ot 
the Shepards and of the Vanderbilts have 
it possible for the managers to furnish accommodations 
to business women at an almost nominal price. 
home is located at 14 and 16 East Sixteenth Street. Ap- 
plication for rooms must be made by letter in advance: 
children and invalids will not be admitted, and guests 
may not remain longer than four weeks. 


Eva M.—To prepare salted almonds, blanch them by 
pouring boiling water over them and rubbing the brown 
skin off with a rough cloth. When they are blanched 
and quite dry, measure them,’"and over each cupful of 
nuts pour a tablespoonful of the best olive oil. Let 
them stand for an hour. and then sprinkle a tablespoon 
ful of salt over each cupful, mixing it thoroughly 
Spread them out on a flat tin pan, put them ina not too 
hot oven for about ten minutes, or until they have be- 
come a delicate brown. Salted almonds remain on the 
dinner and lunch table from the beginning until the end 
of the meal. 


A. M. D.—Unclaimed packages in express companies 
are placed in a department called the O. H. (on hand) 
department, and are kept for aterm of years to await 
claimants. Whenever a sale of unclaimed articles is 
decided on by an express company, an order of court to 
sell is obtained, and under that authority all unclaimed 
goods are advertised and sold in original packages. It 
is seldom, however, that anything of value finds its way 
to a sale, much lessso now than in former years, be- 
cause it is now required that the address of the shipper 
be given, so that if the goods are not called for they may 
be returned, 


ALICE—No author of the last half of the century has 
approached the $1,500,000 Scott earned with his pen 
For one povel he was paid at the rate of $252 a working 
day. The“ Last Minstrel” he sold for 33,946.50, “ Mar- 
mion ” for 35,000, and “* The Lady of the Lake” for 810,500, 


Byron began where he closed, with 20,000 for “Childe | 


Harold,” and 315,000 for “ Don Juan.” “ Lalla Rookh,” 
a few weeks’ work, was sold in advance for $15,750, and 
Moore received $45,000 for “ Lrish Melodies.” Campbell, 
comparatively unknown, received 315,000 for the ** Pleas- 
ures of Hope,” though Burns, less fortunate, was paid 
$100 for the first Kilmarnock edition of his poems (single 
copies of which sell for far more) and 33,500 for the 
second edition. 


Ow ENSBORO—The following extract from a recent 
report of the United States Civil Service Commission 
will, perhaps, answer satisfactorily your questions as to 
whether women have an equal chance with men in civil 
service examinations: “ During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1892,’ the period covered by the report, “the 
number of women appointed in the departmental serv- 
ice upon competitive examination, excluding those 
appointed as printers’ assistants in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, was eighty-six. and the number of 
men appointed was two hundred and forty-five, show- 
ing the proportion of women to men of a little more 
than one in three, a very decided increase in the pro- 
portion of women to men over the last year. There 
was also a decided increase in the number of women 
promoted on their efficiency records. Andit is shown,’ 


says the report, * that when women in the public service | 


have a fair and even chance with men they win their 
fair chance of the more lucrative and responsible posi- 
tions.”’ 


OHIO SUBSCRIBER—The laws regarding property 
claims differ so essentially. and are so constantly chang- 
ing in the different States, that it is almost impossible for 
us to specify them to any great extent. In New Jersey. 


for instance, the widow who has had no provision made | 


for her by will, may claim half the property if no chil- 
dren survive, or if there be but one: if she has a family 
she takes a third. She is also entitled to the homestead 
against any will, and a generous amount of personal 
property is secured to her. The law in Kansas gives to 
a widow whose husband dies intestate, and to the chil- 
dren, all the property, in preference to creditors. In 
Minnesota she may claim the homestead free from 
debts, and one-third of all other property, and in addi- 
tion certain personal properties which creditors cannot 
touch. In one of the Southern States the widow not 
provided for by will takes a child’s share; or, if there be 
no children, the whole. She can also claim a certain 
amount irrespective of debts. By one law the widow 
and children left unprovided for by will are entitled to 
an absolute claim to real estate not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, and to personal property to the 
amount of one hundred dollars. By another, in case 
there be no will and no children survive, the widow may 

all the property. If there be children, one-half 
ot the personal and the dower come to her. while the 
husband, in like circumstances, may take all the per- 
sonal. Another law that holds good in the West is that 
in the absence of a will the widow takes one-half of all 
property; or if there be no children three-fourths of 
an estate not exceeding ten thousand dollars, is allotted 
her after debts are paid. The old common law that 
gives a husband absolute control over his wife’s per- 
sonal property, and permits him to dispose of it by 
will still holds good in_ Tennessee, but in many other 
States the husband and wife hold very nearly equal 
rights. It is not at al! unlikely that by the time this 
issue of the JouRNarT reaches our readers some of the 
laws quoted above may have been altered. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its 
literature, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as 
advertisements, 27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


TWELFTH PRIZE. 





made | 


The | 


Would you choose to be the water 
In a sparkling little brook, 
Rushing over singing pebbles, 
Or the water in a nook, 
So shut in by ferns and grasses 
That it undisturbed does lie, 
Growing ever more unwholesome 
As the days go flitting by? 


Would you choose to be a housewife 
With no time to read or sew, 
Or to find the joy of living, 
And no time from home to go; 
Or a housewife who so quickly 
Gets her daily duties done, 
She has time for rest and pleasure 
Ere the setting of the sun”? 
Would you be a drudge forever? 
Ever be a slave to dirt? 
Use poor soap that cleanses nothing, 
And your skin is sure to hurt. 
If you’d be a modern woman, 
Up with these progressive times, 
You would use no soap but Ivory, 
Like the writer of these rhymes. 
By Mrs. E. L. BAKER, Newark, N. J, 
CopyrRiGHT 1893, BY THE Procter & GamBLe Co. 
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THIS SAME BRAND WAS USED BY 
OUR GRANDPARENTS AND ARE THE ONLY 


ROGERS GOODS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN IN USE SINCE THE YEAR. 


-1847- 


FICTITIOUS BRANDS OF ROGERS SPOONS 
ETC.WERE UNKNOWN UNTIL MANY YEARS LATER. § 
THE QUESTION“WILL THEY WEAR”? 
need never be asked if your goods bear 
his TRADE MARK as it 

Guarantees THE QUALITY. 

BE SURE THE PREFIX “1847” 1S STAMPED 
ON EVERY ARTICLE 

FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 1847 Rogers Goods can be 
obtained, address THe MERIDEN Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. Savor 
Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed FRUIT FORK 
you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


TH E D Q ES STAY made cemented together with gutta 
\ »ercha, with a triple silesia cap, ce- 
- mented to the ends of the steel. Will not cut through nor rust. 
Name ‘‘ Perfection” stamped on each. Ask your dealer for them. 


“S$ AV of 


ORANGE SPOON 








tured by 
| THE DETROIT STAY 





Will Not 
Cut 


——— Through 
See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay 
' Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations = 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 
Special Depots.—NODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand 8t., New York; BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market St., San Franciseo 
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PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE 


8 just what you want, It abounds 
with illustrations, descriptions, 
and cultural hints, and is a 
valuable work of reference, not 

3 overdrawn nordeceptive. Only 

_ 10 cents, including return cere 
tificate, good for 10 cts. worth of seeds, etc, 


WIND-FLOW ERS. 
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WILSON’S CATALOGUE $} CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cts. 
COMMON SENSE SEED ph el 








OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF 2O ROSES FOR $1. BESTA 


The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 
inches high. and will bloom freely this summer either in pots 
in- 


SENT FREE 
116 Pages, 200 Fine ) Fagravings. Full of useful and instructive information. One of the most reliable 
catalogues published. nds of guaranteed Garden, Flower, and Field Seeds, Fruit and 
Drasmontal Trees, Small Fruits, Choice Roses, Floweri ay Plants and Bulbs. Whorough- 
bred Poultry, Registered Pigs, Geweman Hares, &c. Addre 


SAMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 
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or planted in yard. They are mandy, ever bloomers. We sen 

The Great FREEMAN POTATO Given Away! ( structions with each order how to plant and care for them. 
aos ae poh cae cepa ee ve NS a ale ETS ae PR re Please examine the below list of 20 choice fragrant monthly 
et Seer —~ eee —— ~- roses, and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 
amount sosmall! as #1. They are nearly all new kinds.—We 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition. The List:— 

Da SLSR Oe Mon DAS »\! a2. Duchess of Albany, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 
=> 4 ewe) . Pi — e, ) dag a h—F Tussgnatens Dietkegsene, te 
DP gant fawn color. or, the rich crimson rose. ranciska 
mw RS hieet & Most natin ‘Biconien vet Introduced. Flowers @ream White. y) Good & yellow. ger, elegant shades of ‘tawn.. BP y fan sores he or 
\WO - THIS FLOWER OF FASHION Reese’s filam. ene, Conti, lara dar red. lmmope, brent carmino 
y) - SANKEY will be worn by Ladies extensively next summer. Package worth in bloom all the time. La France, known _ as the * owen o- n of roses. 
. e\\ 20¢ will be mailed upon receipt of Six Cents (stamps accepted) >. Roses are on Snowflake, pure white, always in bloom. Mad. de W atteville, the beas- 
i WEET and our tiful Illustrated Cata'ogue for 1893 FREE. Have but 0 tiful Tulip rose. Bridesmaid, a great garden rose. Mad. Joseph Schwartz, 

} Beautiful Illustrate g (S 

> limited amount of Mrs. Sankey Sweet Pea. Order at once. SK their own aoome it Gushors, 4 Reoses. me aeyment, intense fiery scarlet, Star of 
C This offer will not appear again. y) roots o., 2 buds, qumins and coppery yellow. ” oe ewe dy a 

° NORTHRUP, BRASLAN & GOODWIN CO., Seed Growers, Minneapolis, Minn. eS. > [ SS Ballinger, T exas, Nov. 29, 1892. 
PP * " The Goop & REESE Oo., Springfield, O. Gentlemen :—The 2 ever bloomin 

° ° ° Lp {7 KNae AC * Fags roses you sent me for $1, arrived yesterday i in the most splendid condition, an 
BASS) 2 ow KS) > 7 \@Y ace allow me to a7 that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the stalks and the 
—, ~ & 5), \ bs = IN - Ww YC / amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have wondered many times how 








yon a could afford to send out such roses for such a small price, Every home in the land should have their yard 
1 of ever blooming roses at this price. Yours, Cc. H. WILLINGHAM. 





We will also send eur Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy Roses, all different colors, @1. T 


Grand ond BOM» . BRAZILIAN MORNING GLORY | 38 Steerathcmis alloch risorgi ot 49 de cereale sranteaneatnei arene anaseeiee Be 










40 paces C Flower Seeds, all Pirie t kind 
ISS yy —— = pandeome, Ubesteated, to page Cotalogne, describing abo how vo Boum. + Ua and ta) Seeds, mailed tae, 1 an “4 
3 ~ n’t place your order ‘ore seeing our prices. 6 J EY. rge 
, V, Co: WJ WW One of the most luxuriant plants ever Roses for immediate effect. Lig beral Premioms to club ralecrs, or how to our peed apat = bay age $400 
CLIMBER, 4 i iif fee grown. RAPID GROWER. in cash offered for largest clubs. We are the LARCEST ROSE GROWERS IN AMERICA, Address 


Rose Colored Flowers, se | GOOD & REESE Oe S, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 


inches across. Leaves 10 inches wide, 
extending from ground totip; will cover 
an arbor or porch quicker than any 
climber known. Effect simply En- 
chanting and Tropical in the ex- 
treme. Price per 
packet 20 cents. 
Where requested each 
purchaser will receive FREEA 













This is one of our specialties. We strive to have the Best 
Be Collection in this country, and our mixture of 


Bliss Perfection 


for variety of marking, beauty of Q 














f THE POETS’ form, large size, and splendid satiny 
“ie very NUMBER texture, is unexcelled, The quality Q 
branchi ie VICK’S cline 
all dire = 0 GUIDE. 


Sweet Peas 2 


is well known, and when planted once 
are always planted. 


A full description of all the leading 


Flower & Vegetable Seeds $ 2 


are given in our 1893 Catalogue, which n 
y fully illustrated with honest cuts, and contains 
=/ colored plates painted from nature. You should 

Ny” see it before purchasing your Seeds. Write now, 
» and it will be sent free if you mention this paper. 


. W. Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


RAL 
For on we we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the way of hundreds of beau- 
tiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the best authors, making Tue Poer’s NumBer oF 
1c%’s Fiorat Gurpe a source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practical part con- 
tains Colored Plates of Alpine Aster, Begonia, Dahlias, Dutchman’ s Pipe, Clem- 
atis, Pansies, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the 
sweetest and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn which was such 
a favorite last summer, new Roses, new Chrysanthemums, and scores of other grand and 
= ite, Names and prices of everything one could desire in way of Flowets, Vegetables, 
nts, Bulbs, etc. 
Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order. $2000 in Cash Prizes. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


days on trial. Rood’’ Magic Scale, the popaier 
3 Ladies’ Tailoring System. [Illustrated circular 
free. Roop MaGic ‘ScaLE Co., Chicago, vii 








Perfect-Fitting Dress Guide, self-instructing, 
p + aL Miniature sample free. Gold watch premium. 
ddress FAMILY DRESS GUIDE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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' immediately for the damage that dangerous washing com- 
You Needn t Look pounds do. It’s there, and it’s going on all the time, but 
you won’t see its effects, probably, for several months. 

It wouldn’t do, you know, to have them too dangerous. 

The best way is to take no risk. You needn’t worry about damage to your clothes, if you 
keep to the original washing compound — PEARLINE; first made and fully proved. What can you 
gain by using the imitations of PEARLINE? Prize packages, cheaper prices, or whatever may be 
urged for them, wouldn't pay you for one ruined garment. 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “this is as good as” 
ine. IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
846 


it Bac Pearline, be honest—send zt back. 


or ‘*the same as Pearl- 
you something in place of 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 

















